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PREFACE. 


In the present endeavour to place the life and cha¬ 
racter of Robin Hood in a new and more favourable 
light, than that in which his early and scanty history 
is recorded by anonymous ballad writers and penny 
chap-book publishers, and more especially in an at¬ 
tempt to controvert the noble lineage which Mr. 
Bitson in his modem and more elaborate Life has 
ascribed to him, the Editor is aware that he has 
many popular prejudices and prepossessions to con¬ 
tend against in the credulity of the former class, 
and a minutely accurate and singularly pains-taking 
opponent in the latter gentleman. He would fain, 
therefore, shelter himself under the wing of Lord 
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Orford, who in his Historic Doubts on the Life 
and Beign of King Bichard HI,” thus explains the 
difficulties of a writer who attempts to detect the 
generallj received errors of his predecessors. 

^ Eveiything beyond that short period to which 
well-attested annals reach, is naturally obscure; and 
immense space b no doubt left for inventio^ to occupy. 
Natimi^ as wdl as individuals, with a vanity insepa- 
r!d>le from human nature, have filled that void wiCh 
events calculated to display its own antiquity and 
lustre. But hbtory, which ought to record truth and 
to teach wisdom, often sets out with retailing fictions 
and falsehoods.^ 

on the one hand, the Editor has to elevate Bobin 
Hood above the fictitious hbfories of the Martin 
Parkers, the Bichard Johnsons, and the ballad-mon¬ 
gers of the rixteenth, and the Marshalb and the 
Newbeiys of Aldermanbury and Saint Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, of the last century, he has also to lower him 
from the standard of Stukeley’s and Bitson’s eleva¬ 
tion of him to the peerage, through a curiously con¬ 
cocted pedigree, as well as from the rank he holds in 
the dramas of Mundy and Chettle as Bobert Earl of 
Huntingdon, the husband of the chaste Matilda, the 
Lmd iltzwater's daughter, afterwards transformed 
into Bohin Hood’s fair Maid ^larian. 

Dr.'Stokeley, besides the pedigree he has inserted 
in hb PatiBograpkia Briianmeeh Na II, p. 115, says 
in a manuscript note of hb copy of Bobin H ood’s Gar¬ 
land, afterwards in the possession of Mr. Douce, and 
by him bequeathed to the Bodleian Library, that 
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Bobin Hood took to this wild way of life in imi¬ 
tation of his grandfather Geoffery de Mandeville; 
who being a favourer of Maud, empress, K. Stephen 
took him prisoner at Saint Alban’s, and made him 
give up tlie tower of London, Walden, Plessis, &c., 
upon which he lived on plunder.” 

On this attempt to throw some new light on the 
life and actions of this celebrated hero of English 
serfs, the poor and the obscure of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, it may also be asked, is there a single com¬ 
mendable inducement, in this period of civil refine¬ 
ment and settled laws, to make it worth the while of 
any person to bestow even an hour's research into the 
character of an individual who has been so long stig¬ 
matised as a free-booter or outiaw, or in other words 
an outcast from society, and to endeavour to refute 
the popular historical opinions almost universally en- 
tertiuned of him ? The answers in the affirmative are 
manifold. Outiaw though he may have been pro¬ 
nounced, yet if proof can be established that he did 
not voluntarily and without provocation set at defiance 
the laws of his country, and commit those outrages 
upon his fellow-men which the term &ee-booter im¬ 
plies; and if there is cause to believe that he was led 
into such a course of life by a noble struggle for liberty 
and existence,—^that his cotemporaries in a higher 
grade of society had set him the exunple, and held out 
to him the inducement to do so; and that therefore 
the crimes with which he is chaiged are not more de¬ 
serving of the character of an outlaw, than were those 
of his superiors whom history designates merely as 
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tyrants; these reasons alone would, in the opinion of 
many, be a sufficient inducement to make the attempt. 
What says dd Chaucer on this very comparison be¬ 
tween a tyrant and an outlaw?—an author, be it 
remembered, who was writing, when it is likely there 
were individnals in existence in connexion with, or 
only one degree remoTed fiom connexion with, Bobin 
Hood; and it is not improbable that he had this very 
outlaw in his^e at the time when he wrote as follows: 

** Biglil 10 betwix a dUeles tirannt 
And an ontkwe, or ellef a thefe erraimt, 

The same I aaj, ther isno difference 
(To Alexander told was this sentence) 

Bat, Ibr the tjrrant is of greter might 
Bj fiwoeof mcinie Ibr to de down right, 

And hiemien Rons and home, and make all plain, 

Lo, therefore » he deped a capitain: 

And, for the oatlawe hath hut small meinie. 

And may not do so gret an harme as he, 

Ne bring a contree to so gret meschiefe. 

Men depen him an oatlawe or a thefe.** 

But the Editor would maintain, that he could be 
no common man who has reached the popularity of 
Bobin Hood, and is therefore not unworthy the dig¬ 
nity of history. But if he were? In these days of 
matter of fact turmoil, it may be some relief to minds 
tick and weary of actual things to re-seek the woods 
and ffirests of more ffibulous days. 

Mflnminaaman ijlfasqne ing^crins.** 

Further; if evidence, derived fiom documents 
written by the same historians upon whose veratity 
other transactions in our annab of the same period are 
-grounded, and have been received as authentic, has re- 
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cently been discovered, and from these documents a 
new light has sprung up, through which any stain in 
Robin Hood’s character can be removed, is it wholly 
idle, or rather is it not praiseworthy, to rescue it from 
undeserved obloquy! 

Nor are we, in liiese days of established law,^ to 
reason from the sureties and influences of law, upon 
the general moral feeling agunst an age when no such 
security or belief in the maintenance of right ex- \ 
isted; or, we may say at least was loosely held in the \ 
minds of the population. When a stranger is asked \ 
in Homer if he be a pirate, the question scarcely im- \ 
plies disgrace in the profession. The profession of 
arms” had authority in its own hands, and, while it 
owned not imparted dignity, assumed one itself; and 
it was seldom called in question, when courage was 
the first of virtues. 

Besides, even the struggles for political freedom • 
have rendered the outlaw's habits more respectable 
in the eyes of nations, from the not unfrequent con- - 
nexions and use made of them; and legitimate strug- t 
gles have been branded with an ill name. It has I 
happened that the want of success alone has consti- 1 
tut^ the treason. 

In our times, the Calabrian banditti were in the 
pay of Intimate governments, and prided themselves 
on being king Ferdinand’s men.” The guerilla war¬ 
fare of Spain, in whatever direction the government 
may settle, will in after ages furnish many a romance 
of the Bold Outlawsand Mina himself may be 
sung in ballads as a Robin Hood. It will be curious 
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to know how the Sfianish ballad-makers will treat 
General De Laqr Evans and his men. 

**It is the more incumbent on us for the honour of 
our country to do this,^ says an anonymous writer 
in one of our popular reviews, whose opinions in vin- 
diciatian of Bobin Hood are about to be transferred 
to this vohime, ^inasmuch as whatever light has 
hitherto been thrown upon a subject assuredly na¬ 
tional and popular, if ever subject were so, is chiefly 
due to a sagamous foreigner, M. Augustin Thierry, 
who, in his admirable ^ Histoire de la Conqu^te de 
TAn^eterre par les Normands,' has made the nearest 
approximation that any modem writer has done to a 
just view of Bobin Hood’s historical character and 
popularity.’** 

The first French edition of M. Thierry’s history 
was published in 1825, and appeared again in 1826. 
Without intending to detract from the able vindica- 
tibn it contmns of Bobin Hood’s character, it is but 
just to remark that in Clarke’s ** Vestigia Angli¬ 
cans,” published in 1826, a similar line of argument 
is pursued, and several of the same authorities are 
referred to,a8 in M. Thierry. It is possible that Mr. 
Clarke may have read M. Thierry’s history; but 
having observed the coinddence, it is due to the Eng¬ 
lish historian to notice the occurrence. 

Again,—if in this new biographical sketch of Bobin 
Hood, the Editor had relied solely upon the numerous 
ballads relating to him, which naturally allude to the 


* London and Westminster Benew, No. 65, Much 1840. 
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leading events of his life, much more might be verified 
from this source than any preceding biographer has 
attempted; especially from that early printed and 
semi-biographical legend of him, A Lytell Geste of 
Bobin Hode.” The reprint of this tale, the only 
really ancient ballad in Bitson’s collection, as well as 
the most poetical and natural of all relating to Bobin 
Hood, which is intended in thb edition to be accom¬ 
panied with a modem version and notes, will eluci¬ 
date more clearly than any other documents his station 
in society, his character, and actions. It will, indeed, 
it is hoped, do more. It will tend to corroborate an 
alteration in the period of birth usually assigned to 
him, and which, there can now be no doubt, took 
place at a later date than Mr. Bitson or any of his 
earlier biographers have fixed. More particularly will 
it disprove the popular opinion that he was of noble 
birth, and that his title was Earl of Huntingdon.* 

If the department which the ballads and songs of 

* ** This ballad, one of the finest in the language, which for beauly 
and dramatic power is worthy of Chaucer himself, about whose time 
it was probably written, has shared Robin Hood’s own fate; that is, 
enjoyed a great deal of imdiscriminating and therefore worthless 
popularly. It has simply been looked on as one of the Robin Hood 
ballads; whilst, in fSact, it surpasses all the others by its merits as by 
its antiquity, and its internal evidence of being written by one who 
nndevatood that on whioh he wrote; which is much more than can 
be said for the ballad-doers of later centnries,~when Friar Tuck 
and Maid Marian first crept into the forester’s company,—^when 
the gallant yeoman was created without ceremony Earl of Hunting¬ 
don,—and his own period put back about a century, in order that 
he and the Lion Heart might hob and nob it together .”—Charles 
KmgkCs (Hd England. 
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a nation fill is an inferior one, still the evidence of 
such documents comes in opportunely, where other 
evidence fails; and it is to be regretted, that the &8- 
tidionsnesB of taste has too often induced historians, 
in more cultivated ages, to overlook these rude but 
strongly characteristic monuments of the times that 
are gone by. 

**Tlie songs to MTige TUiae desr, 

Tbat won of joie the pnblie eer. 

Ere pdiitj sedate sod sage 

Had qiiendi*d the fire of feudal age.**— WaHom. 

Hie trends of a rude people ar^ it has been justly 
remarked, when first produced, wild and strange like 
themselves; and, when preserved only by tradition, 
soon become extravagant and coniiised, furnishing 
but very insuffident data for establiriiing the cer¬ 
tainty of political events. They afford, nevertheless, 
the only pictures that remain of the ages which 
gave rise to, and which preceded them. Our popular 
ballad poetry, part of which in point of antiquity may 
fairly be esteemed equal to many of our andent 
monuments, has owed its preservation principally to 
oral tradition. But fragile and capridous as this 
tenure may-seem, by which it has held its existence 
for centuries, and still continues to do so, it is not 
unworthy of remark, how well tradition serves as a 
substitute for m<ne effident and less mutable channels 
of communicating the occurrences of past ages to 
postmty.* « 

* Anbrej mentioiis thit bit none could repeat the mstoryof Eog- 
land, firom the Couqneet down to the tiine of Chariet 1, in ballads. 
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Language, which in the written literature of a 
country is ever varying, sufFera no material changes 
or corruptions among the lower and uneducated classes 
of society, by whom it is spoken as their mother- 
tongue. With these primitive forms of speech, pe¬ 
culiar idiomatic expressions and antique phrases are 
still in use, which we should look for in vain in the 
present day, or in its word-books, which are not pro¬ 
fessedly dedicated to the Restoration of Decayed 
InteUigence.” 

A few remarks therefore on the traditionary intel¬ 
ligence which may still be gleaned respecting this 
Hero and his merrie crew,'' cannot be considered 
inappropriate. 

I ln allusion to Robin Hood and his companions, the 
author of The Forester^s Ofering* Mr. Spencer T. 

^ Hall, a native of Sherwood Forest, and an enthusiast 
in relation to every scrap of history or tradition which 
can elucidate his character and the locality of his ex- 
^ ploit^ writes thus of him: ' 

** Subsequent to the battle of Evesham, 1265, Robin 
Hood was the acknowledged commander of a regularly 
organized band of men astonishingly expert in archery, ; 
ordinarily about 100 strong, but capable of being increased ■ 
\ ad libitum as occasion might require, because of his in¬ 
fluence not only with the common people, but even with 
many of high d^ree, who were, doubtless from kindness 
to them in particular emergencies, very warmly attached 
to him. It is evident, that this acknowledged right to 
\ command,—^which we never hear of any one disputing 


* London: Whitaker and Co., 1841. 
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with him,—consisted more in the excellence of his intel¬ 
lect, his consummate policy, and the natural dignity of his 
character, than in the strength of his arm, or any personal 
love of distinction; since an instance which has given rise 
to several different stories,—some of them ridicnlons ex¬ 
aggerations,—^is related of his having adopted a stranger, 
who had manfully foiled him in combat, into his intimate 
service and friendship.* His more immediate establish¬ 
ment at this time consisted of a few tried and faithful com¬ 
panions. One of them, John the Naylor, who stood nearly 
seven feet high, was called, in jest, lAUle John, and was 
not less remarkable for his drollery than his prowess; 
another, the son of a miller, was called in contradistinc¬ 
tion, by the same rule of logic, Much^ or * the Big-’un,* 
from being the smallest of the company; a third, Scathe^ 
lock, it is said, from his skill in breaking the heads of his 
opponents in fight; fourth. Will Stately, or Stoutly; fifth, 
a chaplain, probably a ren^de from some abbey, but not 
necessarily, as some have represented him, a licentious 
man; sixth, Allan o’ the Dale, a minstrel, and a vexy gentle 
character, whose mind is said to have been injured by a 
cross in love; seventh, a female, ardently devoted to the 
chiefttain, and a sharer of his rude fortunes from choice, 
whom he is always represented to have treated with the 
utmost delicacy, tenderness, and fidelity—carrying his 
affection for her memory, so far^ as never to have adopted 
another after her death. 

^ If my reader,’’ rays Mr. Hall, smile at the above 
names, and deem the histoxy fictitious because they are 
used, I will at once refer him to any church-yard in the 


* Might not B<^n Hood purposely haye suffered a defeat, in older 
to flatter his opponent, and induce him to join his company? 
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Forest, where he will find many similar on the grave¬ 
stones, and probably inherited from some of Robin Hood's 
archers themselves. Nor am I alone in this opinion—^it 
struck that graphic American writer, Washington Irving, 
most forcibly, when on a pilgrimage to Newstead Abbey. 

a public-ho uflfipjfl ^the very heart of the dis.. 
trict, with the sign of k^pt by John 

^ earliestplayfellows rejoiced in the name 
ofTonas Archer; the name of the parish-clerk of Kirkby, 
in Nottinghamshire, is ShcJdock; and there are many 
others of the same name in that and the neighbouring vil¬ 
lage of Sutton; Hardstaff is the name of the late Squire 
Chaworth’s huntsman, at Annesley Park; and Beardall 
is the name of an innkeeper at Hucknall Torkard; a Mr. 
Bowman (there’s a name! a sturdy man must the original 
how4>reaker have been!) keeps a public-house at Nuncar 
Grate, near Kirkby Woodhouse; and similar names, iden¬ 
tified with the locality, are as numerous as a parish jury 
list!” 


In a private letter received by the editor from 
Mr. Hall, he writes: 

“ There is one tradition omitted in my Forester's Offer A 
mg^ upon which I have the fullest reliance. It is, thatf 
some years ago an old house was pulled down at Mansfield) 
and in its walls was discovered a sort of hiding-place, wherJ 
the rotten remains of a bow, a green garment, a cap, and 
something beside, were found, and supposed from theiil 
appearance and locality to have belonged to one of Robiil 
Hood’s band. At the time I heard of it, it was unlikeljft 
I should ever have become an author, othenvise I migh^l 
have taken down every particular.* 


* Fub RiUon's Notes in \iv& Lift of the habiliments 

whieb he wore, Ac. Ac. p. 68. 
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** When I was between four and five years of age,” Mr. 
Hall continues, ** I liyed with my uncle, an old farmer, and 
my grandmother, in an ancient farm-house in the Forest 
Lane, at Sutton, in Atiifield. At that time, we had a ser- 
yant giri, who came from Olleston and Worksop, and she 
had a prime store of nursery songs, with which die used 
to amuse me; but there was one which pleased me more 
than all the rest, and I can remember it yexy correctly, as 
it exdted in me a curiosity, to which all I have since 
written about Robin Hood is principally owing. Where 
she pi^ed it up 1 know not; perhaps some one sung it to 
her as die did to me. It is thereabouts as follows 

Robin Hood, Robin Hood, 

Wends in the mickle wood; 
little John, little John, 

He to the town is gone. 

Robin Hood, Robin Hood’s 
Telling his betds. 

All in the mickle wood 
Among the green weeds. 

little John, little John, 

If he comes no more; 

Robin Hood, Robin Hood, 

He will firet sore.’ ” 

In a more recent publication of Mr. Hall’s Bambles 
in tie Country iurrotmding the Forest of Sherwood^ 
on his yiriting Hathersage,! the reputed burial-place 


* This soi^ with some slight Tarimtions, is inserted in Hr. HsUi- 
wdTs Nmtwf Ekpm tfEngkmd; who adds, ** It is wril known at 
Worksop^ in Derbyshire where it constitates one of the nursery 
series.” 

t Hathersage is situated in the midst of a mountainous tract near 
the eatlcm extremity of Hope Dale. The church is rather hand- 
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of Little John, he relates the following anecdote, and 
he has inserted, as a frontispiece, a sketch of the cot¬ 
tage in which, tradition says. Little John died 

The house is a rustic old place, with exceedingly thick 
walls, built without lime; it is now mantled with ivy, and 
shaded with umbrageons trees. In it lives Jenny Sherd, a 
respectable old widow—a very intelligent woman too, for 
one in her circumstances. I had a long conversation with 
Jenny Sherd, who was full of faith not only in Little John 
having died in her cottage, and in his being buried in the 
churchyard, but that the very grave still pointed out, with 
a little stone at each end, is the precise spot. 1 ventured 
to suggest to her, that the present sexton did not feel sure 
the grave pointed out was Little John’s, though he did be¬ 
lieve him buried somewhere in the churchyard; and that 
people more learned had doubted his interment there at 
aQ. ‘ Ah,’ said Jenny, ‘ its very easy for one man to set 
his judgment up against a whole parish, who have all as 
good, and some of them a better chance of knowing than 
he—^but some folk are so odd and perverse tbeyll hardly 
believe their own senses; and as to lamed folks, why, 
mester, Til tell you—^it isna’ laming that makes folks wise 

•ome, and its spire is a conspicuous object from the different open¬ 
ings of the hills. The church-yard is the reputed burial-place of 
little John, the companion of Robin Hood. Two ancient upright 
stones mark the spot where his remains reposed previous to their 
exhumation, several years ago.— &uglU's Joumejf^Book of Derbyshire. 

The Druidical remains at Arbor Low, the Router Rocks, Robin 
Hood’s Stride, the masses of rocks bearing the names of Rod Tor, 
Bradley Tor, &C., are all within a short distance of Matlock, and are 
objects of attraction to the antiquary, the artist, and the lover of sin¬ 
gular and picturesque scenery.—Grand Tor is also called Robin 
Hood’s.— Ibid. p. 112. 

* A wood-cut of this cottage is inserted elsewhere. 
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—it isoR* edacatkm at a schule as always gies ’em sense. 
Books often rack folks brains out o’ their heads—but they 
may be sometimes studied a long while afore they’ll put 
ony in.* There was no aiguing against such dose rustic 
reasoning so I asked the good old woman to tdl me all she 
herself knew on the subject, which she proceeded to do in 
the dearest and straightest manner posdble—no counsel 
could have stated the case more cogently. She said that 
she was now seventy years old (I diould hardly have sup¬ 
posed her sixty), and that she was bom in this cottage. 
Her father, William Bohem, who lived in it from his 
youth, died at the age of ninety-two, and he would now 
(1841), had he lived, have been one hundred and twelve 
years dd. He recdved from his predecessors in the cot¬ 
tage, at the time he entered upon it, the assurance that 
Little John had died there; and €key had received the 
same information six^ years before from those who had 
preceded them—and this was the way in which the tradi¬ 
tion had been preserved from Little John’s time, not only 
by the inhabitants of tiiat house, but by almost every old 
family in the place. I suggested that it was a small house 
for a man like John the Nailor to be in; and in reply she 
assured me that within her own memory the interior con¬ 
sisted only of one large room, which was open to the rig- 
tree. She said I might see by the style of the cottage 
that it was many hundred years old; and there was a 
statement in the traditicm that his body stretched neariy 
across the floor when he was dead. Her father, who, 
akhough an artiaan, was a learned and intelligent man, 
having a good knowledge of the Latin and Greek lan¬ 
guages, and being, withall, very scrupulous about crediting 
idle tales, had full faith in the whole tradition, believing 
that an entire parish could never have consented to a false- 
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hood on the subject; and especially as all weU-informed 
people for many miles round gave their credence implicitly 
to the fact. 

Jenny well remmnbers Little John’s grave being 
opened by order of Captain James Shuttleworth, and a 
great thigh-bone bdng brought directly fiom it into her 
cottage and measured, when it was found to be thiHy^two 
inches in length; and though decayed a little at the ends, 
it was thick throughout in proportion to that length. Two 
shovels had been broken in digging the grave, and the 
bone had been broken near the middle by the third shovel 
striking it; but she says the parts exactly fitted each other, 
and is sure there was no artifice about it, notwithstanding 
what the present sexton (who, by-the-bye, never saw it) 
may say to the contrary. The name of the sextan who 
opened the grave was FhOip Heaton, and the great bone 
was taken by Captain James Shuttleworth to the Hall; 
but his brother. Captain John, was so offended at him for 
having it exhumed, and he met with so many severe acci¬ 
dents—two of them in the church-yard—^while it was in 
his possession, that at the end of a fortnight he had it re¬ 
interred in its old place. Some years after, however, 
being in garrison with his raiment at Montrose, in Scot¬ 
land, he sent to her father proffering him a gpiinea if he 
would take it up again and send it to him in a box; but 
her father would not comply with any such request. How¬ 
ever, about fifty years ago, a party of * great folk’ from 
Toi^shire had it re-exhumed and took it with them to 
Canon Hall, near Barnsley. Up to that time Little John’s 
cap was kept hanging by a chain in the church; but even 
that the GU)ths just mentioned also took with them. Jenny 
remmnbers it all very well; and, with every other old 
person in the village, has a particularly distinct recollec- 
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tkm of the green doth cap that bung in the church, and 
whidi ereiyhodj ^knew’ to be Little Jdm’s. 

«<The chnrdi itself is well calculated to interest the 
traTcUer—there is something more than common about its 
mo m une ntB and its history. In it lies an dd English gen¬ 
tleman of the namft of Ejre, one of whose ancestors, it is 
said, saTed William the Conqueror’s life on the fidd of 
Hastings, for which act the Conqueror, out of gratitude, 
robbed an old Saxon nobleman of extensiye possessions in 
this neighbourhood, and very generoudy gave them to him. 
At one time seyen manors within sight of each other be¬ 
longed to seven members of this family—^to which I may 
periiaps make some future allusion. 

"A corpse was taken up in this place about sixty years 
since, quite white, and petrified as hard as flint. Jenny 
Sherd saw it reared upright in the diurch whilst the grave 
was preparing for its re-interment. It fell, however, 
along the aisle, when its head broke off. Her father tried 
to cut a piece out of its back with a saw, to preserve as a 
r^c; but the saw could not make the slightest indrion.” 

A few more remarks on the traditionary anecdotes 
relative to Robin Hood and his assodates will appear 
as notes in the new piece of Biography. Mr. Ritson’s 
life of him IB so replete with scraps of songs and plays, 
proverbs, epigrams, and ancient customs, in which 
his name and memory occur; in truth, he has so 
completely ransacked every old author for an allusion 
to his hero, that it seemed almost impossible to add 
to his researches; but there are several fragments 
which have escaped even his notice, and which may 
not be inappropriate in filling op the extent of Robin 
Hood’s undoubted popularity. 
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After this prefatory sketch of what is intended to 
be enlarged npon in regard to the Life and Character 
of Bobin Hood, it may not be irrelevant to conclude 
with the reasons which induced the Editor to under¬ 
take this reprint, with several additions to the Bal¬ 
lads and Gkrlands, written at various periods, and 
founded upon the exploits of our Hero and his 
companions. 

The Songs of every Nation must always be the most 
familiar as well as the most pleasing part of its poetry. 
Hiey are uniformly the first fruits of the fancy and 
feeling of rude societies; and even in the most civilized 
times are the chief and &vourite poetry of the great 
body of the people. Their influence, therefore, upon 
the character of a country has been universaUy felt 
and acknowledged. 

Among rude tribes,” says a writer in one of oiir popu¬ 
lar reviews,* it is evident, that their songs must at first 
take their tone from the prevailing character of the people. 
But, even among them, it is to he observed, that, though 
generally expressive of the fiercest passions, they yet re¬ 
present them with some tincture of generosity and feeling, 
and may he regarded as the first lessons and memorials of 
savage virtue. An Indian warrior, at the stake of torture, 
exults in wild numbers over the enemies who have fallen 
by bis tomahawk, and rejoices in the anticipated ven¬ 
geance of his tribe; hut it is chiefly by giving expression 
to the loftiest sentiments of invincible courage and forti¬ 
tude, that he seeks to support himself in the midst of his 
torments. ^ I am brave and intrepid,’ he exclaims; * I do 
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not fear death, nor any kind of torture! He who fears 
them is a coward—he is less than a woman—death is no¬ 
thing to him who has courage!’ As it is thus the very 
best parts of their actual character that are dwelt upon eyen 
in the barbarous songs of savages, these songs most con¬ 
tribute essentially to the progress of refinement, by foster¬ 
ing and cherishing every germ of good feeling that is suc¬ 
cessively developed during the advancement of society. 
When selfishness b^ns to give way to generosity; when 
mere animal coorage is in some d^ree ennobled by feel¬ 
ings of patriotic self-devotion; and, above all, when sensual 
appetite b^ins to be purified into love; it is then that the 
popular songs, by acquiring a higher character themselves, 
come to produce a still more powerful re-action upon the 
diaracter of the people. These songs, produced by the 
most highly gifted of the tribe, by those who feel most 
stron^y, and express their feelings most happily, convey 
ideas of greats elevation and refinement, than are as yet 
familiar, but not so far removed from the ordinary habits 
of thinking as to be unintelligible. The hero, who devotes 
himsdf to death for the sake of his country, with a firm¬ 
ness as yet almost without example in the actual history 
of the race; and the lover, who follows his mistress through 
every danger, and perhaps dies for her sake; become ob¬ 
jects on whidi eveiy one delights to dwell, and models 
whidi the braver and nobler spirits are thus incited to 
emulate. The songs of rude nations, accordingly, and 
those in whidi they take the greatest pleasure, are filled 
with the most romantic instances of courage, fidelity, and 
generosity; and it cannot be supposed that such delightful 
and elevating pictures of human nature can be constantly 
before the eyes of any people, without producing a great 
effect on their character.” 
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The same considerations are applicable to the 
effects of popular Ballads, upon the most numerous 
classes of society, even in civilized nations. They, 
like the inhabitants of rude countries, have little but 
their songs to carry their fancy or their feelings be¬ 
yond the dull realities of life, and these stndns thus 
occupy much of their attention, and have a propor¬ 
tionate effect upon their minds. They constitute, 
therefore, a powerful engine, either for good or eviL 
We can still remember their effect, at the beginning 
of the French Bevolution, in working up the passions 
of the people to phrenzy and madness. While in¬ 
dulging in the most horrible excesses, they rent the 
air with the *Ca ira^ or the ^Carmctgnole and there 
cannot be a doubt, that the bloody and ferocious 
strain of the songs that were put into their mouths, 
had no inconsiderable share in the most strange and 
sudden transformation in the character of a whole 
nation. A very opposite instance of the effect of 
song-writing, at the same period, is to be found in 
the works of Charles Dibdin, whose inimitable sea- 
songs have become, as it were, naturalized in the 
British navy. By seizing with exquisite skill the 
finest parts of what may be called the national cha¬ 
racter of our sailors; their courage, generosity, and 
simplicity of heart; and embodying them in songs, 
wonderfully adapted, both to their tastes and those 
of more refined auditors, he succeeded in impressing 
on their minds such an admirable beau id^al of a 
British seaman, that it became, in no small degree, 
their endeavour to attain a resemblance to it. Dibdin 
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was the Tyrtseus of modem times; and, like the 
Gredan hard, well deserved the gratitude of his 
country. 

Among the early collections of the Historic Ballads 
of En^and, none were certunly more popular, or 
^ have continued bo, than those wldch relate to Boun 
Hoodu There are, it is true, no such spirit-stirring 
strains in them (7^ Lftell OMe of Bolin Hood cer- 
tmnly claims exemption) as in the martial ballad of 
Tke Peroie and DongUu, the more familiarly recog¬ 
nized song of Okeojf Chaoe, which moved Sir Philip 
^Sydney like the sound of a trumpet ;* and to a criti¬ 
cism on which Addison devoted two numbers of the 
^$ciator.\ But as truly national songs, illustrative 
of the manners and exploits of popular characters of 
by-gone days, there is no doubt, that those on Robin 
Hood have exerted considerable influence over a large 
portion of the community, in the games^ which have 


* ** I never heard the old song of Perde and Domglag, that I found 
not mj heart moved more than with a trumpet i and yet it is sung 
but by some Uinde crowder, with no rougher voice, than rude style $ 
whidi being so well apparalled in the dust and cobweb of that undvill 
age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pin- 
darre V* — StrPhU^ 8ffdnaf$ Drfeneatf Poetry, 
t Noe. 70 and 74. ** An ordinary Song or Ballad that is the delight 
of the people cannot fidl to please all such readers as axe not unqua- 
liSed for the entertainment by thdr affectation or their ignorance; 
and the reason is plain; because the same paintings of nature which 
recoannend it to the most ordinary reader, will appear beautiful to 
the most refined.*— Sp e eialo r, No. 70. 

{ An account of the May Gbunes, which there is no doubt origi¬ 
nated, if they were not instituted, in commemoration of the exploits 
of Robin Hood and his companions, will form an article in the Ap- 
pendix, with an illustrative engraving. 
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been instituted to his memory, in dramatic exhibitions, 
in sign-posts, and in innumerable rhymes, songs, and 
ballads, in commendation of him and his companions; 
and they retain to the present day a strong hold upon 
the public mind and memory. 

These ballad^ until the b^inning of the last cen¬ 
tury, were printed in the old black letter type, and 
were originally vended by persons who were capable of 
mnging them to some well-known tune, expressed at 
the beginning, or on the title-page, and who, in Lon¬ 
don at least, did not wander about the streets for that 
purpose; but they were sold in sheets by the penny 
chapmen* of those days. The error, as Anthony 
Munday calls it, of ballads becoming known in coun¬ 
try towns, after they had been abusively chanted” 


^ PmoKg Ck aptm en .—^Tbe term Chapman is now only used for a 
purchaser, one who makes bai^gains for purchase: but it anciently 
signified a sdler also; bmng, properly, cei^man, market-man, or 
cope-man, one who barters with another.—See Nmt*i Gkm, 

Tbo following passage from TTk Pleamt and Siatelif Morale of the 
Three Lordee and Three Ladiee of London^ 1590, will not be out of 
place : 

“ Wea. What wares do j-ou sell ? 

** Sim, Truly, child, I sell Ballades—soft—^whose wares are those 
that are up already ? I paid rent for my standing, and other folkes 
wares shall be placed after mine; this is wise, indeed ! 

** Wit, O the fineness of the wares, man, deserve to have good 
place. 

** Sim, They are fine, indeed; who sels them, can yon tell ? Is 
he free? 

** fFU, Our maestersbe; we wait on this ware, and yet wo are no 
chapmen. 

** Sim, Chapmen ! no, that’s true: for you are no men; neither 
chapmen, nor chipmen, nor shipmen: but if ye be chappers, choppers, 
or chippcrS|^ye are but chap boyes and chap-boyes,—ye are double.” 
—Sig. B. 4. 
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in the streets of London, is noticed hj Brathwidte: 
^ Stale ballad-news, like stale fish, when it begins to 
smell ofthepanyer, are not for queasiestomacks. You 
most therefore imagine, that, by this tim^ they are 
cadiiered the citie, and must now ride poast for the 
oonntrie, where they are no less admired than a gyant 
in a pageant; till at last they grow so common Aere 
too^ as every poor milk-maid can chant and chirpe it 
under her cow, which she useth as a harmlesse charme 
to make her let down her milke.”* . 

The constant reprints of Bobin Hood's Garland^ 
with the brief life of the celebrated hero attached, are 
evident marks of their still existing popularity. One 
of the latest writings of that lover of ballad literature, 
Allan Cunningham, was an article, which recently 
appeared in Knight's Store of Knowledge, entitled 
Boiin Hoods Ballads. 

** These ballads, graphic as they ai^’’ says Mr. Canning- 
ham, will by some be pronounced rude. We must ad- 
mil, too, that they are often inharmonious and deficient in 
that sequence of sound, which critics in these our latter 
di^ desire; but the eye, in the times when they were com¬ 
posed, was not called, as now, to the judgment seat; and 
the ear—for music accompanied, without overpowering, 
the words—was satisfied with anything like similarity of 
sound. The ballad-master was, therefore, little solicitous 
about the flow of his words, the harmony of balanced 
quantities^ or the dink of his rhymes. His compositions, 
ddighting as they did our ancestors, sound rough and harsh 
in the educated ear of our own times; for our taste is 


* Character of a BaUad-mouger, in Whimzie$, or a New Gut of 
O kam et e n, ISino, 1631, sig. B, 4 rer. (Note to Kutd HeartU Dream, 
Perej Sodetj’s Pubfications, No. XIV. p. 68.) 
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delicate in matters of smoothness and melody. They are, 
however, full of incident and human character; they re¬ 
flect the manners and feelings of remote times; they deli¬ 
neate much that the painter has not touched, and the his¬ 
torian forgotten; they express, without acrimony, a sense 
of public iojuij, or of private wrong: nay, they sometimes 
venture into the regions of fancy, and give pictures in the 
spirit of romance. A hearty relish for fighting, was fun; 
a scorn of all that is skulking and cowardly; a love of 
whatever is free, and manly, and warm-hearted; a hatred 
of all oppressors, clerical and lay; and a sjrmpathy for 
those who loved a merry joke, either practical or spoken, 
distinguished the Ballads of Robin Hood, The personal 
character, as well as the history of the bold outlaw, is 
stamped on every verse.” 

Sir John Hawkins, also, in alluding to Robin HoodPs 
Garland^ in his History of Music^ makes the following 
remarks: 

Who was the author of this collection of songs, entitled 
Robin Hoodds Garland^ no one has yet pretended to guess. 
As some of the songs have in them more of the spirit of 
poetry than others, it is probable that it is the work of 
various hands ; that it has from time to time been varied, 
and adapted to the phrase of the times, is certain. 

The songs above mentioned, although many of them 
are devoid of historical truth, being, in short, metrical 
legends, were yet interesting enough to engage the atten¬ 
tion of the people; for either the subject was of some dig¬ 
nity, or the catastrophe affecting, or the poetry was level 
to the common apprehension: in short, they fell in with 
the popular humour; and in this way only can we account 
for their transmission through a succession of ages, and 
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their existenee at the present time. Too oontemptnouslj, 
therefore^ does the author of 7%e Art of English Poetry 
apeak of our ancient songs and ballads^ when, comparing 
them to those grave and stately metres whidi he takes 
occasion to commend, he calls them small and popular 
moaicka, sung by those Cantabanqid, npon bendies and 
band-heads, where they have none other andience but 
those boys or coontiy fellows that pass by them in the 
streets, or else by blind harpers, or such like taveme-min- 
streDes, that give a fit of mirth for a groat; and their 
matters being for the most part stories of old time, as 
the Tale of Sir Topas^ the Reportes of Bevis of South- 
om p tom, and Cfytnme of the Clough^ and such other old 
romances, or historical rimes, made purposely for the re¬ 
creation of the comilkm people at Christmasse diners and 
bridak^ and in tavernes and alehouses, and sndi other 
|daoes of base resort; also, they be used in carols and 
rounds, andsndi light or lascivious poems, whidi are com¬ 
monly more immediatdy uttered by these bufibns or vices 
in fdi^es, than by any other persons.’* 

Two of the most popular of our modem Romance 
writers. Sir Walter Scott and Mr. James, have also 
each of them interwoven the exploits of Robin Hood 
and his companions into their respective tales of 
Ivamhoe and Forest Days, The former in his dedi- 
esLtorj ejustle sayc^ 1 cannot but think it strange 
that no attmnpt has been made to obtain an interest 
for die tradirions and manners of Old England, siniilar 
to that which has been exdted in behalf of those of 
our poorer and less celebrated neighbours. The 
Kendal green, though its state is more ancient, ought 
surely to be as dear to our feelings as the variegated 
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tartans of die North. The name of Robin Hood, if 
duly conjured with, should raise a spirit as soon as 
that of Bob Boy; and the patriots of England deserve 
no less their renown in our modem circles, than the 
Bruces and Wallaces of Caledonia.^ 

Between the characters of Bobin Hood and that 
of Bob Boy, in Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated novel, 
a simng similarity has been remarked by many 
writers. And to a certain extent the remark is 
accurate. The individuals, or outlaws, as they are' 
commonly called, who, without rank or fortune (for it 
that Bobin Hood was Earl of Huntingdon or de¬ 
scended from a noble family will be shewn to be mere ^ 
fiction) could for thirty or forty years set all laws at 
defiance; and who, though obnoxious to the sove¬ 
reign or the government, not merely as breaking its 
laws, but as rebels and traitors, and at deadly feud 
with the great men on whose property they lived, 
could resist all their power, elude all their stratagems, 
without being ever overwhelmed by superior force, or 
betrayed by the treachery of companions (taken as 
many of them were from the least trustworthy of 
sociely), must have been men of extraordinary talents; ; 
and, although branded with great vices, yet possessed ' 
of many virtues. They must have been the first, in | 
order to play their own parts well; the second, in ' 
order to retain the fidelity of their associates. 

In this age of antiquarian research, several Le¬ 
gends, Ballads, or Songs, have been discovered since 
Mr. Bitson published his Collection, in two volumes, 
in 1795, prefaced with a Life of Robin Hood; and in 
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r^ard to their hero, recent criticism and enquiry 
have likewise shewn, that the particulars of his birth, 
parentage, and education,’^ generally received as ge¬ 
nuine are many of them founded in fiction, and that 
a nearer approach to his true history may now be 
made, 

Mr. Bitson's attonpt to perpetuate the belief that 
Robin Hood was of noble birth, a descendant from 
Robert Earl of Huntingdon, or Huntington, as Mr. 
Ritson writes; and the authenticity of the pedigree^ 
which he quoted from Dr. Stukeley^s PalcBographui 
Britanniea (Na XL p. 115) in support thereof, were 
the subject of controversy immediately after his Life 
o/Bobin Hood appeared.* Upon this Life, it cannot 
be denied that Mr. Ritson exerted his accustomed 
diligence, in collecting every passage from every book 
he could find, whether MS. or printed, in which his 
hero is mentioned. Nor did his sneers at the Chris- 
tum’s belief of miracles, and at the Christian priest^ 
hood, so insidiously interwoven into the Life, in his 
foolish endeavour to exalt the character of Robin 
Hood beyond those qualities of bravery, generosity, 
and faithfulness, which his adherents and admirers 
might fairly be allowed to ascribe to him, escape the 
indignant reprehention of the critics of that day. 

For tiie foregoing reasons, and many others which 
! might easily be adduced, it may not unreasonably be 
presumed, that the public taste in regard to Robin 

* Vide Articles in the GenUeman^i Magazine^ by Mr. Gough, Mr. 
Pegge, Ac. Ac.; one of which is giren at length as a note in the 
cditor^s abridgement of Ritson’s life of Bebm Hood. 
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Hood, and the Ballads relating to him, is not yet 
satiated: but that readers may still be found, who 
feel an interest in his character, and who may be 
gratified with the perusal of a more complete work 
than has yet appeared. 

Another inducement to undertake the present pub-^ 
lication, arose from the following circumstances: 

From one of that celebrated Bibliopolist, Mr. 
Thomas Thorpe^s Catalogues, always replete with rare 
manuscripts and books, the editor purchased the fol* 
lowing article with others, in the hand-writing of 
Peck, the Historian of Stamford, editor of the 
derata Curiom^ &c. &c.; another of which was part 
of Peck’s MS. of his edition of Milton, hereafter 
noticed. 

**No. 1122.— ^Bobin Hood. —A collection of songs re¬ 
lating to the exploits of this famous outlaw and his merry 
companions, with notes, shewing the variations and illus¬ 
trations of the local terms used, entirely in the neat auto¬ 
graph of F. Feckf the Stamford historian.” 

Having given this manuscript a cursory perusal, it 
was placed upon the same shelf with Percy, Bitson, 
and other collectors of Ballads relative to the same 
personage; where it remained until the recent esta¬ 
blishment in London of *^the Percy Society,” of 
which the editor had become a member. From the 
nature of the publications issued by this society, he 
was induced to re-peruse the manuscript, in the hope 
that he might find its contents worthy of its notice, 
recollecting there were some ballads in it, which were 
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neither in Percy’s Reliqvss^ nor in Bitson’s Rohin 
Hood. Mach of the matter was submitted to some 
members of the Council of the Percy Society, who 
mfonned the editor it was approved, as a desirable 
addition to their publications. Circumstances have 
nnoe occurred, particularly the length to which the 
volumes will extend, the expense of the wood-cuts, 
&C., which have induced the editor to make it a 
distinct publication, and to take the responsibility and 
risk upon himself The manuscript was found to be 
sadly imperfect; but it was evident that Mr. Peck had 
ma^ the collection with a view to a new and enlarged 
edition of Robin Hoodoo Garland. There is no title 
to the manuscript; but it will presently be seen that 
Mr. Peck compiled it in 1735. Mr. Peck died July 9, 
1743. The manuscript, therefore, is prior to the 
publication of Dr. Percy’s RdiqrieSy in which are 
several relating to Bobin Hood, with critical remarks 
upon them; the first edition of the Beliques bearing 
date 1765. The manuscript, also, was written earlier 
than Mr. Bitson’s publication, which appeared in 
1795. It commences with the following "Verses,’’ 
which va ry in most of the editions of the Crarlands 
which the editor has seen, in relation to the number 
of ballads which they contain. The "verses” are 
usually addressed " To all Gentlemen Archers.” Mr. 
Peck entitles them Preliminaries”; and it will be 
seen, that the number of ballads, which in no printed 
edition exceed twenty-seven, were, in Mr. Peck’s 
collection, intended to amount to three-score. 
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“PRELIMINARIES. 

“ To all Gentlemen Archen. 

1 . 

“ These Ballads hare been long ont of repair; 

Foot; sixteen; twenty-four,* songs, all th* aooonnt 
Yet now at last^ by due industrious care. 

The twenty-four to full three score amount; 

Which large additions needs must please, we know. 

All th* ingenious Yeomen of the Bow. ^ 

2 . 

“ To read how Robin Whood, and Little Jahn,§ 

Scarlet, Stukeley, Midge, Clifton, bold and free. 

With other Outlaws, bravely play’d the Man, 

When they did reign beneath the gpreenwood tree. 

Priests parted with their gold t* § increase their store. 

But never would they rob or wrong the poor.” 

The manoscript, after this leaf on which the ** Pre¬ 
liminaries’’ is written, jumps at once to Song or Bal¬ 
lad 50, which is one contained in Bitson (Song 19, 
yoL iL) and in the common editions of the Garlands ; 
the title, LitiJU John and the Beggars. It differs very 
materially from Bitson’s, who professes to have 
taken his from a black-letter copy in Anthony 
Wood’s collection.|| It is preceded by an ‘‘argu- 


* Fide Ritson, second edition, preface, p. 98. 

t The first edition of these Ballads, and several others after it (as 
I take it), consisted only of four songs; from four, they afterwards 
got up to sixteen; from sixteen to twenty-four.—-Abte hy Mr. Peck. 

X Anno MDOCXXXT. — Ibid. 

§ Jahn, for John, Yorkshire.— Ibid, 

I In the present edition will be found three different versions of 
a Ballad with this title. This by Mr. Peck; that published by Mr. 
Ritson, and one from a Ghurland in the Bodleian Library, totally dif¬ 
ferent from these, and extended into two parts. 
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ment"* on the contents of the song; as arc all the 
others, with numerous notes by Mr. Peck. What 
were the subjects of the preceding forty-nine ballads 
which Mr. Peck had collected, it is impossible to 
ascertain, unless the missing leaves in the MS. in the 
editor’s possession should ever come to light. The 
title and subject of 47, 48, and 49, are however inci¬ 
dentally alluded to in what Mr. Peck styles *^the 
editor's conclusion,” opening," as he says, *^a most 
curious piece of secret history, couched in Songs 47, 
48, 49, under the disguised names of Bobin Whoad 
and Saladin the Saracen." This conclusion will be 
given entire. 

Upon shewing this manuscript to Mr. Bimbault, 
(not cmly the indefatigable secretary of the Percy 
Society, but a diligent and accurate purveyor to it of 
some of the most curious pieces it has published), he 
urged the editor to make further investigation into 
the origin and contents of the Gkurlands, and to 
endeavour to recover the missing leaves of the manu¬ 
script From Mr. Thorpe, the editor has been un¬ 
able to ascertain from whose possession the document 
came into his hands; nor have the various enquiries 
made after the missing leaves in other quarters 
brought them to light But the editor has been led 
into further research, and to the perusal of numerous 
collections of ballads, in which he has found some 
ancient ones relative to Bobin Hood, which are not 
in Bitson, as well as some modem ones scattered in 
several publications, not unworthy to be brought into 
a collected form. 
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Six of the ballads in the MS. do not appear, from 
any remarks of Mr. Peck, to have been selected by 
him from any written or printed collection. On the 
contrary, it seems highly probable, from the various 
interlineations he has made, that they are imitations 
by himself of the ballad style, and that he had altered 
and adapted those which had been published in the 
Garlands to his own taste and fancy. In the account 
of Mr. Peck in Nichols's Literary Anecdotes^ (voL i. 
p 507 et seq.) enumerating not only his printed 
works, but many which he had prepared for the press, 
he appears to have been the writer of several occa¬ 
sional poems, and of one upon a sacred subject,— 
"Saul and Jonathan." The following specimen of 
his poetry, which forms the conclusion of his preface 
to the second volume of the Desiderata Curiosa^ shews 
the versatility of his style, as well as his fondness for 
antiquarian lore. 

"I shall conclude this preface,” he says, **with 
the following lines upon the picture of time, as ex¬ 
pressed in my title-page: 

** Teabs are the Teeth of Time, which softly eat, 

And wear out curious books in manuscript. 

Fire is his Sctthe, wherewith he downe doth mow, 

Ten thousand pretious Tolumes at a blow. 

Blest printing best of all his rage withstands. 

And often chains his feet, and ties his hands. 

Beacned from whom here yarious authors meet, 

And all united form a splendid treat. 

So num’rons flowers in one rich nosegay joyn. 

And still more fragrant smell and brighter shine. 

** Scribebam die meo hutrico^ 

“ IV Id. Maii. mdccxxxv.” 
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That Mr. Peck did not confine himself to imita¬ 
tions of ballads, but attempted to palm off works of a 
higher kind of poetical composition as the labour 
of others, is discovered in a singular species of foigery, 
it may be called, not inferior to that of Lauder, or of 
Chatterton and Ireland of a more recent date. The 
editor here alludes to ^^The Baptistes, a sacred 
dramatic Poem, as written in Latin hj Mr. Gborob 
Buckanav, translated into English by Mr. John 
Milton, and first published in 1641 by order of the 
Home of Commone. London, printed 1740.’’ (Vide 
Peck's Milton, 4to.) 

Upon the announcement of this poem, and Mr. 
Peck ascribing the translation of it to Milton, bishop 
Waiburton at once detected the imposition, and sent 
the following caustic remarks in a letter to Dr. 
Birch, which will be found in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes^ vol. v. p. 645: 

Peck’s advertisement has been an inexhaustible fund 
of mirth in this place [Newark] ; and I don’t doubt but 
our good friend ^Ir. Ray has had his share of it. He 
seems to have had a design of confirming what I said of 
the poem, that it was his own, when he says that, being 
his own property, he will give the reasons that induced 
him to pitch upon Milton for the author ; which implies, 
that being his own proper^, he had a right to give it to 
whom he [deased, and he pitched upon Milton as the man 
most in his &vour, whilst he was writing blank verse. 
But his joining Herod the Great to it, which is undoubt¬ 
edly his own, ascertains the proper^; a poem as well as 
a man beii^ to be known by his company. On which I 
will venture to pronounce condemnation in due form of 
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law ; OuU it shall return from whence it came. From a 
dunghill, he says, he receiTed it, and to a danghili it shall 
go, let him print upon as stiff paper as he pleases. In this 
case I am as clear and positive as the famous E^mologist,* 
who said he not only knew from whence words came, but 
whither they were going.** 


It only remains to add a few lines on what is in¬ 
tended to constitute this edition of Kobin Hood. 

In regard to his Biography, in addition to what has 
incidenriy been related in this preface, in order that 
a proper judgment may be formed between Mr. Rit- 
son’s account of him, and that which will be extracted 
from the article in the London and Woimimsior Be- 
view, before alluded to, there will be inserted,— 

1. An abridgement of Mr. Ritson*s Life of Robin 
Bood^ and of his long notes. 

2. Extracts from M. Thierry’s History, and an 
abridgement of the article in the above-named 
Review. 

3. The Legend of the LyteU Geete. 

4. A reprint of the MS. Life of Robin Hood in the 
British Museum (BibL Sloane, 715), recently pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Thoms, in his Collection of Romances^ 
will be inserted in an Appendix, with other docu- 
mentau 

These articles, it is considered, will render the 
tiansactions in the life of Robin Hood more complete 
than they have yet appeared, and exhibit his charac- 


‘ Dr. Bentley. 
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ter in a far more estimable light than that in which it 
has hitherto been generally held. 

These materials will form the first volume. 

Several manuscript and black-letter fragments of 
legendary poetry recently discovered;—^the ballads 
and songs in Mr. Bitson’s collection;—^those in the 
various editions of the Garland$ which have fallen 
under the editor's notice, together with a selection of 
ballads from Mr. Peck's MS., and some of more mo¬ 
dem date, not hitherto brought into any collection, 
will constitute the second volume. 

As the distant residence of the Editor has precluded 
him from having constant and ready access to those 
delightful storehouses of ancient and modem litera¬ 
ture, die British Museum, the Bodleian, Ashmolean, 
and Pepysian collections, and to the several collegiate 
libraries in Oxford and Cambridge, he has been 
obliged, in many instances, to content himself with 
references to a small library of bis own; availing 
himself of transient visits to Oxford, the place of his 
birth (where from his venerable parent* he imbibed 
a love for literature), and of occasional references, 
through his friends, to libraries elsewherelabour¬ 
ing under these disadvantages, he is conscious that 
numerous errors and deficiencies will be discovered 
by critical eyes in the following pages, for which he 


* Hie Ber. Jolm Gatdi, M.A., many years Registrar of the Uni¬ 
versity, editor of the CoOeetanea Cmnota^ 2 vols. 8vo, 1781; and of 
Anthony Wood’s JHi$tory and Antiquitie$ of the Unitenity of Oxford, 
5 voU. 4to, 1786, &c. 
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must crave the indulgence of more learned and for¬ 
tunate delvers in ballad lore. 

There can be no apology necessary for concluding 
these prefatory remarks with the following appro¬ 
priate ballad, which forms the prologue to an 8vo. 
volume, published in 1825, entitled London in the 
Olden Time; or Tales to illustrate the Manners and 
Superstitions of the Inhabitants, from the Twelfth to 
the Sixteenth Century.” By an anonymous writer: 

©Ihm ®{me. 

The olden time ! aye, the olden time! 

Tho* wild the fable, though rude the rhyme, 

Oh ! dear is a tale of the olden time. 

Those times of marvel and mystery, 

Those times we never again may see;— 

When life was a wild and goigeous dream, 

A meteor glancing with fitful beam; 

When the Knight prick’d forth with his lance in rest, 
To far distant lands at his ladye’s behest; 

When the Templar rush’d to the Holy Land ; 

When the Troubabour wander’d with harp in hand ; 
When the rosy Garland of gay Provence 
Wreath’d bloomingly round the warrior’s lance ; 

When the Outlaw dwelt ’neath the green-wood tree, 
Chasing the red deer merrily ; 

And England’s yeomen battled stour 
On the fields of Creasy and Azincour. 

** The olden time ! aye, the olden time ! 

Though harsh the diction, tho’ qudnt the rhyme, 

Oh ! dear’s the romaunt of the olden time ! 
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For all was then and strange, and new ; 

And nought was certain, jet all seem’d true; 

And truth was fable, and fiction drest 
Her witching phantoms in truth’s own rest: 

The goblin bestrode die midnight blast; 

The shrouded ghost thro’ the dpister past; 

And forms of beautj surpassingly (air 
Spiead their gossamer wings on the viewless air; 
And spirits from heaven and angeb bright 
Bose with sheen on the hermit’s sight; 

And faeij maids bore the brave knight awaj 
To live in jojannce and youth for aye. 

« Yes, dear are the fables of olden time! 

So sweedy witching, so rudely sublime 
Are the strange, wOd marvels of olden time. 

For the sage would his mighty tome unfold. 

While heroes, and sages, and monarchs of old. 

And forms of unearthly beau^ would pass, 

. Beaming in light o’er his diarmed glass ; 

And his was the power that unlock’d the store 
Of knowledge and might, which the Magi of yore 
Had snatch’d from the demons; and his the skill 
With pore gdd, from rode dross, his alembic to fill; 
While the chalice of immortality 
Gleam’d enddngly fair to his gifted eye ; 

While earth and ocean, and heaven and hell. 

Lay open before the m^^hty spdl. 

And the stars in thdr course kept watch sublime;— 
Oh I high were the visions of dden time! 

** But all hath pass’d,—and the half-eras’d stone, 

The iry^wreath’d cdumn nodding alone. 
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The oriel window’s rich tracerj. 

The cloister’s delicate imagery, 

The pointless lance, and the rusted sword. 

The cnunlding parchment’s cherish’d hoard 
Of awful signs, ridi with mystery 
Of cabala, or deep aldiemy,— 

And the missal with fadeless colours still bright. 
Or the time-worn scutcheon of once-fam’d knight. 
Or the rode minstrel’s half-lost rhyme, 

Is all to us of the olden rime; 

Save those visions so witching, so wild, and high, 
That rise when we muse upon days gone by. 

" And therefore, most dear art thou to me, 

CHd Troynoovant; for I ne’er can see 
Thine ancient Inddge, nor thy mystic stone, 

Nor list the mellow and silvery tone 
Of the bells of St Mary Overy; 

Nor that history-teeming structure see. 

Thine age-bleach’d tower, nor thy dvic hall, 

Nor the min’d fragments of thy wall. 

Nor thy Templaris rime-wom effigies,— 

Bat pageants of elder days round me rise. 
Romance resumeth her whilom reign ; 

Thine age-past glories beam bright again ; 

And the pride and pomp of chivalry 
In vanishing beauty fleet swiftly by. 

And as the minstrd in slumber bound, 
lasted sweet music stealing around. 

Awaking, essay’d to catch that strain 
Of unearthly sweetness, but all in vain ; 

Yet, still with weak hands the chords would try. 
Of that magic and heaven-bom melody; 
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Thus, 60 sweet, bat so matchless, to me appears 
Thy faerie-bright vision of long-past years ; 

And thus, though all skilless, with powers too scant. 
Would I trace thy fleet shadows, old Troynouvant, 
And shew thee, as witching, as vividly bright, 

As thou risest at times to my eager sight 
Alas! alas! I may never braid 
A garland well worthy to crown thy head: 

Yet, tho’ scant and tho* rude the offering be. 

The best that I may would I bring to thee.** 
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Before malang use of the authorities upon which a 
new account of the Parentage, date of Birth, and 
Character of Bobin Hood is intended to be grounded, 
and to which reference has been made in the Editor’s 
Preface, a brief notice of the sources of information 
possessed bj his former biographers cannot be irre¬ 
levant, if not absolutely necessary, to remove in the 
present day old prepossesrions and prejudices. 

For this purpose an Abridgement of bis Life by 
Mr. Bitson, and of the copious Notes which accom¬ 
pany it, is of importance; allusion being made therein, 
particularly in the Notes, to almost every circum- 
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stence thmt had then been written or published by 
him rektipe to the Hero and his companions, even 
to aUusions to his name. 


** It win scaroety be expected,” sajs Mr. Bitson, in the 
enmmenccment of this Ihfb, "that any one should be 
able to ofler an andientic narrative of the life and trans¬ 
actions of this extraordinaiy personage. The times in 
whidi he Hved, the mode of life he adopted, and the 
silenoe or loss of contemporary writers, are drcnmstanoes 
aaffidently fisvonrabl^ indeed, to romance, but altogether 
inimical to historical truth. {Note a.) The reader must, 
therefore, be contented adth such a detail, however scanty 
or imperfsct, as a aealoua pursuit of the subject enables 
one to give; and whidi, though it may fiul to satisfy, may 
possibly serve to amuse. 

" No assistance has been derived from the labours of 
his professed biographers (b) ; and even the industrious 
Sir John Hawkins, from whom the public might have ex¬ 
pected ample gratification upon the subject, acknowledges 
that * the history of this popular hero is but little known, 
and ail the scattered fragments concerning him, could 
thqr be brought together, would fall far short of satisfying 
ioeh an enquirer as none but real and authenticated facts 
will content’ ^ We must,’ he says, ‘ take his story as we 
find it’ He *aocordin^y gives us nothing but two or 
three trite and trivial extracts, with which every one at 
all onriods about the subject was as well acquainted as 
^c)i It is not, at the same time, pretended that 
the present attempt promises more than to bring together 
the scattered fragments to which the learned historian 
alludes. This, however, has been done, according to the 
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best of the compiler’s information and abilities ; and the 
result is, with a due sense of the deficiency of both, sub¬ 
mitted to the reader’s candour. 

** Robin Hood,” Mr. Ritson then proceeds to assert, 
** was bom at Lockslej, in the county of Nottingham (d), 
in the reign of king Henry U, and about the year of 
Christ 1160 (s). His extraction was noble, and his tmtf 
name Robert Fitzooth, which Yulgar pronunciation 
easUy corrupted into Robin Hood (f.) He is frequently 
s^led, and commonly reputed to have been, Earl of 
Huntinodon ; a title to which, in the latter part of his 
life, at least, he actually appears to have had some sort of 
pretension (o). In his youth he is reported to have been 
of a wild and extravagant disposition; insomuch that, his 
inheritance being consumed or forfeited by his excesses, 
and his person outlawed for debt, either from necessity or 
choice he sought an asylum in the woods and forests, with 
which, immense tracts, especially in the northern parts of 
the kingdom, were at that time covered (h). Of these he 
chiefly affected Barasdale in Yorkshire, Sherwood in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, and, according to some, Plompton-park, in 
Cumberland (i). Here he either found, or was after¬ 
wards joined by, a number of persons in similar circum¬ 
stances: 

* Such M the fiiiy of migofemed youth 
Thrust from the compeuy of awful men 

who appear to have considered and obeyed him as their 
diief or leader, and of whom his principal favourites, or 
those in whose courage and fidelity he most confided, 
were. Little John (whose surname is said to have been 
Nmhr \ William Scadlock (Scathelock or Scarlet)^ 
George a Green, pinder (or pound-keeper) of Wake* 
field, Much, a miller’s son, and a certain monk or friar 
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named Tuck (j.) He is likewise said to hare been 
aooompanied in bis retreat bj a female of whom he 
was enamooredy and whose real or adopted name was 
Marian (k). 

** His oompanj, in process of time, consisted of a han¬ 
dled archers; mmi, sajs Migor, moat skilfal in battle, 
whom four times thi^ number of the boldest fellowB dorst 
not attadc. His manner of recmiting was somewhat ain- 
gnlar; for, in the words of an old writer (l), * wherao- 
erer he heard of anj that were of unusual strength and 
^hardines,’ he would desgjse himself, and rather than 
fiijle, go Ijke a begger to become aoquajnted with them; 
and, after he had tryed them with fyghting, never give 
them over tjl he had used means to drawe [them] to Ijve 
after his fashion,’ a practice of which numerous instances 
are recorded W the more common and popular aooga,^ 
where, indeed, he seldom fails to receive a sound beating. 
In shooting with the long bow, which they dnefly prac¬ 
tised, * ^bgj excelled all the men of the land; though, as 
eecasion required, they had also other weapons’ 

** In these forests, and with this cmnpany, he for many 
years reigned like an independent sovereign ; at perpetual 
war, indeed, with the king of England, and all his subjects, 
with an exception, however, of the poor and needy, and 
such as were ^desdate and oppressed,’ or stood in need of 
his protection. When molested, by a superior force, in 
one places he retired to another, still defying the power of 
what was called law and government, and making his 
enemies pay dearly, as well for their open attacks, as for 
tiior dandestine treadiery. It is not, at the same time^ 
to be concluded that he must, in this opposition, have been 
guilty of numifest treason or rebellion; as he most cer¬ 
tainly can be justly charged with neither. An outlaw, in 
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those times, being deprived of protection, owed no alle- 
gimnce: * his hand was against eveiy man, and every man’s 
hand igainst him.’ These forests, in short, were his ter¬ 
ritories ; those who acoon^Mmied and adhered to him, his 
subjects: 

* The wbrid was not his fiiend, Aor the world's law:’ 

and what better title King Richard cooM pretend to the 
territory and people of England than Robin Hood had to 
the dominion of Bamsdale or Sherwood, is a question 
humbly submitted to the consideration of the political 
philosopher. 

** The deer with which the royal forests then abounded 
(every Norman tyrant being, like Nimrod, ^a mighly 
hunter before the Lord’), would afford our hero and his 
companions an ample supply of food throughout the year; 
and of fuel, for dressing their venison, or for the other 
purposes of life, they could evidently be in no want. The 
rest of their necessaries would be easily procured, partly 
by taking what they had occasion for from the wealthy 
passenger, who traversed or approached their territories, 
and partly by commerce with the neighbouring villages or 
great towns. 

It may be readily imagined that such a life, during 
great part of the year at least, and while it continued free 
fiom the alarms and apprehensions to which our foresters, 
one would suppose, must have been too frequently subject, 
might be sufficiently pleasant and desirable, and even de¬ 
serve the compliment which is paid to it by Shakspeare, 
in his comedy of Am You Like It (act i. scene 1), where, 
on Oliver’s asking, * Where will the old duke live?* 
Charies answers, * They say he is already in the forest of 
Arden, and a many merry men with him; and there they 
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fire like the old Robin Hood of England; and fleet 
flie time carelessly as they did in the golden world.’ Their 
gaDant chiefs indeed, may be presumed to have frequently 
exclaimed with the banished Valentine, in another play of 
the same author ( 7 W Gentiemen of FerOfut): 

* How nae doth breed a halut in a Duml 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than floniishing peopledtowns: 

Here can 1 sit alone, unseen of any. 

And to the nightingale’s comphuning notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes.* 

Their mode of life, in short, and domestic economy, of 
which no authentic particulars have been even tradition¬ 
al preserved, are more easily to be guessed at than der 
scribed. They have, nevertheless, been elegantly sketched 
by the animating pencil of an excellent, though neglected, 
poet. 

[Mr. Ritson here quotes a well-known passage of up¬ 
wards of fifi^ lines from Drayton’s Pofyolbion^ song xxvi., 
relative to Robin Hood’s mode of life in conjunction with 
his companions; the particulars of which Drayton had no 
doubt collected from the popular songs and legends of the 
day; commencing with 

** The merry pranks he play’d, would ask an age to tell. 

And the adTentnres strange that Robin Hood befeU,” &c.] 

« That our hero and his companions, while they lived in 
the woods, had recourse to robbeiy for their better support, 
is neither to be concealed nor to be denied. Testimonies 
lo this purpose, indeed, would be equally endless and un¬ 
necessary. Fordnn, in the fourteenth century, calls him^ 
* UU/awumssimvs necarvuSy^ that most celebrated robber; 

* "Famoaus” is of mf report; eeUroted robber is therefore bad 
translatioa; and **8icarius’’ is cMUAroot. 
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and Major terms him and Little John, *famatUsimi la^ 
trones’ But it is to be remembered, according to the 
confession of the latter historian, that, in these exertions 
of power, he took away the goods of rich men only, never 
killing any person, unless he was attacked or resisted; that 
he would not suffer a woman to be maltreated; nor ever ^ 
fo6k anything from the poor, but charitably fed them with f 
the wealth he drew from the abbots. ^ I disapprove,’ says 
he, * of the rapine of the man; but he was the most hu¬ 
mane, and the prince of all robbers.’ In allusion, no 
doubt, to this irregular and predatory course of life, he has 
had the honour to be compared to the illustrious Wallace, 
the champion and delivmer of his country; and that, it is 
not a little remarkable, in the latter’s own time (m). 

[Mr. JEUtson then, in allusion to the aversion which 
Robin Hood is popularly recorded to have entertained 
against bishops, abbots, priests, and monks, cannot resist 
the temptation to indulge in his well known derision of 
Christianity; and having quoted from Fordun a very ex¬ 
traordinary escape of Robin Hood, which that writer attri¬ 
butes to his perseverance in hearing mass, &c.; Mr. B. 
thus descants upon it: They who deride the miracles of 
Moses or Mahomet, are at full liberty no doubt to reject 
those wrought in favour of Robin Hood.” This indecent 
and nnnecessaiy sneer against the Christian belief in mi¬ 
racles, for Mahomet never pretended to work any, adds 
one more to the innumerable proofs of how restless and 
unea^ a sensation is the disbelief of religious truth. As 
there are similar reflections also levelled at magistrates 
and other respectable members of the communily, this part 
of the life may well be passed over;] which Mr. R. thus 
concludes: 

Having, for a long series of years, maintained a sort 
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of independent sovereignty, and set kings, judges, and 
m agi s tr a tes at defiance, a prodamation was published (n), 
oIRaing a considerable reward for bringing him in either 
dead or alive; which, however, seems to have been produc¬ 
tive of no greater success than former attempts for that 
purpose. At length, die infirmities of old age increasing 
upon him (o), and desuNms to be relieved, in a fit of sidc- 
MSB, by being let blood,^he. apphed for that purpose to the 
prioress of Crkl^ nunnery in Yorkshire, his relation 
(women, particolarly religious women, bring in those 
times somewhat better skilled in surgery than the sex is 
at present), by whom he was treacherously suffered to 
bleed to death. This event happened on the 18th of No¬ 
vember 1247, being the thirty-first year of Bong Henry 
and (if the date assigned to his birth be correct) about 
die ei^lity-seventh of his age. He was interred under 
some trees at a short distance from the house; a stone 
being |daeed over his grave, with an inscription to his 
memory (r). 

^ Such was the end of Robin Hood; a man, who, in a 
barbarous age, and under a complicated tyranny, displayed 
a spirit of fireedom and independence which has endeared 
him to the common people, whose cause he maintained (for 
an oj^orition to tyranny is the cause of the peo^), and, 
in qphe of the malicious endeavours of pitiful monks^ by 
whom history was consecrated to the crimes and follies of 
tided ruffians and sainted idiots, to suppress aU record of 
his patriotic exertions and virtuous acts, wiU render his 
name immortaL 

*Diim jogamootit aper, fln?iM dam piseis amabit, 

Domqm thjmo paacrator apes, dam rore cicadse, 

Sealer honoa, nooieoqae taom, laodesqae numebont.* 

** With respect to his personal character, it is sufficiently 
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evident that he was active, brave, prudent, patient; pos¬ 
sessed of uncommon bodilj strength, and considerable 
military skill; just, generous, benevolent, faithful, and 
beloved or revered by his followers or adherents for his 
excellent and amiable qualities. Fordun, a priest, extols 
his pie^; Major (as we have seen) pronounces him the 
most humane and the prince of all robbers; and Camden, 
whose testimony is of some weighty calls him, ^prttdonem 
the gentlest of thieves.* As proofs of his 
universal and singular popularity: his story and exploits 
have been made the subject as well of various dramatic 
exhibitions (a) as of innumerable poems, rhymes, songs, 
and ballads (s): he has given rise to divers proverbs (t) ; 
and to swear by him, or some of his companions, appears 
to have been a usual practice (u) : his songs have been 
dianted on the most solemn occasions; his service some^ 
times preferred to the word of Gk>d (v): he may be 
r^;arded as the patron of archery; and, though not actu¬ 
ally canonized (a situation to which the miracles wrought 
in his favour, as well in his lifetime as after his death, 
and the supernatural powers he is, in some parts, sup¬ 
posed to have possessed, give him an indisputable claim), 
he obtained the principal distinction of sainthood, in having 
a festival allotted to him, and solemn games instituted in 
honour of his memory, which were celebrated till the latter 
end of the sixteenth century (w); not by the populace only, 
but by kings or princes and grave magistrates, and that as 

* The prince of all robbers is undoubtedly Bobin Hood. ** But 
Robin,*’ sajs Sir Walter Scott, ** will stOl remain ' the gentlest of 
thierea.* He acted upon a larger scale, or in opposition to a larger 
injustice, to a whole political ^stem. He * shook the snperflnx to 
the poor, and shewed the heavens more just”*— Gilbert of the WhiU 
Hoad, Mmetrebjf of the Seottuk Border, voL L p. 21. 

H 
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wen in Scotland as in England; being considered, in the 
ibnner eentoiy, of the highest pditical importanoe, and 
essential to the ciFii and leligioas liberties of the people, 
the efforts of government to sappress themfineqnently pro- 
dneing tomnlt and insurrection: his bow, and one of his 
a rrow y his chair, his cap, and one of his slippers, were 
p eese rre d with peculiar veneration, till within the present 
eeotoij; and not onlj places which afforded him security 
or amusement, bat even the well at whidi he quenched his 
thirsty sdU retain his name,—a name which, in the middle 
of the present century, was conferred as an honourable 
distinction upon the prime minister of the king of Mada- 
gMaur.(x) 

"After his death, his company was dispersed (t). Bls- 
toiy is silent in pardcolars; all that we can, therefore, 
leira that tiie honour of Little John’s death and burial 
is contended for rival nations (z): that his grave con* 
tinned long ^celebrious for the yielding of excdllent whet¬ 
stones and that some of his descendants, of the name of 
Naphtf which he himself bore, land they from him, were 
in being so late as the last century.’’ 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 

&SPBBBED TO IN THE FOREGOING lAFE BY MR. RITSON, 
WITH 80MB BT TRB BOITOB. 


(a) In Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, voL yi. Essay 
am Romamce^ p. 160, is the following paragraph, which 
more accurately defines the distuu^on between romance 
and historical truth, than that here drawn by Mr. Bitson: 

The progress of romance keeps pace with that of so¬ 
ciety, which cannot long exist, even in the simplest state, 
without exhibiting some specimens of this attractive s^le 
of composition. It is not meant by this assertion, that in 
early ages such narratives were invented, as in modem 
times,, in the character of mere fiction, devised to b^;uile 
the leisure of those who have time enough to read and 
attend to them. On the contrary, romance and real his¬ 
tory have the same common origin. It is the aim of the 
fiarmer to maintain as long as possible the mask of yendty ; 
and, indeed, the traditional memorials of all earlier ages 
partake in sudi a varied and doubtful d^ree of the qua¬ 
lities essential to those opposite lines of composition, that 
tiiey form a mixed class between them, and may be termed 
either Bomantie Histories, or Historical Bomance^ accord¬ 
ing to the pn^K»rti<m in whidi the troth is debased by 
fictioB, or their fictkm mingled with truth.”— Editor. 

(b) Former biographers, &C.”] Such, that is, as have 
already appeared in print, since a sort of manuscript life 
in the Sloane Library, will appear to have been of some 
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servioe.* The first of these respectable personages is the 
author, or rather compiler of ** The noble Birth and gallant 
Atchievements of that remarkable Ontlaw Robin Hood ; 
together with a true account of the many merry extrava¬ 
gant exploita he played; in twelve severd stories; newly 
collected by an ingenious antiquary. London, printed by 
W. O.* [William Onley] 4to. black letter, no date. These 
"several stories,* in fimt, are only so many of the songs in 
the common GaHand transposed; and the " ingenious an¬ 
tiquary,* who strung them together, has known so little of 
his trade, that he sets out with informing us of his hero’s 
banidiment I 7 King Henry the E^hih. The above is 
suf^osed to be the "smaU merry book,* called Eobin 
Hoodj mentioned in a list of " books, ballads, and histories, 
printed for and sold by William Thackeray, at the Angel 
in l>acA- 1 ahe* (about 1680), preserved in one of the 
volumes of old ballads (part of Bagford’s collection) in the 
British Museum. 

Another piece of biography, from which much will not 
be expected, is " The lives and heroick atchievements of 
the renowned Robin Hood and James Hind^ two noted 
robbers and highwaymen. London, 1752,* 8 vo. This, 
however, is probably nothing more than an extract from 
Johnson’s Uves ^ the Highwaymen^ in which, as a speci¬ 
men of the anthoris historical authenticity, we have the 
life and actions of that noted robber. Sir John Falstaff. 

The principal, if not sole, reason why our hero is never 
once mentioned by Matthew Paris, Benedictus Abbas, or 
in any other ancient English history, was most probably 
hb avowed enmity to churchmen ; and history, in former 

* This life, as before mentioned, will be inserted entire in the 
appendix to this Tohime. 
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times, was written by none but monks. From the same 
motives that Josephus is pretended to have suppressed all 
mention of Jesus Christ, they were unwilling to praise the 
actions which they durst neither misrepresent dot deny. 
Fordun and Major, however, being foreigners, have not 
been deterred by this professional spirit from rendering 
homage to his virtoes.— RiUan. 

(c) Mr. Ritson does not here do justice to the notice of 
Rolun Hood in Sir John Hawkins’s Hitiory ofMtmc. He 
devotes many pages to the subject; the note in the pre- 
faoe, p. xxiii, is a specimen of his illustrations, and of the 
entertaining manner in which he treats the subject.— Ed. 

(d) “-was bom at Locksley in the county of Not- 

tinghauL”] Robin Hood,” says a MS. in the British 
Museum (Bib. Sloane, 715), written, as it seems, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, ** was borne at Lockesley, 
in Yorkshjrre, or, after others, in Nottinghamshire.” The 
writer here labours under manifest ignorance and confusion, 
but ike first row of the rubric will set him right: 

* In Locksley town, in meny Nottinghamshire, 

In merry sweet Locksly town. 

There bold Robin Hood was bom and was bred. 

Bold Robin of fiunons renown.* 

Dr. Fuller ( Worthies of England^ 1662, p. 320) is doubt¬ 
ful as to the place of his nativity. Speaking of the Me¬ 
morable Persons” of Nottinghamshire, “Robert Hood,” 
says he, “ (if not by birth) by his chief abode this coun¬ 
try-man.” 

The name of such a town as Locksley^ or LoxUy (for so 
we sometimes find it spelt), in the county of Nottingham 
or of York, does not, it must be confessed, occur either in 
Sir Heniy Spelman’s ViUare AngUcumy in Adams’s Index 
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service.* The first of these respectable personages is the 
author, or rather compiler of The noble Birth and gallant 
Atchievements of that remarkable Outlaw Robin Hood ; 
together with a true account of the many merry extrava¬ 
gant exploits he played; in twelve several stories; newly 
collected by an ingenious antiquary. London, printed by 
W. O.* [William Onley] 4to. black letter, no date. These 
** several stories,* in fact, are only so many of the songs in 
the common GaHand transposed; and the ingenious an- 
tiquaiy,* who strung them together, has known so little of 
his trade, that he sets out with informing us of his hero's 
banishment King Henry the Eighth, The above is 
supposed to be the small merry book,* called Robin 
Hoody mentioned in a list of books, ballads, and histories, 
printed for and sold by William Thackeray, at the Angel 
in l>aci:-1aiie* (about 1680), preserved in one of the 
volumes of old ballads (part of Bagford's collection) in the 
British Museum. 

Another piece of biography, from which much will not 
be expected, is " The lives and heroick atchievements of 
the renowned Robin Hood and James Hmd^ two noted 
robbers and highwaymen. London, 1752,* 8vo. This, 
however, is probably nothing more than an extract from 
Johnson’s Lives cf the Highwaymen^ in which, as a speci¬ 
men of the authoris historical authenticity, we have the 
life and actions of that noted robber. Sir John Falstaff. 

The principal, if not sole, reason why our hero is never 
once mentioned by Matthew Paris, Benedictus Abbas, or 
in any odier ancient English history, was most probably 
his avowed enmity to chnrriimen ; and histoiy, in former 

* This life, as before mentioned, will be inserted entire in the 
appendix to this Tohime. 
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times, was written by none but monks. From the same 
motives that Josephus is pretended to have suppressed all 
mention of Jesus Christ, they were unwilling to praise the 
actions which th^ durst neither misrepresent nor deny. 
Fordun and Major, however, being foreigners, have not 
been deterred by this professional spirit from rendering 
homage to his virtues.— Riisan. 

(c) Mr. Ritson does not here do justice to the notice of 

Robin Hood in Sir John Hawkins’s He 

devotes many pages to the subject; the note in the pre- 
fiwse, p. xxiii, is a specimen of his illustrations, and of the 
entertaining manner in which he treats the subject._ Ed. 

(d) “ -was bom at Locksley in the county of Not¬ 

tingham.’’] << Robin Hood,” says a MS. in the British 
Museum {Bib, Sloane^ 715), written, as it seems, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, « was borne at Lockesley, 
1*^ Yorkshyre, or, after others, in Nottinghamshire.” The 
writer here labours under manifest ignorance and confusion, 
but the first row of ike rubric will set him right: 

* In Locksley town, in merry Nottinghamshire, 

In merry sweet Locksly town. 

There bold Robin Hood was bom and was bred. 

Bold Robin of fiunons renown.* 

Dr. Fuller ( Worthies of England^ 1662, p. 320) is doubt- 
fnl as to the place of his nativity. Speaking of the Me¬ 
morable Persons” of Nottinghamshire, ‘‘Robert Hood,” 
says he, “ (if not by birth) by his chief abode this coun¬ 
try-man.” 

The name of sudi a town as Locksiey^ or Loxley (for so 
we sometimes find it spelt), in the county of Nottingham 
OT of Yoric, does not, it must be confessed, occur either in 
Sir Heniy Spelman’s VUlare Anglkum^ in Adams’s Index 
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Vmarisp in Whall^s England* Gazeiieer^^ in Thorolon’s 
HiUory ^ Nottingka$iuhirey or in the Nomina VUIarum 
Ebaraoetumm (YoA^ 1768» 8to.) The silenoe of these 
sothorities is not» however, to be r^;srded as a condnsive 
proof that such a place never existed. The names of 
towns and villages of which no trace is now to be found 
bat in ancient writingfl^ would fill a vdnme^— Bkmm, 

A Wocoestershire antiquary, while these volomes were 
preparing for the pcess, has startled the editor by daiming 
Loxley in StafibfdBhire, or Lozley in Warwickshire as the 
birth^ace of Robin Hood; the forest of FeAenham in 
Woccesteishire as the early scene of his exploits; and 
that it was not till after the battle of Evesham that ** he 
removed to Sherwood forest in Nottinghamshire end to 
Bamsdale forest in Yoikshire.’’ 

The tract in whiA these discoveries appear is entitled 
" On the Jovial Honter of Bromsgrove Home the Hunter, 
and Robin Hood, by Jabez ALLiEe Esq. F.S.A.’* Lon¬ 
don 1846. 

To this gentleman the editor acknowledges himself in¬ 
debted for the first intimation he has met with, that there 
are localities in Worcestershire evidently called after 
Rdnn Hood’s name, and not mentioned by Mr. Ritson in 
his numerous allusions to every vestige in print or other¬ 
wise in iriuch, in his keen researches, he found it retained. 

But the author of the tract, in the opinion of the pre¬ 
sent editor, is rather too credulous, when he attempts to 
show not only that the Jovial Hunter of Bromsgrove euJ 
Home the Hunter in the Merry Wrote rf Windeor^ were 
the same personagee but that Robin Hood was so also; 

The antiquary shall, however, speak for himself; and 

^ AU three mention a Loxl^ in Warwickshire, and another in 
Staffordshiie **near Needwood Forest, the manor and seat of the 
Kinaidslejs.”—Jiaaw, 
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let public opinion be pronounced upon the probabili^ of 
his conjectures: 

** Another question i8» whether that mysterious person¬ 
age called the Devil’s Huntsman, or Harry-ca-nab, was 
not the Jovial Hunter? And who was Una Harry-ca- 
nab ? Now there is a field called Bobin Hood’s Oak in 
the parish of Qiaddesley Corbett, and a field called Robin’s 
Acre in the paiidi of Grimley, and fields called Robin’s 
Piece, Big Robins, and Little Robins, in the parish of 
'Dudebigg; and it is possible, therefore, that Robin 
Hood, the hero of the forests, may, under the nickname 
of Harry-ca-nab^ have been the Jovial Hunter. It is 
pretty dear that he was at the battle of Evesham, temp. 
Henry lU, anno 1265; and his character, as handed 
down by tradition, very much corresponds with that of 
the Jovial Hunter. » 

^ This is a very interesting view of the subject; and 
although it may be considered as standing upon slender 
ground, yet the following may be brought in some sup¬ 
port of it 

** Dr. Nash, in vd. L of his ffistmy of Worcestershire 
(Introd. p. 68), says: *Among the forest rolls remaining in 
thedoeetof the dd Chapter House of Westminster Abbey 
(where the Bing’s Bendi and Commcm Pleas records are 
now kept, anno 1778), is one entitled an the back, * Rot 
de fores ta de Fyperode in com. Wigom, temp. R. Johan.’ 
Which forest seems to have contained within its bounds 
part of Chaddealey Corbett, Bd Broughton, Bromsgrove, 
Alvedundi, 8te. Some woods in Qiaddesley still retain 
the name of Pqipyr Woods. In the Inqnisitio post mor¬ 
tem Rogeri Bishopsden, 18 R. II, he is said to have hdd 
at his death the office of bailiff of the forest of Feckeney, 
el Ityperode intra forestam de Feckenham. By this it 
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skoold seem that Pfperode Forest was only a member of 
the large forest of Fei^enham.’ Other parts of the 
North of W<Noestmhlre were induded in Kjnvare 
(Enyer) Forest; rach as part of Pedmore, Ha^ey^ Old 
Swinfocd, Chaddesley, Sddemiinster, Wblverl^, and 
ChnrdiilL’’ 

" The boundaries of FeAenham Fcmst were mnA en¬ 
larged by Henry to the Toy great distress of the 
inhabitants; in fae^ the greatest portion of die north and 
north-east part of Worcestershire was indnded in it. The 
foDowini^ among many other places^ were added to- it by 
Heniy, namdy, part of Droitwich, of Hanbnry, oi Bos- 
hod^ of Hartlebmy, of Chaddesl^ Cwbett, of Forfidd, 
of Coftooy of Alvechnrchy of Tardebigg (indoding the 
hamlet of Bedditdi), of Harvington, of Eyesham, of 
Fladbory, of Abberton, of CSrowk, of Bredico^ and of 
Spetchl^. 

** Her^ then, we have proof that the fidd called Robin’s 
Acre, in Grimly, was situated near to the forests, and 
that the piece called Robin Hood’s Oak, in Chadded^ 
Corbett, and Rolnn’s Piece, Big Robins, and Little Robins, 
in Tarddxigg, lay in the midst of the forests; and conse¬ 
quently, it is very probable, that Robin Hood sometimes 
ranged in those parts, dther to chase die wild animals of 
die district, or to avenge the grievous wrongs that his 
countrymen were enduring, especially under the odious 
forest laws; and therefore that the oak and (daces in ques¬ 
tion were named fircun him either in his lifetime or Aordy 
after his death.” 

Then follow these Addenda:— 

** It has been contended by some writers that Robin 
Hood was bom at a place called Locksley, or Loxley, 
which is said to have been either in Yorkshire or Notting- 
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hamshire; bot we have no evidence of any such place in 
either of those counties. (See Smith’s Standard Library^ 
* Robin Hood,’ pages 4 & 6.) There is a township called 
Loxlej in the parish of Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, and a 
parish called Lozlej, situated near to Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in Warwickshire; and the question is, whether the 
latter place, which laj near to Feckenham Forest, was not 
the birth-place of our hero; and if so, it is probable that 
afiter the battle of Evesham he removed to Sherwood 
Fewest, in Nottinghamshire, and to Bamsdale Forest, in 
Yoiiuhire. This appears, in some measure, to be corro¬ 
borated by the following extract from page 5 of the above- 
mentioned work, namely: * Dr- Fnllpf { 
land, 1662, page 320) is doubtful as to the plaoe^*his 
nativity. Speaking of the * Memorable Persons’ of Not- 
tinghamriiire, ^Robert Hood,’ says he, ^(if not by 
by bis chief abode this country-man.’ ” 

** Edward I, in or soon afW the twenty-eighth year of 
his reign, 1299 (perhaps out of compunction for all the 
blood which he had shed at the battle of Evesham, 3cc. in 
his father^s reign), disafforested all the before-mentioned 
lands, which his grandfather, Henry II, had so tyranni¬ 
cally wrested from the people and added to Feckenham 
Forest. (See Nash, voL i. Introduction, pp. 65 and 66.) 
And as this took place only about thirty-five years after 
the battle of Evesham, it is not unlikely that Robin Hood 
was either then living or had not long been dead; and, in 
some proof of it, that veiy interesting l^endaiy poem, 
entitled * A Lytell .Geste of Robyn Hode,’ (and which is 
probably the oldest and most authentic that we have upon 
the subject), describes a great many of his exploits as 
having taken place during a long course of years in 
Edward’s reign.’’ 

I 
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Also in a letter addressed to the editor of a 'Worcester 
newspaper, who had raised a doubt upon Mr. Allies’ con¬ 
jectures, he writes thus: 

"Before I conclude, I must obsenre that it is prettj 
dear, from the evidence I have collected relative to Robin 
Hood, that he was not contemporary with Richard I, as is 
generally supposed, but with Henry III and Edward I; 
and, if I nut^ add amoiher conjeetare to those contained in 
the addenda to my treatise, I would say it is posdble that 
either Robin Hood’s tatbbr or grandfather might (like 
thousands of others) have been most tyrannicfdly dispos¬ 
sessed of land by Henry II, when he enlarged Feckenham 
Forest; and if so^ this in a measure would account for 
Robin’s decided hostility to the forest laws.” (EiSior.) 

(e) —" in the reign of King Henry U, and about the 
year of Christ 1160.”] "Robin Hood,” according to the 

Sloane MS. was bom.in the dayes of Henry U, about 

the year 1160.” This was the sixth year of that monarch ; 
at whose death anno 1189) he would, of course, be about 
twenty-nine years of age. Those writers are therefore 
pret^ correct who represent him as playing his pranks 
(Dr. Fuller's phrase) in the reign of King Richard I, and, 
according to the last named author, " about the year of 
our Lord 1200.’’ Thus Major (who is followed by Stowe, 
AnnaJes 227):" Circa h^ tempera [sic 

ut auguror, Ac.” A manuscript note in the Museum {Bib. 
Hot. 1233) not, in Mr. Wanley’s opinion, to be relied on, 
places him in the same period, " Temp. Rich. L” Nor is 
Fordnnaltogether out of his reckoning in bringing him down 
to the time of Henry HI,* as we shall hereafter see; and 


* It is smgnlar that Mr. Ritson, with his usual acuteueas, did not 
with this clue pursue the light which Fordun throws upon the period 
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with him agrees that noble clerke Maister Hector Boece,** 
who, in the nineteenth chapter of his threttene buke,” 
says, about this tjme was that waithman Robert Hode 
with his fallow litil Johne, &C.’’ {History of Scotlartd^ 
Edin. \641, fo.) A modem writer (History of fFhitby, 
by Lionel Charlton, Yorii, 1779, 4to.X though of no au¬ 
thority in this point, has done well enough to speak of him 
as living **in the days of abbot Richard, and Peter his 
successor that is, between the years 1176 and 1211.— 
RUson. [The date of Robin Hood*s birth will be more 
fully discussed in another place.— Editor. 

(f) *^His extraction was noble, and his true name 
Robert Fitzooth.”] In **an olde and auncient pamph¬ 
let,” which Grafton the chronicler had seen, it was written 
that ** This man discended of a noble parentage.” The 

4Sloane MS. says, He was of.parentage^” and 

though the material word is illegible, the sense evidently 
requires noble. So, likewise, the Harleian note: It is 
said that he was of noble blood.” Leland has also ex¬ 
pressly termed him rurbiUs” (CoUeetanea^ i. 54.) The 
following account of his family will be found sufficiently 
particular: Ralph Fitzothes or Fitzooth, a Norman, who 
had come over to England with William Rufiis, married 
Maud or Matilda, daughter of Gilbert de Gaunt earl of 
Kyme and Lindsey, by whom he had two sons: Philip, 
afterwards earl of Kyme, that earldom being part of his 
mother’s dowry, and William. Philip, the elder, died with¬ 
out issue; William was a ward to Robert de Yere, earl of 
Oxford, in whose household he received his education, and 

ia which BoHn Hood will oertoinly H^peor to have liTed, aocordiog 
to the arguments and prooft hereafter to be adduced from M. Thierry 
and the anonymous writer in the Xondbti <md WntmimMUr Review .— 
Editor. 
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wh<^ by the king’s express command, gave him in marriage 
to his own niece, the youngest of the three daughters of 
the celebraied lady Boisia de Yere, daughter of Aubrey de 
Yere^ earl of Guisnes in Normandy, and lord high cham¬ 
berlain of England under Henry 1, and of Adeliza, diiughter 
to Richard de Clare^ earl of Clarence and Hertford, by 
Phyn de Beaudiamm baron of Bedford, her second hus¬ 
band. The offspring ofthis marriage was our hero, Robert 
Fitzooth, commonly called Robin Hood. (See Stukel^s 
Pdkeograpkia Briiamdca^ No. L passim.) 

Warner also, in ADnosCs England^ 1602, p. 132, refers 
his existence to better daies, first ]^chard’s daies.” This, 
to be sure, would not be sufficient to decide the point; but 
neither judge nor counsel will dispute the authority of that 
oracle of the law Sir Edward Coke, who pronounces that 
^Robert Hood lived in the reign of Kmg Richard I.”— 
3 InsHiuUs^ 197. 

A writer in the GemdematCs Magazine for March 1792, 
under the signature of D. H.* pretends that Hood is only 
a corruption of o’th’wood, q. d. of Sherwood.^ This, to 
be sure, is an absurd conceit; but if the name were a 
matter of conjecture, it might be probably enough referred 
to som% particular sort of hood our hero wore by way of 
distinction or disguise. See Scott’s Discooerie cf Wiiek- 
crafts 1584, p. 512.— Bitson. 

(o) He is frequently styled Earl of Huntingdon, a 
title to which, for the latter part of his life at least, he 
actually aj^^ears to have had some sort of pretension.”— 
Ritsom. 


* Hw w rite r in the Gtnikmtm's Magaxme^ under the signatore of 
D. is wdl known to hsTe been Mr. Gough, against whom Mr. 
Ritson spared no opportnnity of exercising his splenetic temper.— 


EdUor. 
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In this note Mr. Ritson again quotes Grafton, Warner, 
and some other writers, who ascribe the title of Earl of 
Huntingdon to Robin Hood. Mr. R. also gives at full 
length his pedigree from Stokelej’s PaUsographia Bri- 
tannica. Having transcribed from Mr. Douce’s copy of 
Bobin Hood^ formerly Stokeley’s, the following abridge¬ 
ment of the pedigree in the doctor’s hand-writing, nothing 
else is necessaiy to be extracted from this long note. 

“ Guy Earl of Warwick. 

George Gamwell Joanna^ 

of Gimwell lao^ 

Esq. 

Robin FUx Odoth 

Gamwell, the king's forester in Yorkshire, 
mentioned in Camden. 

See my answer. No. IL of Lady Boisia, 
where is Bobm Hood's Fedtgne,** 

That the extraction of Robin Hood was noble, ani that 
his right to the title of Earl of Huntingdon, according to 
Dr. Stukeley’s pedigree, was not well founded, were sub¬ 
jects of controven^ in the GendemanU Magazme a few 
years before the appearance of the first edition of Mr. 
Ritson’s Robin HoodL The controversy seems to have 
arisen in consequence of Dr. Percy’s allusion in his Re^ 
Uquu of Ancient Poetry to Robin Hood’s pedigree, pub¬ 
lished l>y Dr. Stukeley, and to his epitaph by Dr. Ghde 
and Mr. Thoresby. The controversialists were, Mr. Pegge, 
under the signature of T. Row, and Mr. Gh)ugh, under 
the initials of D. H. 

Mr. Gh)ugh’8 refutation of Robin Hood’s presumed title 
to nobility, and the authenticity of his tomb-stone and 
epitaph thereon, must render any further dispute unneces¬ 
sary as to what was his station in society, although Mr. 
Gough does reduce the hero from the title of earl to one 


Fitz Odoth 
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equally deserving of our interest,—^that of an oppressed 
« English yeoman” or “ forester.”— EdUior, 

The following letter by Mr. Gough is extracted from 
the Gentleman*s Magazine: 

" Mr. Urban, March 8,1793. 

« ln turning over some of your former voloines, for the 
amusement of a winter^s evening, and in search after come 
facts, of which your Magazine is in general the faithful 
record, I was agreeably surprised at the concurrence in 
your old correspondent, T. Bow, voL xxxvL p. 260, with 
the present bishop of Dromore, concerning that hero of so 
many of the provincial songs, BoHn Moody who he con¬ 
ceives was so named quasi Robbing Moody or Modcy but by 
vulgar ficticm only Earl of MunUngdon. Your corres¬ 
pondent objects to Mood as a surname, I have long been 
of opinion, ftiat his name and title were misnomers and 
imaginary honours; and that as Robin of Ridsdale was the 
name of a notorious robber in Northumberland, given to 
one of the Umfranvilles, and to one of the Hilliards in the 
'Lancastrian army, in the reign of Edward lY,* and from 
them applied to a rude Boman statue in the Boman station 
in Bisingham in Northumberland, f so Bobin Woody 
Whodey ddiwoody q. d. of Shirwoody which was a forest of 
large extent and consideration in its time, was that of a 
deer-stealer of equal eminence in tract and neighbourhood, 
and that the title of Earl of MunUngdon was a nick-name 
for a great hunier or forest-marauder, who, like the bor¬ 
derers on most of our forests and chaces from that time to 
the present, thought the king’s game public property. 


* Hotchmsoii’s Nortliiimberlaiid, 191,192. 
t Honlej, B. B. 239. Northamberiand, xciiL Camden, Brit. 
•iiL 249. 
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The severity*of our forest laws is well known; and, at a 
time when predatory associations, if they may be so called, ^ 
were as common as gangs of smugglers in the beginning of 
this century, or as the inroads of barons on one another . 
five hundred years agi^ we shall not wonder that a chief- | 
tain of generosi^, partial to the poor at the expense of the ' 
rich, acquired a degree of immortality in song and story— 

* Fredoniim prinoeps et prsedo mitisdmns.** 

** If to this we add that he was an outlaw^ he rises in 
consequence as in desperation. Tradition concerning him 
IB rather of eariier date than history. By tradition is to 
be understood the afiixing his name to so many different 
spots, as so many others have that of King Arthur, King 
John, and, for want of a better, that of the Devil. Tra¬ 
dition, also, b answerable for making so great a difference 
between Robin Hood and Little John in point of stature; 
just as every set of bones, whose owner cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, whether found on a heath or in a cemetery, must 
have belonged to a giant. 

** Migor,f as cited by Stowe, b believed to be the first 


* Mmjor in Camden's Brit. iiL 17, and Stowe, 
t The whole of Major's account, which Stowe has incorporated 
into hb Annals, p. 159, by translation, runs thus: ** Circa hsM tem- 
pocm [the reign of Richard L] ut angnror, BoUrtmt HmAu Anglus et 
PanmM Joanmea latrones fiunatissimi [query, fiunonntmi] m nemo- 
ribus huoemnt, solum opulentomm Tiromm bona diripientes. Nul- 
Inm nisi eos mvadentem ?el resistentem pro suarum rerum tuitione 
ocdde m nt Ctsitnm aagittarios ad pugnam aptiasimos Robertus 
latrownfis ahdt, qnoa 400 viri fortiasuni inradere non andebant 
Rebus hujus Roberti g e stb tota Britannbm cantibosutitnr. Fcemi- 
nam nnUam opprimi permbit, nee panpemm bona sorripuit, vemm 
eos ex abbatum boob oblatb opipare pant Viri rapinam improbo, 
aed btronnm omnium bumanissimus et fmnoeps erat.’*—iv. 2. Thb 
bat aantenoe Mr. Camden quoted too much firom memory .—Gongk 
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of our historians who mentions him. The rimes of Robets 
Hod are mentioned bj Piers Ploughman, who lived in the 
reign of Edward IIL^ Hie ballads^ gesiSf and of 
which he is the hero^ are not muck earlier than the date of 
printing among ns. For these he was as JUu subject as 
Sng ArAur and Sng Cophduas and among these he 
maj take his place. 

** The tomb shewn for his at Elrkles nunnery, Yoric- 
shire, is a * * * § flat stone with a cross in the cemetery;’t 
which, having no one mark to assign it to him, may as 
well have covered any other person, and, from the cross, 
more probably a religions than a lay person. As to the 
story of his having been bled to death by design in that 
nunnery, it is but a story. 

“ Notwithstanding, therefore, the pains taken by the 
kamed Dr. Stnkdey,^ from a manuscript of all the gene¬ 
alogies of die English nobility, drawn up by the great Lord 
Buighley, to deduce this sturdy outlaw from the earls of 
Huntingdon, descended from a daughter of Waltheof, by 
Judith, the Conqueror’s niece, and from the earis, or 
rather barons^ of Kyme and Lindsey, by a daughter not 
mentioned by Dugdale, and married to Ralph Fitzooth, 
a Norman lord of Kyme, whose great-grandson was 
Robbrt Fitzooth, pretended earl of Huntingdon, we may 
venture to pronounce that he was nothing more or less 
than Robin Wood, or the Forester^ a notorious hunter, t.c. 
deer-stealer.T D. H.” 


*FoL2S»6dit issa 

f Omden’s Brit. Hi. 3S, 79. la joar vri. xxxtL 2S0, ooL S, L I, 
for pnk IFinidUeei mninerj, read pork near JBrtlees nunnery. 

{Fdwo^BritiL 115. 

§ Dugdale, Bar. L 400g who gives a diffiarent pedigree of Gant 
q If the abofe genealogy be right, the earldom, or rather of 
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(h) Mr. Ritson inserts here a long note, quoting Grafton 
and the Sloane MS. in support of the low courses of Robin 
Hood’s early life; all of which are fairly refuted by the 
anonymous writer in The London and fFesimmster Re^ 
view* The following note, in which Dr. Stukeley enter¬ 
tains the same opini<m as Mr. Ritson, is in the doctor’s 
hand-writing, in his copy of Ritson’s Robin Hood, after¬ 
wards Mr. Douce’s, and now in the Bodleian Library: 
Dr. Stukeley says, that Robin took to this wild way of 
life in imitation of his grandfather, Geoffery de Mande- 
yiUe, who, being a favourer of Maud empress, K. Stephen 
took him prisoner at St. Alban’s, and made him give up 
the tower of London, Walden, Plessis, &c., upon which he 
lived on plunder.”— Editor. 

(i) Of these he chiefly aflected Bamsdale, &c.”] 
" Along on the liR bond,” says Leland, ** a iiL miles of 
betwixt Milbnme and Feribridge I saw the wooddi and 
famose forrest of Bameddle, wher they say that Robyn 
Hndde lyvid like an outlaw.”— Itinerary, v. 101. 

^ They haunted about Bamsdale forest, Compton [read 
FUempton'] parke,* and such other places.”— MS. Sloane. 

*^His principal residence,” says Fuller, ** was in Shire- 
wood forrest in this county [Notts], though he had another 
haunt (he is no fox that hath but one hole) near the sea in 
the North-riding in Yorkshire, where Robin Hoods Bay 


Kyme descended to Robert XJmfraTille, Earl of Angos, baron of 
Prode [iVudftoe] and Bedeadale, the Rolnn of Redesdale before-men¬ 
tioned. Sir Gilbert Umfrarile, knt was oertainly Lord of Kyme, 2 
Henry V. 

• Flnmpton Buk, npon the banks of the Petterdl, in Cnmberland, 
was formerly rery large, and set apart by the kings of England for 
the keeping of deer. It was disa^rested or disparked by Henry 
the Eighth. 

R 
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Still retaineth his name: not that he was any pirat, but a 
land-thief, who retreated to those unsuspected parts for 
his securi^.” Warthiei of EngUmd^ p. 320.—iJitwwt. 

The EdUor found the following notice in one of Dr. 
Soothes #ni ninng Tolumes of The Doeter: 

« kmiung the good men, in Fnller’s acceptation of the 
tenn, who have been in any way connected with Doncas¬ 
ter, the first in renown, as well as in point of time, is 
Bdbin Hood. Many men talk of him who never diot in 
his bow; but many think of him when they drink at his 
well, which is at Skelbroke, by the way side, about six 
fiem Doncaster on the York road. There is a small 
inn near, with Bobin Hood for its sign; this country has 
produced no other hero whose popularity has endured so 
long. The Duke of Marlborough, the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, and the Marquis of Granl^, have flourished upon 
sign-posts, and have faded there; so have their compeers 
Prince Eugene and Prince Ferdinand. Bodney and 
Nels(m are fading; and the time is not fiur distant when 
WeUiogton also will have had his day. But, while Eng¬ 
land shitil be England, Bobin Hood will be a popular 
name.” 

Shakqpeare has the following allusions to Bobin Hood* 
*The old duke,’in^ YouUke Ity ^ is already in the forest 
of AmLwij and many merry men with him, and there they 
live, like the old Bobin Ho^ of England.* Master Silence, 
that ^ merry heart,’ that man of mettle, ^sings^’ in the 
sweet of the night, of 

* Bofaiii Hood, Scarlet and Jo^.’ 

The honourable conditions of Bobin’s lawless rule over 
his followers were evidently in our poet’s mind, when he 
makes Valentine say: 
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* I Uke yoor offer, tnd will lire with you, 

Flronded that yoa do no ontnget 
On silly women and poor passengers.’ ” 

The places of Robin Hood’s eiqiloits are thus particu- 
laify described in the plajof Tht Downfall of Robert EaH 
of HumUngton (CoUier^s edition, act iiL scene 2): 

** Jfeferl—Wind once more, joUy huntsmen, all yoor horns; 

Whose shrill sound, with the edioing wood’s assi8t» 

Shall ling a sad knell for the fearful deer, 

Befme our feather’d shafts, death’s winged darts. 

Bring sudden summons for thrir fetal ends. 

** SearitL —It’s foil seren year since we were outlaw’d first. 

And wealthy Sherwood was our heritage ; 

For an those years we rrigued uncontroU’d, 

From Bamsdale shrogs, to Nottingham’s red difib; 

At Blithe and.Tickhin were we welcome guests. 

Good George-a-Greene at Bradford was our firiend. 

And wanton Wakefidd’s Pinner lov’d ns wdL 
At Barnsley dwells a potter tough and strong. 

That never brook’d we brethren should have wrong. 

The nuns of Famsfield (pretty nuns they be) 

Gave napkins, shirts, and bands to him and me. 

Bateman of Kendall gave ns EendaU green. 

And Sharpe of Leeds, sharp arrows for ns made: 

At Botheram dwelt our bowyer, God him bliss; 

Jadmon he hight, his bows did never miss. 

This for our good; our scathe let Scathlock tdl. 

In merry Mansfield how it once befeL 

It seems singqlar that the aathor of this play should 
coofoimd two such personages as the shoemaker of Brad- 
fend, who made all comers ^ vail their staves,” and George- 
a-Greene, the pinner of Wakefield; yet such is the case 
in the text The exploits of both are celebrated in the play 
oi the Pinner fFakefidd (Dodsley’s O. P. vol. iiL) which 
seems to have been popular. Nevertheless, Henslowe in 
his MSS. speaks of G^rge-a-Greene as one dramatic 
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piece, and of the Pmner if Wakefidd as another, as if 
they were two distinct heroes. See Malone’s Shakipeare 
by Boswell, iiL 300. Mnnday also makes Scathlodi and 
Scariet two distioct persons.— Editor. 

(j) *^Littlk John, William Soadlock, George a 
Green, pinder of Wakefidd, Much, a miller’s scm, and 
a certain monk or friar named Tuck.”] As aU these 
personages were the boon companions of Bobin Hood, 
and bear a distinguished part in the Tarions ballads and 
songs intended for publication, the following history and 
description of them is given entire from Mr. Ritsop’s 
notes, with some additions by the Editor. 

Of these the pre-eminence is incontestably due to Utde 
John^ whose name is almost constantly coupled with that 
of his gallant leader. JJodS^afidlittill Johanne,’’ 

are menticmed together by Fordnn, as early as 1341; and 
later instances of the connexion would be almost endless. 
After the words, ^^fordebt became an outiaw,” the Sloane 
MS. adds: "then joyninge to him many stout fellowes 
of lyke diqwsition, amongst whom one called Litde John 
was principal or next to him, they haunted about Bams- 
dale forrest, &c.”— Ritson. 

In addition to the forcing allusion to Little John, the 
editor, in his prefree, has shewn that he acquired the name 
of IMe in jest; and it is probable that the miller’s son 
was nidmamed Much in ridicule also of his size. He was 
{wobably a great burly fellow, and as Bobin had two 
fdlowers rather larger than usual, Litde John had his 
q>pellati<m given as a contradictory joke on his size. 
Muek^ which was formerly used in the sense of great or 
large, indicated in the same jocnlatory manner the other 
yemnaiL Thus he had two big fellows familiarly known 
as Muck and Litde. 
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The following representation of Robin Hood and bis ^ 
two companions is copied from the cut in the editiomi* C 5 ^ 
of Robin Hoods Garland^ printed for J. Clark, W. Thack- 
ersLj, and T. Passenger, 1686, in the editor’s possession. 



"With respect to friar Tuck. " Though some say he 
was an other kynd of religious man, for that the order of 
f^rs was not yet sprung up” (MS. Sloane)^ yet as the 
Dominican friars (or friars preachers) came into England 
in the year 1221, upwards of twenty years before the death 
of Robin Hood [?], and several orders of these religions 
had flourished abroad for some time, there does not seem 
much weight in that objection: nor, in fact, can one pay 
much regard to the term friery as it seems to have been 
the common title given by the vulgar (more especially after 
the Reformation) to all the regular dergy, of which the 
friers were at once the lowest and most numerous. 1£ 
frier Tuck be the same person who, in one of the oldest 
songs^ is called The curtal frier of Fountainsdaley he must 
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necessarily have been one of the monks of that abbey, 
whidi was of the Cistertian order. However this may be, 
frier Tndc is frequently noticed, by old writers, as one of 
the oompanions of Bobin Hood, and as such was an essen* 
tial in the morris-dance. He is thus mentioned 

by Skelton, laureat, in his ^^goodly interlude” of Mag- 
niyieeneej written about the year 1500, and with an evi¬ 
dent allnaon to some game or pracdoenow totally forgotten 
and ine:q)licable: 

** Another bede shave halfe my berde, 

And bojrs to the pyleiy gan me plneke, 

And wolde have made m% freer 7WA, 

To preche out of the pylery hole.** 

In the year 1417, as Stow relates, one by his connter- 
feite name called frier Tucke^ ^th manie other male- 
frctors, oommittied many robberies in the counties of 
Surrey and Sussex, whereupon the king sent out his writs 
for their apprehension .”—AnnaleSy 1592.— RUson. 

In a note in the Olnstrations of act iv. scene 1, of 
the Two Gtndemen ef Verona, in Knight’s Shakepere, 
is the following notice of the Friar: 

"The jolly friar Tuck of the old Robin Hood ballads— 
the almost equally famous friar Tuck of Ivanhoe —is the 
powMiage whom the outlaws here invoke. It is unneces¬ 
sary for us to enter upon the legends 

*Of Tim^ themeny firiar, which many a sermon made, 

In praise of Bobin Hood, his outlaws, and his trade,* 

as old Drayton has it. It may be sufficient to give a 
rqiiesentation of his ^bare scalp.’ The fdlowing illus¬ 
tration is copied, with a little improvement in the drawing, 
from the firiar in Mr. Tollett’s painted window, represent¬ 
ing the celebration of May Day, which has been engraved 
in Reed’s and Malone’s editions of Shakspere. We shall 
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have occasion hereafter more particularly to refer to that 
window; and we may, therefore, only mention here, that 
the figures which represent morris dancers are very 
spirited. One of the chief is supposed to be. Maid 
Marian, the Queen of May; and, as Marian was the 
mistress of Robin Hood, who was occasionally styled King 
of May, it has been conjectured that the friar is Robin’s 
jovial chaplain. At any rate, the figure is not unworthy 
of friar Tuck.” 



This painting, in the window of Mr. Tollett’s mansion 
at Betley, in Stafibrdshire, has several times been en¬ 
graved ; and has formed the subject of various disserta¬ 
tions upon the origin and nature of the Morris dance. 
The first engraving i^peared in Johnson and Steevens’s 
edition of Shakspeare, 8vo. 1778, at the end of the first 
port of Henry lY, with Mr. Tolletfs opinion upon the 
diaracters of the difierent figures represented in the dance. 
There are twelve panes or compartments; one, repre¬ 
senting the may-pole; and eleven, fi)gures in the dance. 
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After Mr. ToDett had given his description of them, he 
added the following; and as it approaches more nearly, 
perhaps^ to the accurate one than any other, it is inserted 
entire. 

A genUeman,” says Mr. ToUett, of the highest class 
in historical literature, apprehends, that the representation 
upon my window is that of a monis-danoe proceraon 
about a may-pole; and he inclines to think, yet with many 
doubts of its prc^riety in a modem painting, that the per¬ 
sonages in it rank in the boustrophedon form. By this 
arrangement, says he, the piece seems to form a regular 
wholes and the train is begun and ended by a fool in the 
following manner; figure 12 is the well-known fool; figure 
11 is a Moriscc^ and figure 10 a Spaniard, persons pecu¬ 
liarly pertinent to the morris-dance; and he remarks, that 
ftie Spaniard obvioos^forms a sort of middle turn betwixt 
the Moorish and the English diaracters, having the great 
fiuitastical sleeve of the one, and the laced stomacher of 
the other. Figure 9 is Tom the piper. Figum 8 the 
may-pole. Then follow the EngH^ diaracters, repre¬ 
senting; as he apprehends, the five great ranks of dvil 
life. Figure 7 is the franklin or private gentleman. 
Figure 6 is a plain churl or villane. He takes figure 5, 
ftie man within the hobby-horse, to be perhaps a Moorish 
kmg, and from many circumstances of superior grandeur 
plainfy pointed out aa the greatest personage of the piece, 
the monarch of the May, and the intended consort of our 
English maid Marian. Figure 4 is a nobleman. Figure 3 
ftie friar, representative of all the dergy. Figure 2 is 
maid Marian, queen of May. Figure 1, the lesser fool, 
doses tiie rear. 

** With regard to the antiquity of the painted glass,” 
continues Mr. Tollett, ** there is no memorial or tradi- 
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tional acconnt transmitted to us; nor is there anj date in 
the room but this, 1621, which is over a door, and which 
indicates in my opinion the year of building the house. 
7%e Book of Sporttj or lawful Recreations upon Sunday 
after Eoemng Prayers^ and upon Hdy-days^ published by 
King James in 1618, flowed May-games, morris-danoes, 
and the setting up of May-poles; and as Ben Jonson’s 
masque of the Metamorphosed Gipsies intimates, that 
Maid Marian, and the PViar, tc^ether with the often- 
forgotten hobby-horse, were sometimes continued in the 
morris-dance as late as the year 1621,1 once thought that 
the glass might be stained about that time; but my present 
objections to this are the following ones. It seems, fn>m 
the prologue to the play of Henry Vlllf that Shakspeare’s 
fools should be dressed ^ in a long motley coat, guarded 
wit^ jfSlow;* but the fool upon my window is not so 
habited; and he has upon his head a hood, which I appre¬ 
hend might be the coverture of the fool’s head before the 
days of Shakspeare, when it was a cap with a comb like a 
cock’s, as both Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnson assert; 
and they seem justified in doing so, from King Lear’s fool 
giving Kent his cap, and calling it his coxcomb. I am 
uncertain whether any judgment can be formed from the 
manner of spelling the inscrolled inscription upon the 
May-pd^ upon which is displayed the old banner of 
England, and not the union flag of Great Britain, or St. 
George’s red cron and St. Andrew’s white cross joined 
together, which was ordered by ^ng James in 1606, as 
Stowe’s Chronicle certifies. Only one of the,doublets has 
buttons, which I conceive were common in Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign; nor have any of the figures mf&, which 
fashion commenced in the latter days of Henry Ylll; and 
from their want of beards, also, I am inclined to suppose 
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they were delineated before the year 1535, when King 
* Henry YUI commanded all aboot his court to poll their 
heads, and caused his own to be shaven.’ Probably the 
glass was painted in his youthful days, when he delighted 
in May games, unless it may be judged to be of much 
higher antiquity by almost two centuries. 

** Such are my cox^jectures upon a subject of much 
obscurity; but it is high time to resign it to one more 
conversant with the history of our ancient dresses.”— 
ToUeiL 

Mr. Douce, in his lUustraiions of Shaktpeare, voL ii. 
p. 482, has a learned and amusing dissertation on the 
ancient English morris dance, which he has illustrated by 
an engraving copied, as he says, from an exceedingly scarce 
one on copper by Israel Yon Mecheln, or Meckenen, so 
named from the place of his nativity, a Gknhan village on 
the confines of Flanders, in which latter country this artist 
appears to have resided; and therefore in most of his 
prints we may observe the Flemish costume of his time. 
From the pointed shoes that we see in one of his figures, 
it must have been executed between the years 1460 and 
1470^ about which latter period the broad-toed shoes came 
into fashion in France and Flanders. It seems to have 
been intended as a pattern for goldsmith’s work, probably 
a cup or tankard. 

In this dissertation, Mr. Douce enters into a full de¬ 
scription of the Robin Hood characters; and as this note 
has already extended to so great a length, his observa¬ 
tions will appear in the appendix, together with a fac* 
simile of the engraving. 

In Hone’s Fear Book^ pp. 834 to 855, is also a Icmg 
article upon the mmris dance, in which that indefatigable 
enquirer into our ancient manners and customs, sports and 
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games» has noticed much that has been written upon the 
morris dance by Mr. Tollett and Mr. Douce, with many 
original conjectures of his own, corroborated by a long 
extract from a curious and scarce tract, printed in 1609, 
mitiiled, ** Old Meg of Herefordshire for a Matd 
Marian, and Hereford Towne for a Morris Dance; 
or Twelve ' Morris Dancers in Herefordshire of 

TWELVE HUNDRED TEARS OLD.” 

Extracts from this article will also appear in the ap¬ 
pendix. 

The editor would only add the suggestion, whether the 
surname Tuck is not a generic appellation to a peculiarity 
in the habit of friars in general, and alludes to the dress 
of their order being tucked or folded round the waist by 
the means of the cord or girdle. Chaucer says of the 
Revs, in his Canierbury Talei, 

** Tacked he was as is a Mar aboat** 

George a Green is George o’ the Green^ meaning 
perhaps, as Mr. Ritson says in his note, the town-green^ in 
which the/KMouf or pinfold stood, of which he had the care. 
He has been particularly celebrated, and as good as G^rge 
a gp^n” is still a common saying. Drayton, describing 
the progress of the river Calder, in the West-riding of 
Yoriiahire, has the following lines: 

^ It ohano’d she in her coarse on ‘Kirkley* cast her eye, 

Where merry Robin Hood, that honest thief, doth lie; 
Beholding fitly too before how Wakefield stood, 

8he doth not only think of Insty Robin Hood, 

But of his meny man, the Fin^ of the town 
Of Wakefidd, George a Green, whose fames so fiur are Uown 
For their so valiant fight, that every freeman's song 
Can tell yoa of the same, quoth she, be talk'd on long. 

For ye were merry lads, and those were meny days.^ 
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Oar gallant Pindar is thus facetioualj oomm^orated 
bj Drunken Bamabj: 

** Hinc diyeno ciino» seid 
Qaod andiwuem de Pnmnao 
Wakefeeldeitti, ^otim nrandi, 

Ubi aooii fiiiii jaouidiy 
Keeum itetidpengnxe 
GEOBion fbstem yisitore.*’ 

** Turnii^ . thence^ nmie could me hinder 
To salute the Wauctield Finder: 

Who, indeed’s the world’s gloiy. 

With his cumrades neyer sory. 

This the cause was, lest you misse it, 

Gboboeb’s chib I meant to yisit.*’ 

“ Veni Wakefeeld peramoraum 
Ubi querens GEonoiaM Grenum, 

Non inyeni, sed in lignum 
ilxum repere GsoRon mgnum, 

Ubi allam hibi feram. 

Donee Georgio fortior eram.** 

“ Strait at Waketeeld I was seen a. 

Where 1 sought for George a Green a ; 

But could find no such creature. 

Yet on a signe I saw his feature: 

Where streng;th of ale had so stir’d me, 

I grew stouter ftrre than Geordie.”—J lifawt. 

That the figure of the Pindar was a popular sign else¬ 
where thun at Wakefield, that it extended even to London, 
is proved by one of him which still does, or a short time 
ance did, exist at one of the oldest public-houses in Gray’s 
Inn Lane; and the famous Bagni^ Wells, once a popular 
country excursion and resort for cockneys, but now in the 
heart of the town, had, over an ancient gate leading into 
the garden, a sculptured stone, with this inscription: This 
is Bagnigge House, meabe the Pindar a Wakefield, 
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1680;** proving the Pindar to be the older and better known 
of the two. 

The following is the title of a thin duodecimo volume in 
the editor’s possession: The History of Gleorge a Green, 
Pindar of the Tonn ci Wakefield; his birth, calling, va- 
kMir, and reputation in the country; with divers pleasant 
ns well as serious passages in the course of his life and 
fortune. Hlustrated wiUi cuts. 

— ^ FwooMm eztendere factis; 

Elo virtatU opus.** Virg. jEneUL lib. 10. 

^ London, printed for Samuel Ballard, at the Blue Ball, 
in Little Britain, 1706.^ 

The little volume was no doubt one of the popular chap* 
bo(^ of the day; it is dedicated to the steward, gentlemen, 
and inhabitants of Wakefield, by N. W. From this his* 
toiy, the author would make it i^pear, that the Pindar 
and Robin Hood were contemporaries; that Robin was 
the first Eadl of Huntington, and Mariana was Matilda, 
daughter to the Lord Fitzwalter; and, having discovered 
the TOjtl affections of Prince John for her, she retired her¬ 
self into the forest of Sherwood, for the true love and 
affection she bore unto her best-beloved Robin.” 

The date of the Pindar’s exploits is laid in the reign of 
Richard 1. Geoige a Green had his paramour, as Robin 
had, in a fair damsel named Beatrice, daughter of Justice 
Grimes. George a Green, like Robin Hood, had distin¬ 
guished himself in an insurrection in defence of his sove¬ 
reign; and his exploits and courage had made Robin’s 
mistress, Mariana, jealous of his renown. The seventh 
diapter in the Pindaris history has the following title: 
** Of Robin Hood, Maid Mariana, and the bold yeoman; 
and how, envying the fame of George a Green, and the 
rumour of the beauty of the fair Beatrice, Mariana could 
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not be quiet till it could be tried whether Robin or Goorge 
were the valiantest, or she or Beatrice the fairest” 

The tenth chapter relates that a combat aocidentallj 
Uxk place between Robin and George of which their 
mistresses were spectators; the result of which is thus told: 
*^The two Yiii^ns, who would have been actors them- 
selres^ were forced to be spectators of one of the bravest 
combats that ever was fought in Wakefidd (quarter-staves 
were the weapons used). Lmig it lasted; and with great 
difficoltj thej contested which should be victor. At 
length, both being tired and weary, saith Robin, * Hold 
thy hand, noble Pindar, for I protest thou art the stoutest 
man that I ever yet laid my hand on.’ To whom the 
Pindar replied, * Recall thy words, for thou never yet laid 
thy hand on me.’ Robin replied, * Nor will 1, noble George, 
but in courteae. Enow then, 1 am Robin Hood; this is 
my Mariana, and these my bold yeomen, who are come as 
far as from the forest of Sherwood, only to prove thy va¬ 
lour and to be spectators of Beatrice’s beauty, both of which 
1 have found to exceed that liberal report which fame hath 
given out of them.’ At which words the Pindar embraced 
him, and told him, that next to King Richard, he was the 
man he most honoured, and craved pardon of Matilda, 
otherwise called Maid Mariana. He caused Beatrice to 
submit herself unto her on her knees, to which she will¬ 
ingly assented; but the sweet lady would by no means 
suffer her; who confessed, that she could not have thought 
that the North country could have bred such a beauty. 
Modi joy, therefore, there was on all sides.” 

, The following is a correct copy of G^rge a Green’s 
person, taken from the frontispiece of the little volume. The 
cuts in it are generally very rude, consisting principally of 
fights with quarter-staves. The first, however, is relative 
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to an incident in the Pindar’s early life, who was placed 
at school under a surly pedagogue, of which school G^rge 
was captain; and being ordered to beg pardon of his 
master, he resolved to run away; previously taking his 
revenge for the whipping which he was to undergo by 
thrusting his head between his master’s l^s, and he cast 
him off from his shoulders with such a tumbling quail, as 
we call a back somerset, and left him lying flat upon his 
back, half-dead, in the midst of the school.” 



Besides the companions of our hero enumerated in the 
text, and whose names are most celebrated and familiar, 
we find those of William of Goldsborough (mentioned by 
Grafton), Right-hitting Brand (by Mundy), and Gilbert 
with the White Ehmd, who is thrice named in the Lyttell 
Geste of Robyn Hode^ and is likewise noticed by Bishop 
Gkiwin Douglas, in his Police of Honour^ printed at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1570, but written before 1518 : 
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** Thair mw I Maitland upon told Beird Gray, 

Bobem Hmde, and Gilbert wUk ike qmkUe ^karnd^' 

How Hay of Nanchton slew, in Madin land.*^ 

As DO mention is made of Adam Bell, Clim of the 
Clough, and William of Clondetiey, either in the ancient 
legend, or in more than one of tiie numeroiis songs of 
Robin Hood, nor does the name of the latter once occur 
in the old metrical histoiy of those famous archers re¬ 
printed in Percy’s Bdique$^ and among Pieees of Aneteni 
JPopmEar PoHry^ it is to be concluded that they flourished 
at different periods, or at least had no connexion with each 
other. In a poem, however, intitled ^^Adam Bell, Clim 
of the Clough, and touno W’illiam of Cloudesley, the 
second part,” 1616, 4to. {Bib. Bod. Art l. 71),—being a 
more modem copy than that in Selden, c. 39, whidi wants 
the title, bat was probably printed with tiie first part, 
whidi it there acconpanies, in 1605, differing consider¬ 
ably therefinom in several places, and containing many addi¬ 
tional verses,—arethefoUowing lines, not in the former copy: 

** Now beare thy fibber’s heart, my boy. 

Said William of doodesley theo. 

When i was young i car’d not for 
The brags of sturdiest men. 

The pinder of Wakefield, George a Green, 

I tiyd a sommers day, 

Yet he nor i were rictors made 
Nor Tietor*d went away. 

Old Robin Hood, nor Little John, 

Amongst thrir merry men all. 

Nor fryer Tbek, so stout and young. 

My oourage could appalL” 


^ Scottish Poems, L 122. The last verse is undoubtedly sense as 
it now stands; but a collation of mannsoripts would probaUy autho¬ 
rize ns to read: 

** Qekem Hay of Nauchton whem in Madin land.” 
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(k) “ Marian.”] Who or whatever this lady was, it 
is observable that no mention of her occurs either in the 
LyteU Geiie of RMn Hode^ or in any other poem or song 
concerning him, except a comparatively modem one of no 
merit (see part iL song 24, firrt edition of Ritson). She is 
an important characte r , however, in the two old plays of 
The DtaA and DinmfaU <f Robert Earle o/HunHngton^ 
written before 1600, and is frequently mentioned by dra¬ 
matic or other writers about that period. The morrice- 
dance, so famous of old time, was (as is elsewhere noticed) 
composed of the following constituent characters: Robin 
Moody Little John^ Friar Tucky and Maid Marian. 

In First pari of King Henry IVy Falstaff says to the 
hostess, ^^there’s no more faith in thee than in a stew’d 
prune; nor no more truth in thee than in a drawn fox; 
and for womanhood. Maid Marian may be the depu^s 
wife of the ward to thee.” Upon which Dr. Johnson ob¬ 
serves, diat *^Maid Marian is a man dressed like a 
woman, who attends the daughters of the morris#” In 
the ancient songs of Bobin Hood,” says Percy, frequent 
mention is made of Maid Marian, who appears to have 
been his concubine. I could quote,” he adds, many pas¬ 
sages in my old manuscripts to this purpose, but shall 
produce only one: 

**Good Robyn Hood was fiting then. 

Which now is qnile forgot, 

And 80 was &yre maid Marian,” &e. 

Mr. Steevens, too, after citing the old play of The 
DmerfaSL of Robert Earl of Huwtingdony 1601, attempt¬ 
ing to prove ** that Maid Marian was originaUy a name 
aasomed by Matilda, the daughter of Robert Lord Fitz- 
water, while Robert Hood remained in a state of outlawry,” 
observes, that ** Shakspeare speaks of Maid Marian in her 
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degraded state, when she was represented by a strumpet 
or a down,” and refers to figure 2 in the plate at die end 
of the play, with Mr. Tollett’s observations on it The 
widow, in Sir W. Davenant’s Zone and Honour^ says, «I 
have been Mistress in a maurice ere now f and 

Mr. Warton quotes ‘an old piece entitled, Old Meg of 
Herefordshire for a Maid Marian, and Hereford town for 
a morris dance; or twdve morris dancers in Hereforddure 
of 1200 years old,” London, 1609, 4to; « which is dedi¬ 
cated,” he sigra, ^to one Hall, a celebrated tabourer in 
that country.” (^Sofar RiUon.) 

Maid Marian was buried at Dunmow Priory, in Essex, 
where is now to be seen her monument, or that of the 
lair Matilda, daughter of Robert, second Earl Fitzwalter. 
The present church of Dunmow formed merely the south 
aiaUi of a magnifioMit collegiate church, and of a religious 
house founded many years before the days of Robin Hood, 
by the sister of Raef Baynard, who hdd the manor in the 
time of Domesday survey. Far and near, extended a wild 
fOTCst with its glens and dingles; but farm houses are now 
standing where the wolf used to range, and a public rwd 
pasacff within sight of the ancient building, and burying 
ground with head-stone worn and lichen dotted, and 
crumbling firom long exposure to weather. Amongst the 
monuments in the church, the most conspicuous is a mural 
tomb, erected to the memory of Maid Marian. Shielded 
by a beautiful screen of dark old oak, coeval with the 
bonding, and which separates the nave from the chancel, 
it stands fmrth in bdd relief, a relic of the olden tim^ 
which the convulacmsof ages have yet spared. The head 
is covered with a woollen coif; the neck encircled with a 
collar, and a string of pendants faUs upon an embroidered 
cap; a ridi girdle and long robe, with sleeves close to the 
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wrist, and hands covered with rings, further indicate her 
rank. Angels were stationed beside her head, and a dog 
crouched at her feet But rough hands have marred the 
tomb; the angels have been rudelj broken, though the 
eflSgy itself has been spmd. 

A further account of Maid MuriAn will appear in Donee’s 
illustrations of Shakspeare, in the appendix to thia volume. 
—Editor. 



(l) ** The words of an old writer.”] The author of the 
Sloane manuscript; which adds: after such maner he 
procured the pjnner of Wakefeyld to become one of his 
company, and a freyr called Muchel [r. Tuck]...Scarlock 
he induced upon this occasion; one day meeting him as he 
walket solitary and like to a man forlome, because a mayd 
to whom he was a£^r*Doed was taken from [him] by the 
violence of her frends, and given to another that was old 
and welthy, whempon Robin, understanding when the 
maryage-day should be, came to the church as a b^ger, 
and having his own company not far of, which came in so 
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soone as they hard the sound of his home, he tooke the 
biyde perforce from him that [bare] in hand to have mar- 
lyed her, and caused the priest to wed her and Scarlocke 
tN^eyther.” This MS., of which great part is merely the old 
legend or turned into prose, ap¬ 

pears to have been written before the year 1600.— EUboh. 

(m) ** has had the honour to be compared to the illus¬ 
trious Wallace,” kcJ] In the first volume of Peck’s in¬ 
tended supplement to the MonaUicon^ consisting of collec¬ 
tions for the histoiy of Pnemonstratensian monasteries, 
now in the British Museum, is a very curious rhyming 
Latin poem, with the following title: Prioris Almoi^ 
tentu de beUo Scoiico apud Dumbarr^ tempore regie 
Edwardi L dietamen sive rithmus Latmus^ quo de WiL- 
UELMo Wallace, Scotico illo Robin Whood, pHura eed 
moidioee eami:'* and in the margin are the following date 
and reference: 22 Julii, 1304. 32. E. 1. ItegisL Prem. 
foL 59. a.” This, it may be observed, is the first known 
instance of our hero’s name being mentioned hy any writer 
whatever; and affords a strong and respectable proof of 
his eariy popularity.”— RiUon, 

(n) ^ A proclamation was published, Ac.”] ** The king 
att last,” says the Harleian MS. sett furth a proclama¬ 
tion to have him apprehended, &c.” Grafton, after having 
told us that he practised robberyes, 3ec.,” adda^ The 
which beyng certefyed to the king, and he beyng greatly 
offended therewith, caused his prodamation to be made 
tiiat whosoever would bring him quicke or dead, the king 
would geve him a great summe of money, as by the re- 
cordes in the Exchequer is to beseene: but of this promise 
no man enjoyed any benefite. For the sayd Robert Hood, 
being afterwardes troubled with sicknesse, 3ec.” —(p. 85.) 
— RUeom, 
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(o) length, the infirmities of old age increasing 
upon him, &c.”] Thus Grafton: The sajd Robert 
Hood, beynn troubled with sicknesse, came to a certain 
noniy in Yorkshire called Bircklies [r. Kircklies], wher^ 
desiiyng to be let blood, he was betrayed and bled to 
death.** The Sloane MS. says, that ** [being] dystem- 
pered with could and age, he had great payne in his 
lymmea, his blonde being corrupted; therfore, to be eased 
of bis payne by letting bloude, he repayred to the priores 
of Kyriiesey, which some say was his aunt, a woman very 
^ylful in physique and surgery; who, perceyving him to 
be Robyn Hood, and waying how fel an enimy he was to 
religious persons, toke reveng of him for her owne howse 
and all others by letting him bleed to death. It is also 
sayd that one Sir Roger of Doncaster, bearing grudge to 
Robyn for some injury, incyted the priores, with whome 
he was veiy familiar, in such a manner to dispatch him.** 
See the LyteU geste of Robyn Hbde^ ad finem. The Har- 
leian MS. after mentioning the proclamation sett furth 
to have him apprehended,** adds, ** at which time it hap¬ 
pened he fen sick at a nunneiy in Yorkshire caUed Birk- 
Icys [r. Eirkleys]; and desiring there to be let blood, hee 
was beytrayed and made bleed to death.** 

^^Rjrkleys, Kirklees, now caUed Ejridess Park, between 
the towns of Wakefield and Huddersfield, (at present the 
seat of Sir George Armitage, Bart.), or E[irkleghe8, for¬ 
me;^ Kuthale, in the deaneiy of Pontefract, and archdea- 
eoniy of the West-riding of Yorkdiire, was a Cistercian, 
or, as some say, a Benedictine nunnery, founded, in honour 
of the virgin Mary and St James, by Reynerus Flan- 
dren^ in the reign of king Henry IL 

One may wonder,** says Dr. Fuller, how he escaped 
the hand of justice, dying in his bed, for ought is found to 
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the ooDtraiy: but it was because he was rather a merry 
than a miicldevous thief (oomidementing passengers out 

of their purses) never murdering anj but deery and. 

< feasting* the vicinage with his venison.” ( WarthieSy page 
320;)—See also the following note. 

(p) ^ He was intered under some trees at a short dis¬ 
tance from the house; a stone being placed over his grave 
with an inscription to his memoiy. Kirldey mionaiUrium 
moMtti&aRy uht Bo: Hood nobilis ille exlex sepultus.” 
Lelaiid*s CoOedaneOy L 54. ** Kurklejs Nunnery, in the 
woods whereof Bobin Hood’s grave is, is between Halifax 
and Wakefield upon Calder.” Letter from Jo. Satntte to 
W. Camdeny lUus. viro epis. 1691. 

-Caldor comes slong. 

It ditnc’d she in her course on ‘Kiikley’ csst her eye. 

Where meny Robin Hood, thst honest thie^ doth lie.** 

Pcijf-Olbumy Song 28 . 

See also Camden’s BritanmOy 1695, p. 709. 

In the second volume of Dr. Stukel^s Itmerarium 
Cunoeem is an engraving of Hie prospect of Kitieys 
abby, where Bobin Hood dyed, from the footway leading 
to Heartishead churdi, at a quarter of a mile distance. 
A. The New HalL b. The Gatehouse of the Nunnery, 
c. The treeg among which Robin Hood was buryed. 
D. The way up the Hill where this was drawn, b. Brad- 
1^ wood. F. Almondbury hill. g. Castle field. Drawn 
by Dr. Jcdinaton among his Yorkshire antiquitys, p. 54, 
of the drawings. K Kirkall, sculp.” It makes plate 99 
of the above work, but is unnoticed in the letter-press. 

In the following entail the references are omitted eze^ 
letter c, over the trees among which Bobin Hood was 
buried. 
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According to the Sloane MS. the prioress, after letting 
him bleed to death, bnrjed him under a great stone by the 
hywayes ^de;** which is agreeable io the account in'Graf- 
ton’s chronicle, where it is srid that, after his death, "the 
prioresse of the same place caused him to be buried by the 
highway-side, where he had used to rob and spoyle those 
that passed that way. And vpon his grave the sayde 
prioresse did lay a veiy fayre stone, wherein the names of 
Robert Hoody WUUam of Gobdesboroughy and others were 
graven. And the cause why she buiyed him there was, 
for that the common passengers and travailers, knowyng 
and seeyng him there buiyed, might more safely and with¬ 
out feare take their jomeys that way, which th^ durst 
not do in the life of the sayd outlawes. And at eyther 
ende of the sayde tombe was erected a crosse of stone, 
which is to be seene there at this present.” 

" Near unto Kuklees the noted Robin Hood lies buried 
under a grave-stone that yet remains near the park, but 
the inscription scarce legible.”—Thoresby’s Ducatus Leo^ 
diensisy p. 91. In the AppendiXy p. 676, is the following 
note, with a reference to "page 91”: 
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<< Amongst the papers of the learned Dr. Gule, late 
Dean of Yorke, was found this epitaph of Robin Hood: 

***Plfar anhetacah hts teitl atean 
Ia<t rabert earl of Kantragtan 
tear arefr bar a| tla M grab 
at glgl taalt im Tobin taab 
oW atlab^ at bl n b 
bcl eaglaab nibr ol agen. 

0bitt24 [r. 14] Ital belMtbTiS 1247.*** 

** The gennineness of this epitaph has been questioned. 
Dr. Percy, in the first edition of his SeUques of Ancient 
Engluk Poetry (1765), says, It must be confessed this 
epitaph is suspicions, because, in the most ancient poems 
of R<fi>in Hood, there is no mention of this imaginary earl- 
dmn.* This reason, however, is by no means conclusive, 
^ moat ancient poem DOW extant having no pretension 
to the antiqni^ daimed by the epitaph: and indeed the 
doctor himself should seem to have afterwards had less 
confidence in it, as, in both the subsequent editions, those 
words are omitted, and the learned critic merely observes 
that the epitiq>h appears to him suspicious. It will be 
admitted that the bare suspicion of this ingenious writer, 
whose knowledge and judgment of ancient poetry are so 
oon^icuous and eminent, ought to have considerable 
weight. As for the present editor’s part, though he does 
not pretend to say that the language of this epitaph is that 
of Henry the Third’s time, nor indeed to determine of 
what age it is^ he can perceive nothing in it from whence 
one should be led to pronounce it spurious, L e. that it was 
never inscribed on the grave-stone of Robin Hood. That 
there actual^ was some inscription upon it in Mr. Tho- 
resb/s time, though then scarce legible, is evident from 
his own words: and it should be remembered, as weU that 
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the last century was not the era of imposition, as that Dr. 
Gale was both too good and too learned a man either to 
be capable of it himself or to be liable to it from others. 

That industrious chronologist and topographer, as well 
as respectable artist and citizen, master Thomas Gknt, of 
York, in his ^List of religions houses,* annexed to * The 
ancient and modem state of’ that famous city, (1730,12mo. 
p. 234) informs us that he had been told, That his 
piobin Hood’s] tombstone, having his effigy thereon, was 
ordered not many years ago, by a certain knight, to be 
placed as a hearth-stone in his great halL When it was 
laid over-night, the next morning it was * surprisingly’ 
removed [on or to] one side; and so three times it was 
laid, and as successively turned aside. The knight, 
thinking he had done wrong to have brought it thither, 
ordered it should be drawn back again; which was per* 
formed by a pair of oxen and four horses, when twice the 
number could scarcely do it before. But as this,’ adds 
the sagacious writer, * is a story only, it is left to the 
reader to judge at pleasure.’ N.B. This is the second 
instance of a miracle wrought in favour of our hero. 

In Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments^ page cviii. is the 
figure of the stone over the grave of Robin Hood [in 
Kirklees park, being a plain stone with a sort of cross 
flear6e thereon], now broken and much defaced, the in¬ 
scription ill^ble. That printed in Thoresby, Ducat. 
Lead. 676, from Dr. Gale’s papers, was never on it The 
late Sir Samuel Armitage, owner of the premises, caused 
the ground under it to be dug a yard deep, and found it 
had never been disturbed; so that it was probably brought 
from some other place, and by vulgar tradition ascribed to 
Robin Hood” [rrfers to Mr. Watson’s letters in Anti- 
quaiy Society Minutes”]. This is probably the tomb- 
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Elisabeth de Stajnton, mentumed in a preceding 


note. 



The old epitaph is, by some anonymous hand, in a work 
entitled SegnUckrorum Inscripiianes ; or a curious col^ 
leetfoN mm hundred of the tnost remarkable Epitaphsf 
Westminster, 1727, [yoL ii* p* 73] thus not inel^antly 
paraphrased: 

** Here, uidenieath this little stone, 

Thro’ Deeth’s sssenlts, now lieth one. 

Known by the nemo of Robin Hood, 

Who wti s thief sod archer good; 

Full thirteen (r. thirty) years, and something more. 

He robb’d the rich to feed the poor: 

Tberefcie, his grare bedew with tears. 

And oRer for his sonl your prayers.” 

(a) ** Yarioos dramatio exhibitions.”] Mr. Ritson here 
more particularly alludes to the ** Playe of Robin Hode, 
rerj proper to be played in Maye Games”; which, he 
aaj% is probably aa dd as the fifteenth century. He 
has inserted it in his Appendix, and it will form part of 
the second Tolume of the present edition. 

Mr. Ritson then quotes largely from two other plays: 
1. ** The Downfall of Robert Earle of Huntington, after- 
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ward called Robin Hood of merrie Sherwodde; with his 
love to chaste Matilda, the Lord Fitzwater’s daughter, 
afterwardes his fair maide, Marian. Acted hj the right 
honourable, the earle of Nottingham, lord high admiral of 
England, his servants. Imprinted at London, for William 
Leake, 1601.” 4to. b. L 

2. ** The death of Robert, earle of Huntington, other¬ 
wise called Robin Hood of merrie Sherwodde; with the 
lamentable tragedie of chaste Matilda, his faire maid 
Marian, poysoned at Dunmowe, hj King John. Acted, 
ke. Imprinted, &c. 1601.” 4to. b. 1. 

These two plays, usually caUed the first and second part 
of Robm Hoodj were always, on the authority of Kirkman, 
falsely ascribed to Thomas Heywood, till Mr. Malone for¬ 
tunately retrieved the names of the true authors, Anthony 
Mundy and Heniy Ghettle.—^Vid. Malone’s Shakspeare, 
1790. 

Both of these plays have since been published by Mr. 
J. Payne Collier in his supplement to Dodsle^s Old PlapSy 
1833. Mr. Collier ascribes the first play very justly to 
Anthony Monday alone, the second to Anthony Monday 
and Henry Chettle; Chetde, it appears, by an extract 
given by Mr. Collier from a memorandum in Henslawds 
Diary in Dulwich College, having merely received ten 
shillings for writing of Rohin Hood for the Corte.” 

^ The story,” says Mr. Collier, is treated with a sim¬ 
plicity bordering upon rudeness, and historical facts are 
perverted just as suited the purpose of the writer. Whether 
we consider it as contemporary with or preceding the pro¬ 
ductions of the same class by Shakspeare, it is a relic of 
high interest, and nearly all the sylvan portions of the 
play, in which Robin Hood and his ^merry men’ are 
engaged, are of no ordinary beauty. Some of the serious 
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flcenes are also extreroelj well written, and the blank 
verse interspersed with rhymes, as was usual in our 
earlier dramas, bj no means inharmonious.” 

3. " The sad Shepherd, or a tale of Robin Hood.” 

In allusion to this drama, Mr. Ritson says, The story 
of our renowned archer cannot be said to have been 
wholly occupied by hands without a name; since^ not to 
mention Monday or Drayton, the celebrated Ben Jonson 
intended a pastoral drama on this subject, under the above 
title; but dying in the year 1637, before it was finished, 
little more than the two first acts have descended down to 
us. His last editor (Mr. Whalley), while he regrets that 
it is but a fragment, speaks of it in raptures, and, indeed, 
not without evident reason, many passages being eminently 
poetical and jndicions.” 

AAet enumerating the diaracters and the argument^ 
of the two acts that have come down to us entire, Mr. 
Ritson concludes his notice as follows:—Nothing more 
of the author’s design appearing, we have only to r^ret 
the imperfect state of a pastoral drama, which, according 
to the above learned and ingenious editor, would have 
done honour to the nation.”* 

(s) Innumerable poems, rimes, songs, and ballads.”] 
The original and most ancient pieces of thb nature have 
all perished in the lapse of time, during a period of between 
five and six hundred years’ continuance; and all we now 
know of them i^ that such things once existed. In the 
Vmam rf Pierce Plimwman^ an allegorical poem, thought 


• This play aj^ean to have been performed upon the stage after 
the lestoratioiL The prologue and epilogue (spoken by Mr. Portlock) 
are to be found in No. 1009 of the Sloane Ml^ It was republished, 
wifii a oootinnation and notes, by Mr. Waldron, of Drury Lane 
theatre, in 178S. 
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to have been composed soon after the jear 1360, and 
generally ascribed to Robert Langeland, the author intro¬ 
duces an ignorant, idle, and drunken secular priest, the 
representative, no doubt, of the parochial clergy of that 
age, in the character of Sloth, who makes the following 
confession: 

** I cannot parfith mi paternoster, as the priest it singeih. 

But I can mnu or ^ben Hode, and Bamdelferi of ChaUr^ 
But of our lorde or our lady I leme nothyng at alL" 

Fordnn, the Scottish historian, who wrote about 1340, 
speaking of Robin Hood and Little John, and their accom¬ 
plices, says, of whom the foolish vulgar in comedies and 
tragedies make lewd entertainment, and are delighted to 
hear the jesters and minstrels sing them above all other 
baUads: and Mair (or Major) whose history was published 
by himself in 1521, observes that The exploits of this 
Robert are celebrated in songs throughout all Britain.** 
So, likewise, Hector Bois (or Boethius), who wrote about 
the same period, having mentioned, ** that waithman Robert 
Hode with his fallow Util Johnne,” adds, of quhom ar 
mony fabillis and mery sportis soung amang the vulgar 
pepylL** Whatever may have been the nature of the com¬ 
positions alluded to by the above writer^ several of the 
pieces printed in the present collection are unquestionably 
of great antiquity; not less, that is, than between three 
and four hundred years old. The LyteU geste^ which is 
first inserted, is probably the oldest thing upon the subject 
we now possess; but a legend, apparently of the same 
qpedes, of perhaps a still earlier date, was once extant, of 
which it is some Uttle satisfaction to be able to give even 
the following fragment, from a single leaf, fortunately pre¬ 
served in one of the volumes of old prmted ballads in the 
British Museum, in a hand-writing as old as Henry the 
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Sixth’s time. It exhibits the character of our hero and 
fab fidMM AchaUs in the noblest point of view :— 

** He Bobjn Hod...jne the pre8on» 

And owght off hit wu gom~ 

The porter rote a-non oertejm. 

At tone at he hard Johan caD; 

Lytyll Johan was redj with a sword. 

And bare dym throw to the wall 

Now win I be jajkr, sajd IjiyU Johan, 

And UAe the keys in hood; 

He toke the way to Bobyn Hod, 

And tone he hyme nnbond. 

He gaffs hym a good swerd in his bond. 

His hed ther-with for to kepe : 

And ther as the wallb wer lowest, 

Anon down ther they lepe. 


To Bobyn .... sayd : 

I have dome the a god tom for an... 

Qoit me when thow may; 

I have done the a gode tome, sayd lytyU [Johan] 

Forsothe as I the saye; 

I have browghte the under the gren wod... 

Farewen and have gode daye. 

Kay, be my trouthe, sayd Bobyn, 

^ schan it never bee; 

I make the master, sayd Bobyn, 

Off aU my men A me. 

Nay, be my trowthe, said lyteU Johan. 

So schaU it never bee.** RUson* 

The whimsical and merry author of The Bee^hive 
pf the Romish Ckurch, spewing of some of their idle 
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ceremonies on Whitsunday and the Ascension, says, I 
suon me a man doeth often spende a penny or two too 
see a play of Robin Hood^ or a Morris daunce, which were 
a great deal better bestowed upon these apish toyes of 
these good prestes, which counterfeit all these matters so 
handsomely, that it will doe a man as much good to see 
them as in ftostie weather to goe naked.’’—p. 207.—^Note 
in Mr. Donee’s copy of Robin Hood. 

Tdes of Bobin Hood are good among foolea.** 

Beifwood$ Epigramg, (Ditto.) 

** Thirdly; when the act consisteth only in words, as to 
sing a song of Bobin Hood, albeit it be neither necessary 
nor pertinent to the cause, it maketh an interruption.”— 
Swinbum on SpousaU^ p. 161. (Ditto.) 

** Wholy acripture oonoemynge 
Their frantyke foly, is so besoisshe 
That they oontempre in Englisahe 
To have the new Testament. 

Bnt as for Tales of Bobin Hode 
With another jestes nether honest nor goode 
They have no impediment” 

Freeman, Anonymous Satire against Wolsey^ b. L, no 
date, 12mo. beginning Bede me, and be not wrothe.” In 
Mr. Steevens’s collection. (Note by Douce.) 

The following allusions to Bobin Hood songs have also 
ftdlen under the notice of the present editor. 

From MS. Porkington, No. 10, f. 152, written in the 
reign of Edward lY, on vellum and paper, preserved in 
the library of W. O. Gore, Esq. of Shropshire :— 

** Ther were tynkerris in tarlottus, the met was fnlle goode, 

The sowe sat one him benche, and harppyde Robjfn BoodC* 

The last verse of a burlesque song in MS. Cotton. 
Vesp. A. XXV. foL 135, temp. Henry Vin:— 
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** Bobyne b gone to Ha[u]tyngton, 

To bye our gose a flayle; 

Lyke Spip, my yongest son. 

Was huntyng of a snalle. 

Kewes! newesT 

The following is the Iasi verse of a song on Woman, fh>m 
MS. Lambeth, 306^ foL 135, of the fifteenth century. 

** He that made thb songe ftill good. 

Came of the northe and of the sothem Mode, 

And eomewhat kyne to Bobjfn Hodk s 
YU all we be nat soo.” 

From FM^s Anatomie^ by H. Hntton, 1619, Sign. b. 
4:— 

** He has a subject he did bte invent, 

Will shame the riming sculler. Jack a Lent, 

TbwrU in print; perhaps you *11 see *t anon, 

Twas m ad e of Bobim Hood and litUe John.** 

The following lines from Chaucer cannot be read with¬ 
out applying them to Robin Hood. They may not have 
been meant to characterise him, but they give so minute 
and doubtless accurate description of the habit and ap¬ 
pearance of a forester of the fourteenth century, that they 
may here be appropriately inserted. 

** And he was cladde in cote and bode of greene; 

A shife of peacock* arrowes bright, and kene 
Under hb beU he bore fnl thirtily; 

Wei coulde he dresse hb takel generally :— 

Hb armes droupid not with fetheres lowe. 

And in hb hand he bare a mighty bow. 

And hedf hadde he, with a browne visage; 

* The peacocA’s feathers seem to have been generally made use of 
for leathering arrows.—ITarftm*# Emg, Fett. v. L p. 481, note 1, quarto 
edit. 

♦ Hb hab was closely trimmed; so that hb head iq>peared round 
like a nut 
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Of woode-crafte* * * § could he wel alle the usage; 

Upon his anne he bare a gale bracGr;t 
And by his aide a sword and bokeler; 

And on that other side a gaie daggere. 

Harnessed wel, and sharpe as point of speere; 

A cristope^ on his brest of silrer speene; 

An horn he bare the bandde§ was of grene, 

A forster was he sothelej as I guess.** 

PnU»gM» to CoMUHmry Toko, 

(t) “ Has giiren rise to divers proverbs, fitc.**] Pro¬ 
verbs in all countries are, generally speaking, of very 
great antiquity; and therefore it will not be contended, 
that those concerning our hero are the oldest we have. It 
is highly probable, however, that they originated in or 
near his own time, and of course have existed for upwards 
of five hundred years, which is no modem date. 

Mr. Ritson then quotes several, not in chronological 
order, but by the age of the authorities they are taken 
from. The following are from Ritson. 

1. Good even, good Robin Hood.” 

The allusion is to civility extorted by fear. It is pre¬ 
served by Skelton in that most biting satire against Car¬ 
dinal Wolsey, Why come ye not to Court f 

2. Many men talk of Robin Hood that neere shot in 
his bow.”—^Fuller’s Worthies, 


* Wood-crmfte—the wiles of hunting. 

t Bracer—^armour for the arms. Roger Ascham gives us the fol¬ 
lowing uses of it. “A bracer seneth for two causes; one to save bis 
arme from the strype of the stringe, and his doublet from wearing. 
And the other is, that the stringe gliding sharplye and quicklye off 
the bracer, may the sharper shoot** 

X St. Christopher presided over the weather, and was the patron 
of held sports. 

§ The strap by which it was suspended.—See Junius in Voc. 
Bawdreek. 

O 
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On the ba<^ of a ballad in Anthony Wood’s collection, 
he has written:— 

** There be some that prate 
Of Rohm Hood, and of his bow, 

Which never shot therein, I trow.** 

Raj gives it thus: 

** Many talk of Robin Hood that never shot in his bow. 

And many talk of little John that never did him know.** 

3. To overshoot Robin Hood.” 

** And lastly and chiefly, they cry out with open mouth 
as if they had overshot Robin Hood, that Plato banished 
them (L e. poets) out of his commonwealth.”—Sir P. Sid¬ 
ney’s Drfence ^ Poede. 

4. ‘‘ Tales of Robin Hood are good [enough] for fools.” 
This proverb is inserted in Camden’s RemainSy but the 

word in bradtets is supplied by Ray. 

5. “ To sell Robin Hood’s pennyworths.” 

It is spoken of things sold under half their value, or 
if you will, half sold, half given. Robin Hood came 
lightly by his wore, and lightly parted therewith; so that 
he could aflbrd the length of his bow for a yard of velvet.” 
—Fuller’s JTorthies. 

The saying is alluded to in the old north-country song 
of Randal a Bamaby: 

** An BCD Mid, it became me well. 

And Robin Hood*s pennyworth I did sell** 

6. Come, turn about, Robin Hood.’’ 

Implying that to challenge or defy our hero, must have 
been the ne pbu ultra of courage. It occurs in Wit and 
DroUeryy 1661. 

** Oh Love, whose power and might, 

No creature ere widistood, 

Hiou foroest me to write, 

Come turn abont Robin Hood.** 
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7. " As crook’d as Robin Hood’s bow.” 

That is, we are to conceive, when bent hj himself. 

The following stanza of a modem Irish song is the onl/ 
authority for this proverb. 

** The next with whom I did engege, 

It wis an old women worn with ege; 

Her teeth were like tobeooo pegs, 

Bendee she had two bandy legs; 

Her back more crook’d than Robin Hood’s bow. 

Purblind and decrepid, unable to go, 

Altho* her years were sixty-three. 

She smil’d at the homonrs of Soosthe Bne.” 

So far Ritson. 

8. ** To go ronnd by Robin Hood’s bam.” 

This saying is used to imply the going of a short distance 
by a circuitous method, or the farthest way about 

9. ** He makes Robin Hood’s pennyworths ”—^Ray. 

Camden calls him, pnedonem miimimum. Of his 

stolen goods he afforded good pennyworths. Lightly come 
lightly go. 

10. Robin Hood’s choice, this or nothing .”—Vox 
gracuUj p. 67. 

So a man is said to have Hobson’s choice, when he must 
either take what is left him, or choose whether he will 
have any part or no. The proverb arose, no doubt, from 
the general character of Robin Hood’s free and predatory 
life. 

(u) To swear by him or some of his companions 
uppem to have been a usual practice.”] The earliest 
instance of this practice occurs in a pleasant story among 
Certame merry Tales of the mad men of Gottam, compiled 
in the reign of Henry VEII, by Dr. Andrew Horde, an 
eminent physician of that period, in an old edition in black 
letter, without date (in the Bodleian library), being the 
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first tale in the book (a quotation from which is given by 
Ritson). 

“ By the bare scalp of Robin Hood’s fat frier,” is an 
oath put by Shakspeare into the mouth of one of his outlaws 
in the Two Gendetnen of Verona^ act 4, scene 1. Robin 
Hood’s fat frier^ is frier Tuck. 

(v) His songs have been chanted, and his service 
preferred to the word of God, &c.”] Vide Gen^ 
tUmcuCs Magazine^ vol. iii. p. 154, for an account of a 
man going to be hung, who sang part of an old song of 
Robin Hood. To this may be added, that at Edinburgh, 
in 1505, ‘‘ Sandy Stevin menstrall, (i. e. magician) was 
convicted of blasphemy, alledging, that he would give no 
more credit to the New Testament, then to a tale of Robin 
Hood, except it wer confirmed by the doctours of the 
church.”—Knox’s Historie of the Rrformation in Scotland^ 
Edin. 1732, p. 368. 

William Roy, in a bitter satire against Cardinal Wolsey, 
indtled Rede me and he not wrothe^ for I say nothynge 
but trothe^ printed abroad, about 1525, speaking of the 
bishops, says:— 

“ Their frantyke foly is so pevisshe, 

That they contempoe in Eoglysshe 
To have the new testament; 

But as for tales of Bobyn Hode, 

With wother jestes neither honest nor goode. 

They have no impediment.” 

The following quaint anecdote is introduced into Bishop 
Latimer’s Twelfth Sermon ^reached before Edward the 
Sixthf and is peculiarly descriptive of Robin Hood’s popu¬ 
larity, and of the May games instituted to his memory. 

I came myself once,” says the Bishop, “ to a place, 
riding on a journey homeward from London, and I sent 
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word over night into the town, that I would preach there 
in the morning, because it was a holiday; and methought 
it was an holiday’s work. The church stood in my way, 
and I took my horse and my company, and went thither. 
1 thought 1 should have found a great company in the 
church, and when 1 came there the church door was fast 
locked. 1 tarried there half an hour and more; at last the 
key was found, and one of the parish comes to me, and 
says, * Sir, this is a busy day with us, we cannot hear you; 
it is Bobin Hood’s day. The parish are gone abroad to 
gather for Bobin Hood; I pray you let them not.’ I fain 
was there to give place to Bobin Hood: 1 thought my 
rochet should have been regarded, though I were not; but 
it would not serve, it was fain to give place to Bobin 
Hood’s men. It is no laughing matter, my friends, it is a 
weeping matter, a heavy matter; a heavy matter, under 
the pretence of gathering for Etobin Hood, a traitor and a 
thief, to put out a preacher, to have his office less es¬ 
teemed; to prefer Bobin Hood before the ministration of 
God’s word, and all this hath come of unpreaching prelates. 
This realm hath been ill provided for, that it hath had 
such corrupt judgments in it, to prefer Bobin Hood to 
God’s word. If the bishops had been preachers, there 
should never have been any such thing; but we have good 
hope of better. We have had a good banning; and 
beseech God to continue it.”— Bitson. 

Another and almost similar instance of the popularity of 
the Bobin May games, is the following. 

** There is a neighbour of out’s, an honest priest, who 
was sometimes (simple as he now stands) a Vice in a play, 
for want of a better; his name is Gliberie of Hawstead in 
Essex, hee goes much to the pulpit. On a time, I thinke 
it was the last May, he went up with a full resolution, to 
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doe his businesse with great commendations. But see the 
fortune of it. A boj, in a church, hearing either the sum¬ 
mer lord of his May-game, or Robin Hood with his 
morris daunce, going by church, out goes the boye. Good 
Gliberie, though he were in the pulpit, yet had a mind to 
his old companions abroad (a company of merry grigs you 
must thinke them to be, as merry as a Yice upon a stage), 
seeing the boy going out, finished his matter presently 
with John of London’s amen, saying, * Ha ye faith, boy, 
are they there ? Then ha with thee,’ and so came down, and 
among them he goes —* ffay any work far Cooper !**— 
Editor. 

(w) The patron of archery; festival allotted to him; 
solemn games instituted to his memory, &c.] The bow 
and arrow makers, in particular, have always held Robin 
Hood’s memory in the utmost reverence. Thus, in the old 
ballad of London's Ordinary: 

**The hosiers inli dine at the Leg, 

The drapers at the sign of the Brush, 

The fletchers to Robin Hood wiU go. 

And the spendthrift to Beggar’s Bush.** 

The picture of our hero is yet a common sign in the 
country, and before hanging signs were abolished in Lon¬ 
don, most have been still more so in the city, there being 
at present no less than a dozen alleys, courts, lanes, Ac., 
to which he, or it, has given a name. (See Baldwin’s New 
Compute Gmdey 1770.) The Robin Hood Society, a club 
or assembly for public debate, or school for oratory, is well 
known. It was held at a public-house which had once 
borne the sign, and sdll retained the name of this great 
man, in Butdier-row, near Temple Bar.— Ritson. 

Botcher-row has almost faded from memory, amongst 
the modem improvements and new streets and roads made 
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in the metropolis in the course of the present century. 
The Robin Hood Society is, however, likely to be longer 
perpetuated, a history of its origin, &c., having been pub¬ 
lished in 1764, with the following title: “ The History of 
the Robin Hood Society, in which the origin of that illus¬ 
trious body of men is traced; the method of managing 
their debates is shewn; the memoirs of the various mem¬ 
bers that compose it are given; and some original speeches, 
as specimens of their oratorical abilities, are recorded, 
chiefly compiled from original papers. London, printed 
for H. Payne, at Dryden’s Head, in Patemoster-row, 1764.” 

The volume is curious, containing the articles and rules 
which were agreed to at its formation in 1613, and the 
names of its original members; at the head of which stands 
Sir Hugh Middleton, the projector of the New River, 
which still supplies many parts of the metropolis with 
water. It was at this gentleman’s house that the society 
held their first meeting; and, after congratulating each 
other on their proposed undertaking, and drinking two 
glasses of wine each. Sir Hugh got into a large elbow 
chair, and officiated as president. Sir Hugh then read the 
question to them for their night’s debate, which was as fol¬ 
lows: Whether the common methods of educating youth in 
this nation are not defective, both with respect to morals and 
knowledge of the English tongue.” The society was first 
named The Societie for free and candyd Enquirie,” and 
it assembled at each other’s houses. In 1660 it seems to 
have acquired much fame; and was vidted by King 
Charles the Second in disguise. In consequence of the 
increase of its popularity and members, it moved to the 
Essex Head in Essex Street, taking the name of the 

Essex Head Society,” and finally in 1747 it moved to 
the Robin Hood in Butcher Row, and thence took the 
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name of the Robin Hood Society. The volume contains 
the initial names of its principal members, and the sub¬ 
jects debated, and some of the speeches reported in short 
hand. 

In r^rd to the Festivals allotted to Robin Hood and 
the solemn Grames instituted in honour of his memory, they 
were, Mr. Ritson observes, ** of great antiquity, and dif¬ 
ferent kinds, and appear to have been solemnized on the 
first and succeeding days of May; and to owe their ori¬ 
ginal establishment to the cultivation and improvement of 
the manly exercise of archery, which was not in former 
times practised merely for the sake of amusement.’* Mr. 
Ritson then enters into a description of them from Stow’s 
London^ Niccolls’s London Artillery^ 1616, and various 
churchwardens* accounts, which enumerate the sums ex¬ 
pended upon them out of the parochial rates. 

(x) ** His bow, arrows, cap, chair, well, &c. &c.^’] 
Several of these habiliments, &c. of Robin Hood have been 
before alluded to in the editor’s preface, p. xi. That some 
id these interesting relics, or the remembrance of them, 
may have been preserved, is by no means improbable, 
when the popularity of our hero is considered. 

Mr. Ritson quotes the following authorities for their 
existence at various periods. 

We omitted,” says Ray, “ the sight of Fountains 
Abbey, where Robin Hood’s Bow is kept.”— IHneiraries^ 
1700, p. 161. 

Having pleased ourselves with the antiquities of Not¬ 
tingham, we took horse and went to visit the well, and 
ancient chair of Robin Hood, which is not far from hence, 
within the forest of Sherwood. 

** Being placed in the chair, we had a cap, which they 
say was his, very formally put upon our heads, and having 
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performed the usual ceremonies befitting so great a so- 
lemnitj, we received the freedom of the chair, and were 
incorporated into the society of that renowned brother¬ 
hood.’’—^Brome’s Travdi over England^ 4^. 1700, p. 85. 

On one aide of this forest (Sherwood) towards Not- > 
tingham,” aaya the author of the TraveU of Tom Thumb 
over England and WdU»f (L e. Robert Dodsley) ** I was 
shewn a cAatr, a bow, and arrow^ all said to have been his, 
Robin Hood’s property.”—p. 82. 

** I was pleased with a S^ipper^ belonging to the famous 
Robin Hood, fifty years ago, at Saint Ann*s Welly near 
Nottingham, a place upon the borders of Sherwood Forest, 
to which he resorted .”—Journey from Birmingham to 
London by W. Hutton, 1785, p. 174. 

Robin Hood’s is both a bay and a village on the 
coast of Yoi^shire between Whitby and Scarborough. It 
is mentioned by Leland as a fischer tounlet of twen^ 
bootes caulled Robyn Huddit Bay; a dok or bosom of a 
mile yn length.” (Jtmeraryy i. 53.) 

Over a spring call’d Robin Hood’s Well, three or four 
miles on this side (». e, north) of Doncaster, and but a 
quarter of a mile only from a town called Skelborough and 
Bourwallis, is a very handsome stone arch, erected by the 
Lord Cariisle, where passengers from the coach frequently 
drink of the fair water, and give their charity to peer 
people who attend there.” (Gent’s Yorky 1730, p. 234.) 

Though there is no attendance at present, nor is the 
water altogether so fair as it might and should be, the case 
was otherwise in the days of honest Barnahy. 

** Veni Doncaster, &o. 

Nesoit situs artem modi, 

PoTBirM Bobbbti Hoqdi 
Veni, €t liquente vina 

P 
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Vincto catino catena, 

ToUena silim, parcum odi, 

Solvens obulum cuatodL** 

** Thence to Doncaster, &c. 

Thirst knows neither man nor measure. 

Bobim wdl was my treasure; 

In a oommcm dish enchained, 

I my furious thirst restrained. 

And because I drank the deeper, 

I paid two fiuthings to the keeper.** 

A different well, sacred to Robin Hood, or to Saint 
Ann, has been before mentioned. 

Epigram on I^bin Hood’s Well, a fine spring on the 
road ornamented by Sir John Yanburgh; by Roger Gale, 
Esq.” (Bib. Topog. Britan. No. 11. part iii. p. 427.) 

" Nymphafni quondam latronibus hospita sylns 
Hen niminm sodis nota, Hobine, tnis. 

Me pudet innocuos latices fudisse scelestis, 

Jamque yiatori pocula tnta fero, 

£n pietatis honosl Comes hone mihi CarEolensis 
AEdem sacravit qu& bibis, hospes, aquas.** 

In ** Jack of Dover, his Quest of Inqnirie, or his privy 
search for the veriest foole in England, a Collection of 
Merry Tales published at the beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century, London,” reprinted for the Percy Society, 1842, 
p. 4, under the Foole of Hereforde,” is the following 
allusion to Robin Hood’s well: 

^ Another time I made him (a silly witted gentleman) 
believe, that in the forest of Sherwood in Nottinghamshire 
were seen five hundred of the king of Spaine’s gallies, 
which went to besiedge Robbin Heode’s well, and that 
forty thousand schoUers with eldeme squirts performed 
such a peece of service, as they were all in a manner 
broken and overthrown in the forrest.” 
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After having quoted so much relative to this famous 
Well, it is pleasing to be able to give an accurate repre¬ 
sentation of it, which Mr. Fairholt has copied from a rare 
print in the collection presented to the British Museum bj 
George the Third;* and which forms the tail-piece to the 
editor^s preface, p. xxzviiL 

(t) After his death his company was dispersed.”] 
They, and their successors, disciples, or followers, are sup¬ 
posed to have been afterwards distinguished, from the 
name of their gallant leader, by the title of Roberdsmen. 
Lord Coke, who is somewhat singular in accusing him of 
living ** by robbery, burning of houses, felony, waste and 
spoil, and principally by and with vagabonds, idle wan¬ 
derers, night-walkers, and draw-latches,” says, that albeit 
he lived in Yorkshire, yet men of his quality took their 
denomination of him, and were called Roberdsmen through¬ 
out all England. Against these men,” continues he, was 
the statute of Winchester made in 13 Ed. I [c. 14] for 
preventing of robbeiy, murders, burning of houses, &c. 
Also the statute of 6 Ed. Ill [c. 14] which * recites’ the 
statute of Winchester, and that there had been divers 
manslaughters, felonies, and robberies done in times past, 
people that be called Roberdemeny wasters and draw- 
latches ; and remedy [is] provided by that act for the 
arresting of them. At the parliament holden 30 Ed. HI,” 
he adds, it was petitioned to the king that ribaunds and 
stnrdy beggars might be banished out of every town. The 
answer of the king in parliament was^ touching ribaunds: 
^the statnteof Winchester and the declaration of thesame 
with other statutes of Roberdsmeny and for such, as make 
themselves gentlemen, and men of armes, and archers, if 


It tppean to be a private plate—a small etching. 
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thej cannot so prove theirselves, let them be driven to their 
occopation or service, or to the place from whence thej 
came.” He likewise notices the statutes of 7 R. II> [c. 
hj which it is provided *^that the statutes of Roberdsmm 
and draw-latch^ be firmly holden and kq>t.” (3 InsL 197.) 
— Biimm. 

(z) — the honour of little John’s death and burial is 
contended for by rival nations.”] i. By England. At 
the village of Hathersage, about six miles from Castleton, 
in Derbyshire, is little John’s grave. A few years ago, 
some cnrions person caused it to be opened, when there 
were found several bones of an uncommon size, which he 
preserved; but, meeting afterward with many unlucky 
accidents, he carefully replaced them; partly at the inter¬ 
cession of the sexton, who had taken them up for him, and 
who had in like manner been visited misfortunes: upon 
restoring the bones all these troubles ceased. Such is the 
tradition at Castleton. 

[This anecdote is fully authenticated, and much better 
recorded, in the quotation in the preface from Mr. Hall’s 
Friendship's Offering.'] 

£. Hargrove, in his Anecdotes of Archery^ York, 1792, 
asserts, that the grave is distinguished by a large stone 
placed at the head, and another at the feet; on each of 
whidi are yet some remains of the letters J. L. (p. 26.) 

IL By Scotland— ^ In Murray land,” according to that 
most veracions historian, Maister Hector Boece, ** is the 
kiike of Pette, quhare the banis of lytill Johne remanis in 
gret admiratioun of pepilL He hes bene fourtene feet of 
hycht with square membris efiering thairto. YL zeris,” 
continues he, ** afore the cumyng of this werk to lycht, we 
saw his hanche-bane, als mekill as the haUl bane of ane 
man; for we schot our arme in the mouth thairof. Be 
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qahilk apperis how strong and square pepill grewe in onr 
regioun afore they were effeminat with lust and intem¬ 
perance of mouth.” 

m. By Ireland. There standeth,” as Stanihurst re¬ 
lates, ** in Ostmantowne greene an hillocke, named lattle 
John his shot. The occasion,” he says, “ proceeded thus: 

In the yeare 1139 there ranged three robbers and 
outlaws in England, among whidi Robert Hood and Little 
John were cheefetenes, of all theeves doubtlesse the most 
courteous. Robin Hood being betrayed at a nunrie in 
Scotland, called Bricklies, the remnant of the crew was 
scattered, and everie man forced to shift for himselfe. 
Whereupon Little John was faine to flee the realme by 
sailing into Ireland, where he sojourned for a few daies at 
Dublin. The citizens being doone to understand thei 
wandering outcast to be an excellent archer, requested him 
hartilie to trie how far he could shoot at random; who, 
yielding to their behest, stood on the bridge of Dublin, 
and shot to that mole-hill, leaving behind him a monument, 
rather by his posteritie to be woondered, than possiblie by 
anie man living to be counterscored. But as the repaire 
of so notorious a champion to anie countrie would soone 
be published, so his abode could not be long concealed:— 
and therefore to eschew the danger of [the] laws, he fled 
to Scotland, where he died at a towne or village called 
Moravie.” Thus far Stanihurst, who is quoted by Dr. 
Hanmer in his Chrotticle of Irdandy p. 179: but Mr. 
Walker, after observing that ** poor Little John’s great 
practical skill in archery could not save him from an 
ignominious fate,” says, ** it appeared, from some records 
in the Southwell family, that he was publicly executed for 
robbery onfArbor Hill, Dublin .”—Hktorieal Eisay^ ife. 

p. 
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The Editor has endeayoiired to illustrate these pages 
with cuts of as maoy of the localities relating to the persons 
and exploits of these foresters, as he could collect. 

The cut at the commencement of Mr. Ritson’s Life 
represents Robin Hood trimming his bow, according to a 
stanxain theXe^ieiuf^t^Zy^ (retie. 

^ Robyn atode on Bernyidale, 

And lened hym to n tree, &e.** 


Friar Tuck and Maid Marian speak for themselves. 
George a Green is foDj described, as well as Krklees 
Abbgr, where Robin Hood is supposed to have been 
buried. The tail-piece now before the reader is a repre¬ 
sentation of Little John’s house as it at present exists. 




EOBIN HOOD, 

HIS STATION AND CHARACTER IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY, 


NEWLY DISCLOSED AND TINDICATED IN ARTICLES EXTR4CTED fSOM 
M. TUIEEET's ** BISTORT OF THE CONODBST OF ENGLAND BY THE 
NORMANS,** AND FROM THE ** LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BEYIBW;*’ WITH CURSORY COMMENTS BY THE 
PRESENT EDITOR. 
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“ We maj correct, erroneous oft. 

The clock of history, (sets and events 
Timing more pnnctnal, unrecorded facts 
Recorering, and mis-stated setting right.** 

CowPBB to Fardky Oak, 

Before oommencing the extracts from the Review, 
in elucidation of the Life of Robin Hood, the Editor 
would state a few of the reasons, which induced him, 
after the perusal of Mr. Rltson’s Life, and the article 
in the Review, to differ from him as to the date 
of Robin Hood’s birth;—^the place where he was 
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Ixmi;—the transactions in which he was probably 
engaged;—^and the period of his death. An enquiry 
into these points is indispensably necessary, when 
taken in connexion with the contents of the LyteU 
GmU; which will be found so clearly to corroborate 
the hypotheses of M. Thierry,* and of the writer in 
the review. 

Mr. Ititson b^ins his Life with stating, that 
^ Bobin Hood was bom at Locksley in the county of 
Nottingham, in the reign of Henry the Second, and 
about the year of Christ 1160.’’ And in two of his 
notes, he adds, the name of such a town as Locksley 
or Loxleyj (for so we sometimes find it spelled) in the 
county of Nottingham, or of York, does not, it must 
be confessed, occur either in Sir Henry Spelman’s 
VtUare Anglicum^ in Adams’s Index ViUariSy in 
Whatley’s English GetzeUeer^ in Thoroton’s History 
of Nottinghamshire^ or in the Nomina Villarwn Ebo^ 
racensium (York, 1768, 8va). The silence of these 
authorities is not, however, to be regarded as con- 
dnsive proof that no such a place ever existed. The 
names of towns and villages, of which no trace is now 
to be found but in ancient writings, would fill a 
volume.” 

In a second note, in allusion to the date of Bobin 
Hood’s birth, Mr. Bitson says; ** Bobin Hood,” ac¬ 
cording to the Sloane MS. was bora in the days of 
Henry the Second, about the yeare 1160.” 

* Hisloiy of the Conquest of England bj the Konntns, translated 
firom the last Paris edition, pnblished in Whittaker’s popular library 
of Modem Authors, 1841, pp. 236 et seq. 
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This was the sixth of that monarch’s reign; at 
whose death (an. 1189) he would of course be about 
twenty-nine years of age. 

** Those writers are therefore,” continues Mr. Rit- 
aon, ** pretty correct, who represent him as playing 
his pranks (Dr. FuUer^s phrase) in the reign of King 
Bichard the first; and according to the last-named 
author, about the year of our Lord 1200. Thus 
l^jor (who is followed by Stowe, Annales 1592, 
p. 227, ** drca hcsc iempara (sci. Bicardi L) ut an- 
gurar^ Sec.” A manuscript note in the Museum (Bib. 
Ear. 1233) not in Mr. Wanley’s opinion to be relied 
on, places him in the same period, Tenp. Rich. I.” 
Nor is Fordun altogether out of his reckoning in 
bringing him down to the time of Henry III, as we 
shall hereafter see; and with him agrees that noble 
derk, mmster Hector Boecewho in the nineteeth 
chapter of his ‘‘ threttene buke,” says ** about this 
tyme was that waithman Robert Hode with his fallow 
litil Johne, ^^c.” {History of Scoiland^ Edin. 1541, 
foKo.) 

Mr. Spencer Hall, however, in his Forestet^s 
Qjffbring, London, 1841, clearly settles Loxley in 
Yorkshire as the place of Robin Hood’s birth, as 
follows:— 

Robin Hood, or as some authors have it, Robert 
o’ th’ Wood, was bom at Loxley Chase, near Sheffield, 
in Yorkshire, where the romantic river Loxley de¬ 
scends from the hills to mingle its blue waters with 
the Rivilin, and the Don; a place well known to 
every grinder in Sheffield; and often alluded to in 
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the poenu, of the people’s laureate, Ebenezer Elliott, 
who is the owner of some land on the spot but of 
which the last London editor of Bitson’s Collection 
of Ballads could not tell the locality; and so, after an 
elaborate research, concluded that no place in that, or 
the nei^bouringcounly of Nottingham, now retained 
the name.” 

The predse date of Bobin Hood’s birth cannot be 
arriyed at so satisfactorily, as we seem thus to have 
done, at the place of it. But that assigned by Mr. 
Bitson is deddedly wrong, and much too early. Mr. 
Bitson, with a angular attempt at accuracy, sup* 
poses him to have died on the 18th November 1247, 
bang the 31st of Henry III, and in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age.” His birth, therefore, ac¬ 
cording to his computation, must have been in 1160, 
the 6th of Henry IL This hypothecs, it will here¬ 
after appear, is upset by the author of the article in 
tie Lemdom and Weetminster Bemew^ as dso by his¬ 
torical occurrences recorded in the Legend of the 
LgteU GeeU. M. Thierry also considers that our hero 
was probably bom in the reign of Bichard L 

Haying lived therefore twenty-nine years in Henry 
the Second’s lime; through the whole reign of 


* Wliidi toaMiy be thus describes :— 

** Bock, Tile and wood,— 

Hamits of his earij days, and still loTod well; 

And where the son, o’er purple moorlands wide, 
Gods WharnclHfe’s oaks, while Don is dark below; 
And where Oie blackbird sings on Botheris side, 
And where time spares the age of Conisbro’.** 
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i^chard the Firsts ten years; through that of King 
John, seventeen years; and in Henry the Third’s 
reign, thirty-one years;—Mr. Bitson thus makes him 
eighty-seven years of age in 1247, when, he says, he 


died. 

The greatest probability appears to the editor to 
that he was bom early in Henry the Third’s 
reign; no historian of any note having mentioned ^ 
him before that period. 

In Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire^ page 505, is some 
account, says Mr. Bitson, of the ancient and present 
state of Sherwood forest; but one looks in vain 
through that dry detail of landowners, for any parti¬ 
culars relating to our hero. ** In anno Domini 1194, / 
King Bichard the First, being hunting in the forest 
of Sherwood, did chase a hart out of the forrest of 
Sherwood into Bamesdale in Yorkshire; and becauscf 
he could not there recover him, he made prodamatioii^^ 
at Tlckill in Yorkshire, and at divers other places \ 
there, that no person should kill, hunt, or chas^ the \ 
said hart, but that he might safely retome into forrest 
againe; which hart was afterwards called a hart- 
royall proclaimed.” (Manwood’s Forest LawSf 1598, 
p. 25, from an auncient recorde” found by him in 
the tower of Nottingham Castle.) 

^ Anno 1194. Vicesimanonadie MartiiBichardus | 
rex Angliae prefectus est videre Clipstone, et forestas j 
de Sirewode, quas ipse nunquam viderat antea; et \ 
placuerunt ei multum, et eodem die reddidit ad Not¬ 
tingham.”—^Bog. de Hoveden, Annales, p. 736. 
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May not the hypothetical dates of his birth and 
death therefore stand thus? 

Foidon clearly shews him to have been living, and 
well known, about the time of the batde of Evesham^ 
1265; and in order to bring his name and fame as 
near as possible to the date of the legend, we will 
suppose him to have been in the prime of his lif^ 
forty years of age, at the period of that celebrated 
event. He may therefore have been bom in 1225* 
That he survived the battle of Evesham, we learn 
fiom Fordun and other historical writers, and from 
the L^end; as also that he outlived Henry III; 
and according to the following stanza in the eighth 
Fytte of the LytM after his return to his 

^ woodland realme^ at Bamsdale,— 

** Bobyn dwelled in greene wode 
TVoemif fen a»d two ; 

For aU drede of Edward our Kynge 
Again would not he go.** 

Edward the First b^an his reign in 1272; add 
therefore twenty-two years to 1272, and the date of 
his death is brought to 1294, making him sixty-nine 
years old, when he died. But Mr. ]^tson and other 
authmities report him to have lived to the age of 
aghty-seven, bringing the date of hb death eighteen 
years nearer to that of the Legend of the LytM Geete. 

From 1294^ to the date of the earliest printed 
edition of the LyteU Gestej^oi^Jd^^ 

Worde, probablyii^ 14897or~o?tEe Scotch edition of 
1508, th^ would appeairto'i^e"^ hiatus of nearly 
two centuries of obscure or doubtful history in the 
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I records of our hero; one and a half of which occurred 
\ before the introduction of printing in England. 

It is to the l^ndary ballad of the Lytell Gesie 
that we must chiefly refer for the most probable con¬ 
jecture that can be formed of the period when Bobin 
Hood liyed» and the transactions in which he was 
engaged. There are few ancient ballads in existence, 
mther in manuscript or in print, in which such a 
minute detail of occurrences is narrated, and of such 
historical accuracy. There are dates specified, or 
referred to^ the best test of the accuracy of docu¬ 
mentary evidence; and there are the names of indi¬ 
viduals mixed up with these dates, whose existence, 
at the same period, is confirmed by national historians, 
whose fidelity is unquestioned. 

But it is Angular, that of a ballad consisting of 
nearly two thousand lines, not a vestige of any ma¬ 
nuscript should have been discovered, from which the 
early editions of it were printed, so far as the editor's 
enquiries have gone. It is in vain, therefore, to 
aflix a date to it, or to attempt to authenticate its 
writer. 

The following i^ perhaps, the best account of the 
various early printed editions, which at present are 
accessible, extracted from the second edition of 
Bitson's Bobin Hood^ edited by his nephew, and pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Pickering in 1832. 

This ancient ballad (that in Ritson’s collection) 
is printed from the copy of an edition in 4ta and 
black letter, by Wynken de Worde, preserved in the 
public libraiy at Cambridge; compared with, and in 
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some places corrected by, another impression (appa¬ 
rently from the former) likewise in 4to. and black 
letter, by William Copland; a copy of which is 
amon^ the late Mr. Ghirrick*s old plays, now in the 
British Mnsenm. The full title of the first edition is 
as follows: * Here b^nneth a mery geste of Bobin 
Hode and his mejme and of the proud sheryfe of 
Notjngham;' and the printer's colophon runs thus; 
* Elxplycit Kynge Edwarde and Bobyn Hode and 
Lytdl Johan. Emprinted at London in Flete strete 
at the ^gne of the sone. By Wynken de Worde.’ 
To Copland’s edition is added, * a newe playe for to 
be played in Maye games very plesaunte and full of 
pastyme’; no other copy of either edition is known to 
be extant; but, by the favour of the Reverend Dr. 
Fanner, the editor (Ritson) had in his hands, and 
gave to Mr. Douce, a few leaves of an old 4to. black 
letter impression, by the above W 3 mken de Worde, 
pibbably in 1489; and totally unknown to Ames 
and Herbert” 

These leaves, with some of other editions in black 
letter, were bequeathed, with his library, &c. by 
Mr. Douce to the Bodleian, where the present editor 
has inspected them, and marked, in their proper 
places in this edition, every alteration or correction 
w<Hihy of notice. 

Another edition was printed at Edinburgh by 
Andrew Myllar and Walter Chapman in 1508, a 
fragment whereof is in the library there. This is 
prolMd)ly the edition noticed among the tales enume¬ 
rated in Wedderbum’s Complainie of Scotland^ printed 
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at St. Andrew’s in 1549, under the title of Rolene 
Hude and Util Johns. 

A copy of this fragment, in the Advocates’ library, 
has since issued from the Ballantyne press, pub* 
lished by the Messrs. Laing of Edinburgh, with 
other canoQB ancient romances and poems. To this 
fragment also the present editor has referred for 
emendations, &a 

The following is a facsimile of the head-piece to 
this edition. 



The LyM Geste, it is generally agreed, is the com¬ 
position of a writer of the time of Chaucer; probably 
between the reigns of Bichard II, 1377, and his suc¬ 
cessor, Heniy IV, who died 1413. It may, therefore, 
be conjectured, that the ballad was written not later, 
than from eighty to one hundred years after the death 
of Edward I, or that year of his reign, 1292, when 
the memorable lines before quoted occur in the 
Lytett OmU. That during this short space of time, 
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the exploits of so popular a character as Sobin Hood 
should be held in remembrance^ is not surprising; 
and another inference is admissible, that the first 
conjectured edition of the printed by 

Wynkyn de Worde 1489, may have been printed 
within a century of t|ie date of ^e manuscript. 

Fordun. ^e S cotch historian, as has been before 
remarked. jw^^ ^^ ffaKourT5 40, speak ings of Kobin 
Hood and fyteUtiotm and tteir companions, says, 
of whom the fooUsh vulgar in comedies and tra* 
gedies make lewd entertainment, and are delighted to 
hear the jesters and minstrels sing them above all 
other ballads.’’ 

The Lf^eU GtOe is undoubtedly the earliest printed 
ballad relative to Bobin Hood. There was, however, 
a l^end, says Mr. Bitson, apparently of the same 
species, of perhaps a still earlier date, of which it is 
some little satisfaction to be able to give even a frag¬ 
ment, from a single leaf, fortunately preserved in one 
of the volumes of old printed ballads in the British 
Museum, in a handwriting as old as Henry the Sixth% 
time, 1422 to 1461, exhibiting the characters of our 
hero and lus fiiw Achates in the noblest point of 
view.” This fragment has since been found entire, 
and will appear in the second volume. 

' Our modem ballads, according to Heame, are, for 
^ the most part, romantic; but the old ones contain 
matters of fact, and were generally written by good 
sdiolars. They were a sort of chronicles. So that 
the wise founder of New Collie permitted them to 
be sung, by the fellows and scholars of that college, 
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upon extraordinary days. Appendix to 
iulariumy p. 662. 

Heame refers for the last fact to " Statute GoIL 
Novi, rubric xym^ in which are the following words, 

on the whol^ it appears that the cantilenw wHich the 
scholars should ang on those occasions, were a sort of 
poemata^ or poetical chronicles, contuning general 
histories of kingdoms. The same thing,'' he says, 

is enjoined in the statutes of Winchester College, 
was afterwards adopted in the statutes of Magdalen 
College; and from them, if he recollects right, copyed 
into those of Corpus Christi, Oxford.’’ (Ibid. 93.) 

That the memory of the exploits of so popular a 
character as that of Kobin Hood* should be kept alive 
in the legendary tales, ballads, and songs of this 
intervening period, is only one of the many instances 
through which tradition has handed down some of 
the most important events in hbtery, and to which 
general credence is given, whether this arose through 
the agency of the ** Minstrelle, the Harper, the Glee- 
9 ian or the Jesteur,'’ in the dwellings of the great, 

* In the first Tolnme of Peck's intended supplement to the ** Mo- 
Btttioon,** consisting of collections from the history of Frmmoostn^ 
tensisn monasteries, now in the British Museum, is m rery cntioos 
rhyming Lsdn poem, with the following title: ** Prioris Alnwioensis 
de beUo Sootioo spud Dunbarr, tempore regis Edwardi 1 dictamen 
sire rithmns Latinus quo de Wxluxlxo Wallacb, Sootioo iDi 
Bobdt Whood^ plura sed invidiose oanit**—and in the margin are the 
following date andreferenoe : **22 Julii, 1304. 32 EL 1. Begist. Pkem. 
fid. 59, a.” This, it may be observed, U the first known instance of 
our hero's name being mentioned by any writer whatever; and afibrds 
a strong and respectable proof of his early popularity.—Bitson’s note 
to his life. Let P. 
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In which stooden all withoaten. 

Full the castle aU abouten. 

Of aU manner of minstralet, 

And jeatoors, dial teUen tides 
Both of weeping and of game* 

* And of aU that kngeth into fiune. 

Chaucer’s 3rd BoJke of Fame, 

It is almost mmeoessary to refer for information on 
tbe yalne of traditionary history to the elaborate 
E$tay on Andeni Minstrib^ by Bishop Percy in his 
Bdiquei of AndotU Poetry; the entire volumes in 
whichit is contained being by their cheapness brought 
within the reach of every class of the reading public 
by "the Society.for the Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge;'' yet the following passages are too pertinent 
not to be quoted* 

cannct oondadc this account of the ancient Rnglish 
minstrels,” says Br. Peny, without remarking, that they are 
most of them represented to have been of the north of England. 
There is scarce an old historical song or ballad, wherein a 
minstrel or harper appears, but he is characterised by way of 
eminence to haye been of ^ the north oountrtr and indeed 
the preyalence of the northern dialect in such compositioii^ 
shews^ that this representation is reaL On the other hand, the 
scene of the finest Scottish ballads is laid in the south of Scot¬ 
land; wdkidi should seem to have been peculiarly the nursery 
of Scottish minstrels. In the old song of Maggy Lauder, a 
piper is asked by way of distinction, ‘ Come 50 firae the Border 1’ 
The martial ^irit constantly kept up and exercised near the 
frontier of the two kingdoms, as it furnished continual subjects 
for thdr songs, so it inspired the inhabitants of the adjacent 
counties on both sides with the powers of poetry. Besides, as 
our southern metropolis must have been ever the scene of novelty 
and refinement, the northern countries, as being the most dis¬ 
tant, would preserve their ancient manners longer, and of course 
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the old poetry in which those nuumeis are peculiarly described. 

" The reader will obsetre in the more ancient ballads a cast of 
style and measure Teiy different firom that of contemporaiy 
poets of a higher dass; many phrases and idioms which the 
minstrels seem to haTe apprc^udated to themselTes, and a Tety 
remarkable license of raiying the accent of words at pleasure, 
in order to humour'the flow of the yoice, particularly in the 
rhymes; as 

country haipdr battd morning 

ladd sing^ damsd losing 

instead of country, Udy, harper, singer, d;c. 

^ This liberty is but sparingly assumed by the classical poets 
of the same age; or even by the later composers of heroical 
ballads, I mean by such as professedly wrote for the press. For 
it is to be observed, that as long as the minstrels subsisted, 
they seem nerer to have designed their riiymes f<w Hterary 
publication, and probably never committed them to writing 
themselves; what coides are preserved of them were doubtless 
taken down firom their lips. But as the old minstrels gradually 
wore out, a new race of ballad-writers succeeded, an inferior 
sort of minor poets, who wrote narrative songs merely for the 
press. Instances of both may be found in the reign of Elizabeth.* 
^ The old minstrel ballads are in the northern dialect; abound 
with antique words and phrases; are extremely incorrect, and 
run into the utmost license of metre; they have also a ro¬ 
mantic wildness, and are in the true spirit of chivalry. The 


^ The dearth of names in our poetical catalc^e towards the 
middle of the fifteenth centoiy, is not a proof that the art of poetry 
was at that time very little cultiyated. The contrary, indeed, is 
most probably tme; becanse many of the old ballads presenred in 
Percy’s ReUgmu of Aneiemi EmgBak Poetry^ several of the metrical 
romances, of whidi a huge collection still remains in manuscript in 
our public libraries, and the greater part of the ftbulous stories of 
Bobin Hood, as well as the tales of Gamelyn and of Beiyn, so long 
attributed to Chancer, appear to bdong to this period. (Henry VI, 
1422.)—Ellis's Speemau of Emgluk PoeU, voL i p. 351. 
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€ih«r sort sn written in exaoter measure, have a low or buIh 
ordinate oorrectness, smnetimes bordering on the insipid, yet 
offtow well adi^pted to the pathetic; these are generally in the 
oontheni dialect, exhibit a more modem {diraseology, and are 
common)^ descriptiTO ci more modem manners.” 

< And in a note the learned Doctor adds: 

" Now that this order of men, at first called aLsnmir, then 
jueuas^ and afterwards more generally nnremms, existed here 
from the Conquest, who entertained their hearers with chanting 
to the harp or other instruments, songs, and tales of chivalry, 
or as they were called oxsts and romances in verse, in the 
ItngliA language, is proved by the existence of the very com-*^ 
positkas they so chanted, which are still preserved in great 
■ abundance; and exhibit a r^pilar series from the time our lan¬ 
guage was almost Saxon, till after its improvements in the age 
of Qiaacer, who enumerates many of them. 

^ Now hold yoor month pour ekarite, 

Bothe knight and lady fre, 

And herkeneth to my spell 
Of batsille, and of chivalrie, 

I Of ladies love and drnerie, 

Anon 1 wol yon telL 

'** lien speken of romances of pris, (price) 

Of Homchild, and of Ipotis, 

Of Bens, and sire Guy, 

Of sire libeux, and Pleindamour, 

But sire Hiopas, he beretb the flour 
Of real chevalrie.” 

Ckaucer’s Btme of Sire 7%epa$.* 

" Towards the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign the genuine 
old mmstrel^ seems to have been extinct, and thenceforth, the 
that were produced were wholly of the latter kind, and 


* See further the conclusion of the 8qtder*s Tale, Chalmers’ edi¬ 
tion, pw 84,85; and for other account of the minstrels, note to Feit^s 
Eteap, pi cri.-CTU. &C. 
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these came forth in such abundance, that in the reign of James I 
they began to be collected into little miscellanies under the 
name of OABLairnB, and at length to be written purposely for 
such collections.” 

The distmction drawn by Dr. Percy and others, 
between the language and rhymes of the LyteU Creste^ 
and three or four of the earlier legends or ballads, 
and those ballads or songs of which the Robin Hood 
Garlands are composed, is remarkably striking, as is 
also the following account of the origin of our ballad 
literature. 

** The uniformi^ of phraseology,” says Mr. Motherwell, 
" in describing incidents of a similar nature, which penrades 
all our ancient ballads, might appear to argue a poverty 
both of expression and invention in these minstrel poets; 
but if the compositions were narratives of facts produced 
on the spur of the occasion, the use of such common-places 
becomes abundantly obvious. Th^ not only assisted the 
memoiy in an eminent degree, but served as a kind of 
ground-work, on which the poem could be raised. With such 
common-places indelibly fixed in his memory, the minstrel 
or jugler could with ease to himself, and with the rapidity of 
extemporaneous delivery, readily model any event whi<^ came 
under his cognizance into song. They were like inns or baiting- 
places on a journey, from one to the other of which he could 
speedfly transport himself. 

That th^ were thus imitating the troubadours, jongleures, 
and cantadeurs, who in their wanderings sung or recited the 
poems and romances of the Provengals, there can be no doubt. 
The cantadours, called also chanterres, were clearly singers of 
songs and ballads; a lull account of vdiom is given in Sir John 
Hawkins's Hutory of Musie, in a quotation firom the Idvet of 
the Provencal jPoeUy by Qio. Mario de Crescembeni, which Sir 
John thus concludes: ‘ Besides those enumerated by Kostro- 
damus, Alessandro Velutello reckons up many others who tra- 
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▼dlad ftboai and aubsuted by the profession of minsirel^, the 
nature whereof is described by Andrew Du Ohesne in his notes 
on the works of Al^in Ghartier, where he cites from a romance 
written in the year 1230 the following lines: 

"*Qosiid les tables ostees fment, 

CTil jnggleiir in pies estarent, 

S'ont rielles ei herpes prises, 

Chensons, sons, yers et reprises, 

Et de gestes dient6 nos out 

** When the tables were taken away. 

Hie joglers stood np. 

Took their lyres, and harps; 

Songs, tones, yerses, and catches, 

And exploits they song to ns.’ 

" The PfOTen^d poets were not only the inwentors and com¬ 
posers of metriod romances, songs, ballads and rhymes, to so 
great a number, and of such a kind, as to raise an emulation in 
most countries of Europe to imitate them; but, if we may credit 
the Italian writers, the best poets of Italy, namely, Petrarch and 
Dante, owed mudh of their excellence to the imitation of the 
Proyen^al; and it is fiurther said, that the greater part of the 
noyels of Boccaccio are taken from Proyen^al or ancient French 
romances. 

** These common-places,” continues Mr. Motherwell, “ became 
therefore the general outlines of eyery class of human incident 
and suffering then ^ipropriated to song, and could be fitted 
easQy to serre indiyidual interest as circumstances mi^t re¬ 
quire, and that without any painful stretch of fisncy or inTention. 
Indeed the original of these common-places betokens no slender 
ingenuity on the part of these song inditers.. They were like a 
commodious garment that could be wr^iped expeditiously round 
eyeiy subject, of whateyer nature or dimensions. Something of 
the same sort, thou^ in a less marked degree, may be discoyered 
in the construction of the longer metrical romances—all arguing 
that the oonqposition of these pieces had been reduced to a cer¬ 
tain system, and subjected to a peculiar mechanism necessarily 
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ariring oat of the oiictimstances under which they were pro¬ 
duced, and the incessant craving of the popular taste for novel 
incident and fresh excitement. Besides these peculiar forms of 
expression, established epithets, and variety of common-places, 
another means of assisting the memory, and preserving the 
character of the melody unchanged, was adopt^. This oon- 
aiated in the burthaoa attached to the tongs, many of which 
certainly in our day ^>pear totally iiTifn<wiSng and extravagant. 
But it is not unlikely these ^ stiff buidouns,’ though abun¬ 
dantly curious and incomprehensible to us, had a significance, 
and were a key to a whole family of associations and feelings, 
of which we can form little or no conception. 

" If we are to credit Jones (see his Wdth Bardi)y the common 
burden of ^ Hey deny down’ signified *• Let us hye to the Qreen 
Oak,’ and was the burden of an old song of the Druids, sung by 
the bards inviting the people to their religious assemblies in the 
groves.” 

These extracts from Dr. Percy, Mr. Motherwell, and 
Sir John Hawkins, might be sufficient to establish the 
mode of conveying traditionary history before printing 
was invented, through the redtation of the minstrels; 
but as it is important to endeavour to authenticate, as 
far as possible, the veracity of the traditionary anec¬ 
dotes and incidents in the l^nd of the Lytell Geste in 
relation to the life of Bobin Hood, and especially the 
probable manner in which they have been preserved 
and handed down, mnce the period of his death to the 
date of the first printed edition of that l^nd, another 
testimony is adduced from a later, and equally as 
zealous a lover of ballad lore, as Dr. Percy. 

The quotations which follow, are taken from a 
highly entertaining quarto volume entitled Min¬ 
strelsy ancient and modem, with an historical intro- 
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duction and notes by 'William Motherwell, published 
at Gla^w, 1825—a work, from the slight notices 
taken of it by modem writers, not so well-known and 
appreciated as it deserves. 

Mr. Motherwell, in his investigation of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the construction and idiom of some of our 
anrient ballads, remarks, that many of them had 
certain frames in which they were set, and which like 
the choras of the ancient drama, discussed the motives 
of the character^ or entered more minutely into their 
history, than was consistent with the limits and 
action of the metrical piece, and which derives cor¬ 
roboration from the fact, that a few of them still 
retmn their initial stanzas as matters of an ezplanatoiy 
description.^ 

This character, upon reference to the ballads in 
JMin ff 0^8 Grmrlmnds, will be found frequently to 
occur, particularly in the initial stanzas to Robin 
Hood and the Beggar;” Robin Hood and the Bi¬ 
shop f Robin Hood’s Chase f Robin Hood and the 
Bishop of Hereford,” and some others, in which the 
names of the parties, or the subject of the ballad, are 
introduced; and acting on this principle, it would 
seem, that the writers and printers of our modem 
ballads have, in their introductory verses of these 
ditties or in the formidable titles prefixed to them, 
endeavoured to communicate to the reader that in-^ 
formation which the ancient minstrel in all probability 
announced oraDy to his audience, before he smote his 
harp with the hand of power. 

“ This is another feature,” observes Mr. Mother- 
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well, which the ancient ballads have in common 
with each other, and which constitutes a material 
distinction between them and those purposely written 
for the press. They are much more licentious and 
incorrect in their metres, according to the present 
standards of taste in these matters; the accent not 
unfrequently falls on syllables at variance with our 
present mode of pronunciation; and they have 
throughout the marks of a composition not meant to 
be committed to writing, but whose music formed an 
essential part of it, and from which it could not well 
be separated without essentially interfering with its 
unity, and injuring its effect. And indeed it is 
pretty evident, that many of them would require both 
the voice and instrument to be humoured, so as to 
conceal the many irregularities of measure and 
rhyme, or other accidentdi harshnesses into which the 
poet had faUen.** 

But one of the most striking and never varying 
features of these compositions is their agreement in 
describing certain actions in one common way; their 
identity of language, epithet, and expression in nu¬ 
merous scenes, where the least resemblances of ind- 
dent occur. Instances of this fact are familiar as 
household words; and in none more so than in the 
series of Bobin Hood ballads; in every one of which 
the identity of the hero, and of many of his com¬ 
panions, is never lost sight of. 

** It would seem,” continues Mr. Motherwell, that 
these common-places are so many ingenious devices, 
no doubt suggested by the wisdom and experience of 
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many ages, whereby oral poetry is more firmly im* 
printed on the memory, more readily recalled to it, 
when partially obliterated, and in the absence of 
U9% the only ^ffioaeious meam of preserving and irane- 
mitting it to after ages. Beside^ it is in them we not 
tmfreqnently recognize those epithets and allotions^ 
wUch cany the compotitions to which they appertain 
to a remote age; epithets and allusions to which the 
writer of modem times does not and cannot well 
attach any distinct meaning, but which he repeats as 
he gets them, because he finds they occur in all such 
801^ as uniformly as its burthen of ^ derry-down, 
down, dey derry-down.** 

^ In no modem, or comparatively modem, ballad 
do tiiey ever present themselves, except in a few, 
which may be considered as framed on the ancient 
models, or in those which immediately succeeded to 
the ancient ones, whose features in part they must 
have retained, in order to win their way to popular or 
vulgar favour.*” 

These remarks upon the manner and the means 
through which tradition has handed down to us some 
of the most important events in the early periods of 
British history, and in the truth of which we place 
implicit reliance, may appear, perhaps, to those who 
have made lustorical romance and ballad literature 
thw peculiar study, to have been carried to an un¬ 
necessary length. But it is not such persons alone, 

* Mr. Macanlej has, as he thinks, brought back to its ancient 
ballad form the Roman historj, to that ballad form from which livy 
reoetred it See Macauley’s Ballade. 
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amongst whom the tales of Robin Hood haye become 
popular^ or their origin or his character been under* 
stood. There is another class of students and readers 
rapidly increasing, amongst whom the dissemination 
of that correct historicid information is desirably 
which the research of the antiquary has brought to 
light, and which may remove many prejudices and 
opinions, that have led to the belief that Robin Hood 
was nothing better than ** the prince of robben^” and 
^ the gentlest of thieves.” 

But even with several learned and enlightened an- \ 
riquaries and archaeolo^ts the legend of A LyteU 
Geste of Rchin Hood is still considered more in the 
light of an heroic tale or romance, than as an his¬ 
torical ballad, disclosing transactions in the life of the 
hero, which, when corroborated, as they are, by 
similar events circumstantially narrated in our old 
chronicles and memorials of ancient enterprise, give 
them the impress of authenticity and truth. Nor 
will it henceforth be more than an act of justice in 
Robin Hood's countrymen to consider him no longer 
as an outlaw or robber, but henceforth to elevate him 
in their estimation, and to characterize him as the 
bold, independent, kind-hearted, but oppressed En¬ 
glish yeoman, associated with the barons his superiors 
in redresting their country's wrongs and fighting for 
those charters of their liberties, of which thqr had 
been so frequently 'despoiled by the tyranny and 
treachery of the monarch who ruled over them. 

Mr. Ritson, in his life of Robin Hood, while desig¬ 
nating him as the prince of robbery and an outlaw. 
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certeinlj adduces some circumstances in palliation of 
his predatory life on the plea of necessity. 

^ It is not at the same time to be concluded,” says 
Mr. Ritson, ^ that he must, in this oppodtion, haye 
been guiltj of manifest treason or rebellion; as he 
• most oertiuiily can be justly charged* ^th neither. 

. An outlaw in those times being deprived of protec¬ 
tion, owed no alliance, ^ his hand was against every 
man, and every man's hand was against him.'* These 
(forests, in short, were his territories; those who ac¬ 
companied and adhered to him, his subjects. 

" The world was not his friend, nor the world’s 
law: and what better title King Richard could pre¬ 
tend to the territory and people of England than 
Robin Hood had to the dominion of Bamsdale or 
Sherwood, is a question humbly submitted to the 
consideration of the political philosopher.” 


* Iq Tiiidicmtion of this doctrine of the suljugttioii of all law, and 
of anarchy and oonfiisioii, Mr. Ritson aubjoins the foDowing note. 

** An outlaw, in those times, bring deprived of protection, owed no 
alhgianne, Ac.” Such a character was, doubtless, at the period 
treated o( in a very critical situation; it being equaUy as legal and 
meriterious to hunt down and dispatch him, as it was to kill a wol^ 
the head of which animal he was to bear. ** Item forisfiKUt,** saya 
Bracton (who wrote about this time), ** omnia que peris snnt, quia e 
tempoce quo utlagatus est caput oebit ldpimum, ita ut impune ab 
omnibas interfiri possH.* (L ii. c. 85.) In the great Boll of the £z- 
rimqiier, in the 7th year of Richard 1, is an allowance by writ, of two 
marks to Thomas ^ Fkestwnde, for bringing to Westminster the 
headof Wilfiam de EUelbrd, an outlaw. (See Madox’a flutery of ikt 
Extkejnery 136). llioae who received or consorted with surii n 
person were sulject to the same ponishment. Such was the humane 
poficy of our enlightened ancestors!—^Note L, mtson*8 edition. 
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After offering these extenuating circumstances in 
£obin Hood's behalf, it is singular that a commentator 
and critic of Mr. Ritson's acumen should neither in 
his life of him, nor in any introductory remarks to the 
LyUU which stands the foremost and most 

interesting tale in his Robin Hood’s collection, have 
considered it of any greater value than the common 
Garland ballads wUch follow; or that he did not 
discover, that it contained occurrences of much higher 
and truer import, than the fictions of a mere his¬ 
torical romance. Mr. Ritson neither particularizes, 
compares, nor unites Robin Hood with the many 
well authenticated public personages, who bear so 
conspicuous a part in the narration in the LyiM 
Geste; the Abbot of St. Mary's;” the far-famed 
** Sheriff of Nottingham" Sir Richard at the Lee,” 
the knight to whom Robin Hood generously lent 
four hundred pounds; and more especially the estima¬ 
tion in which Robin Hood was held by his gracious 
sovereign Edward I,” both when prince and king; 
who deigned to make him both boon companion and 
friend. 

With such materiab for the compilation of facts, 
as well or better authenticated than many at the same 
period in British history, it seems unaccountable that 
Mr. Ritson should have contented himself with so 
meagre a Life, and should have excused himself by 
saying, it will scarcely be expected that one should 
be able to offer an authentic narrative of the life and 
transactions of this extraordinary {personage. The 
times in which he lived, the mode of life he adopted. 
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and the silence or loss of cotemporary writers, are 
circumstances sufficiently favourable, indeed, to ro¬ 
mance, but altogether inimical to historical truth.'' 
What, however, Mr. Ritson has not achieved, the 
anonymous writer i^ihe T ^dng l yg^d Westm inster 
and M. Thierry have happily accomplished; 
opting at the same time, at considerable length, 
upon the domestic and civil economy of our ancestors, 

; their public and private sports, the entertainments of 
the baronial hall and the woodland glade, the alternate 
solemnities and buffooneries of misdirected devotion, 
and those pastimes and amusements which relieve the 
toils of life, and give zest to the labour of the humbler 
^ classes. 

To render the new account of the life of Robin 
Hood, and the vindication of his character and rank 
in society as complete as is in his power, the editor 
will next proceed to extract those passages fiom 
M. Thierry’s History of the Norman Conquest, which 
seem first to have arrested the attention of the writer 
in the London and Westminster Review. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to the obligations 
which this country owes to the distinguished foreigner 
M. Thierry, for the light he has tlnrown upon early 
events in British history. The works of Thierry, 
Sismondi, and Mignet, are now held with us in the 
same estimation, and are placed on the same shelves, 
as those of Turner and Hallam, of Southey and 
Smyth.^ 

* Professor of Modem History at Cambridge, author of ** Lectures 
on Modem History,” 1840, &c. &c. 
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M. Thierry,’’ it has been justly remarked by an 
able critic, "b an author of rare occurrence. His 
productions have acquired a European reputation, 
and in the phrase of the day, have exercised a power¬ 
ful influence upon the science of literature. Hardly, 
indeed, could a Benedictine monk have delved more 
diligently in the deep mine of mediaeval antiquity. 
Animated, and yet steadily laborious, his invention is 
constantly stimulated by the monotonous chronicle, 
and the mouldering charter.” 

M. Thierry’s first allusion to the predatory state of 
society which existed in England during the Norman 
Conquest, is in book v headed with the following 
contents: " From the formation of the Camp of 
Kefuge in the Isle of Ely, to the execution of the 
last Saxon Chieftain.” 

"A.D. 1070 to 1076. 

As to the An^o-Saxons, who would not or could not emi¬ 
grate,*’ he says, ** many of them sought refuge in the forests 
with their families, and, if they ware rich and powerful, with 
their servants and their vassals.* 

** The great roads along which the Norman convoys passed 
were infested by their armed bands; and they took back from 
the conquerors by stratagem what the conquerors had taken by 
force; thus recovering a ransom of their inheritance, or avenging 
by assassination the massacre of their fellow-countrymen.t 
These refugees are called brigands by the historians friendly to 
the Conquest ;t who speak of them in their accounts as of men 


* Com familia soft ad sylvas fugientibns. (Math. Paris, Yitss 
Abbat S. Albani, i. 29.) 

t Pro amissis patrum suorum prsedia et occisis parendbus et com* 
patriods. (Orderic. Yital. p. 512.) 

X Latrones, latrunculi, sicarU. 
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wilfullj and wickedly aimed against a lawful order of sodetj. 
* Each day/ say they, * was committed a number of thefts and 
murders, caused by the natural rillany of the people and the 
riches of the kingdom.** But the native population 
considered th^ had a right to make the rea^ture of riches 
which had been taken from themselves, and, if th^ became 
robbers, it was for no other purpose than to recover their own 
proper^. (The social order which they rose against, and the 
law which they violated, had no sanctity in their estimation; 
and thus the English w<wd outlaw,t synonymous with banished 
robber, bandit, or brigand, thenceforward lost its dis¬ 
graceful signification, and was employed by the conquered 
people in a more frvourable light. Old narratives and l^nda, 
and the popular romances of the English, have shed a kind of 
poetic tint on the character of the bold outlaw, and over the 
wandering and unrestrained life he led in the green woods and 
^gladeat In those romances the outlawed individual is always 
. portrayed as the gayest and bravest of men ;§ he is the king of 
j the forest, and fears not the king of the country.|| 

^ The north country especially, which had most obstinately 
resUted the invaders, became the land of the wanderers in 
alms, the last mode of protest against power by the vanquisheiLir 
The vast forests in the province of York were the haunt of a 
numerous band, who had for their chief a man named Sweyn, 
•on of Sigg.** In the midland counties, and near London, even 

* Propter inunensts regni hajus divitias, et propter innatam indi- 
genis orapulam. (Lelandi Collectanea, p. 42.) 

f Or nt-lage; the Anglo-Saxon orthography. In Latin, utlagus. 

{ Mery and free 
Under the leves green. 

(Ancient Ballads of Rid>in Hood.) 

{ A more mery man than I am one 
lives not in CristiantA (Bitson’s Bobin Hood.) 

I Ibid. 

^ Monast Anglican. L 381. 

^ Quidam princeps btronum. (Hist. Monasterii Selelncnsis, apod 
Labbe, nova biblioth. MSS. L 603.) 
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under the walls of the Norman castles, rarious bands were also 
formed of these men, who, saj the chroniclers of that age, 
rejecting slaveiy to the last, made the wolds their abiding 
place.* * * § Their encounters with the conquerors were always san¬ 
guinary, and when they appeared in any inhabited place, it was 
a pretext for the foreigner to redouble his oppressions therein; 
he punished the unarmed men for the mischief done to him by 
thoee in arms; and these again, in their turn, sometimes made 
terrible risits to thoee whom the Tulgar opinion marked out as 
friends of the Normans. Thus perpetual terror reigned through¬ 
out the country; for to the danger of falling by the sword of the 
foreigner, who considered himself as a demi-god among brutes, 
and understood neither the prayers, nor the arguments, nor the 
excuses preferred in the language of the conquered people, was 
also added that of being regarded as tndtors to their native 
land, or of being suspected to be such, by the independent 
Saxons, who were as much maddened by their despair as the 
Normans were by their pride.t Thus no Englishman would 
venture even into the neighbouriiood of his own dwelling; but 
every Englishman who had taken the oath of peace and deli¬ 
vered hostages to the Conqueror, kept his house barred and for¬ 
tified like a town in a state of siegej! It was filled with arms 
of every kind, with bows and arrows, axes, maces, heavy iron 
forks, and daggers; and the doors were bolted and barricaded. 
When the hour of rest arrived, at the time of making all fiut, 
the head of the fiimily repeated aloud the prayers in that age 
used at sea on the approach of a storm, and said, ' The Lord 
bless and help us;’ to which all present answered, 'Amen.’§ 


• Jogum^reniieotibiis-eervitatis. (Math. Paris, 'Vita Abbatom 
8. Albaiii, L 29.) 

t '^eoordes e superbia efl^aebantor. (Orderic. 'VitaL lib. iv. apud 
Script. Ber. Normann. p. 523. 

{ Domus cajoslibet paridci quasi municipinm obsidendum. (Math. 
Paris, 'Vltm Abbat S. Albani, L 46.) 

§ Preoes quasi imminente in man tempestate. (Ibid.) 
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This cnsloai existed in England for more than two centuries 
after the Conquest.”* 

The following extracts from M. Thierry’s His¬ 
tory more immediately relate to our hero, Robin 
Hood. 

As the editor has before remarked, M. Thierry 
carries the exploits of Robin Hood as far back as the 
reign of Richard the First. 

" After his rictoiy at Nottingham,” he says, “ King Richard, 
wishing fiu* recreation, made a journey into the hugest forest of 
England, extending from Nottingham to the centre of the 
county of York, oxer a space of seyeral hundred miles, and 
called by the Saxons Sire-^wode, which in course of time was 
dianged into Sherwood, * He had never ^.hix life^^e^ these 
forests,' says a oontemporaj^b&ff&tOrp'andjj^ pl^sedThiia 
extremely^ The charm of picturesque scenery and of the 
e p e e cSun^, especially to those who have been long deprived 
of their liberty, has been felt in all ages; and to this natural 
attraction might be added another, which was quite peculiar, 
and perhaps yet more congenial, to the adventurous spirit of 
Richard C<sur>de-Lion. The forest of Sherwood was at that 
lime a terror to the Normans; it was the habitation of the last 
remnant of the bands of armed Saxons, who, still denying the 
Conquest, voluntarily persisted in living out of the law of the 
descendants of foreigners. Everywhere hunted, pursued, tracked 
like wild beasts, it was here alone that^ owing to the nature of 
the country, they had been able to maintain themselves in 
numbers, and under a sort of military organization, which gave 
them a character more respectable than that of vulgar high- 
waymeiL” 


* Qme oonsoetudo usque ad nostra tempora perdoravit. (Math. 
^ Paris, loco citato.) 

^ t Profectus est ridcre forestas de Sire-wode, quas ipse nunquim 
riderat anteiu ei placuerunt ei multum. (Rog. de Hov. p. 736.) 
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M. Thierry then particularly alludes to Robin 
Hood by name. 

(A.D. 1139-1194.) About the time that this heroic prince, 
the pride of the Norman barons, visited the forest of Sherwood, 
there dwelt under the shade of that celebrated wood a man who 
was the hero of the serfs, the poor and the obscure, or, in one word, 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, f Then^* * * § says an old historian, ^ arose 
am ong the disinh yritfidp thefamniin NnrlA whom 

the common people are so fond of celebrating in th^^iy gaTnes a^d | 
stage-plays; and whose exploits, c'Kanlecf by strolliug ball^-{ 
sm^^ers; d eiighnh^ ]^(?vepassage is 
allthai the chronicles positively say of the most celebrated 
Saxon that had chosen Herewardt for his model. And in order 
to find some particulars of the life of this most extraordinary 
pmji, we must necessarily have recourse to the old romances and 
popular ballads. Little faith can, perhaps, be attached to the 
whimsical and often contradictory facts related in those national 
poems ;X yet they furnish incontestable evidence of the ardent 
friendship of the English people for the bandit chief whom they 
celebrate, and for his companions, who, instead of ploughing the 
glebe for imperious masters, ranged through Sherwood, gay, 
blithe and firee, according to the old and admired ballads.§ 

It can hardly be doubted that Robert, or more vulgarly, 
Robin Hood, was of Saxon birth; his French prenomen proves 
nothing against this opinion; for, already, in the second gene- 


f. 


* Hoc in tempore de exhaeredatis sarrexitillefiuDoeissimiisBicarias 


'iBobertus Hode, cum ejns complicibus, de quibus stolidom vulgus 
hiantor in comosdiis festum faciunt, et super caeteras romandas mimos 
^ bardanos cantitare delectantur. (Johan, de Fordun, Scotichron. / ^ 
p.774.) y 

f Vide book v. p. 194. 

^ Is it possible that some of Punch’s exploits with the Sheriff and 
Justice, may have a reference remote and altered to the geste of 
Robin Hood?— (Editor.) 

§ We range the forest mery and free. 

(Ancient Songs of Robin Hood.) 
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imdon since the Conquest, the influence of the Norman priests 
had caused the ancient baptismal names to fall into disuse, and 
the names of saints and other Norman Christian names to be 
generallj adopted. Hood is a Saxon name; and the most 
ancient ballads rank the ancestors of him who bore it in the 
class of the English peasantry.**^ Afterwards, when the remem¬ 
brance of the great leyolution effected by the Conquest was 
weakened, the Tillage poets thought fit to deck out their 
fisTOurite hero in the pomp of riches and greatness; they made 
him an eaxl, or the supposed grandson of an earl, whose daughter, 
haring been seduced, fled from home, and was delivered in a 
wood. The latter supposition gave rise to a popular romance, 
full of interest and of graceful ideas, but unauthorised by any 
probability.f Whether it be true or false that Robin Hood was 
bom, as this romance tells us, ^ in the green wood among flower¬ 
ing lilies,* he passed his life in the woods, at the head of several 
hundred archers, who became the dread of the earls, viscounts, 
bbhops, and rich abbots of England, but were cherished by the 
fsrmers, the labourers, the widows, and the poor. They granted 
peace and protection to all who were weak and oppressed; 
shared with them who had nothing the spoils of those who fat¬ 
tened on the crops which others had sown; and, according to 
the old tradition, did good to every honest and laborious person.! 
Robin Hood was the stoutest heart and the best man to draw a 


* I shall tell you of a good yeman. 

His name was Robyn Hode. (Ancient Songs.) 
t O Willie *8 large o* limb and lith, 

And come o’ high degree; 

And he is gone to Earl Richard, 

To serve for meat and fee. 

Earl Richard had but ae daughter. 

Fair as a lily flower. . . . 

(Jamieson’s Popular Songs, a. 24.) 

{ From wealthy abbots’ chests and churches’ abundant store. 

What oftentimes ho took, he shar’d amongst the poor. 

(Robert Bronnes’ Chronicle, u. 667, edit Heame.) 
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bow of all his band; and after him was quoted Little John, his 
lieutenant and brother in arms, from whom, in danger as well as 
in rejoicing, he neyer parted, and from whom in like manner he 
is never separated bj the English ballads and proverbs.* * * § Tra¬ 
dition still mentions some other of his companions, as Much, the 
miller’s son, old Scathlocke, and a monk, <^led Friar Tuck, who 
fought in his gown, and used no other weapon than a good 
cudgeLt Th^ were all of right meny humour, having no view 
to richeSi plundering but to live, and distributing their super¬ 
fluities among the poor frunilies dispossessed of their tenures 
during the great pillage of the Conquest. Though hostile to 
the rich and powerful, they did not slay those who fell into 
their hands, nor ever shed blood but in their own defence.}; 
They rarely assailed any other than the agents of the royal 
police, and the governors of the cities or of the provinces, whom 
the Normans called viscounts, and the English termed sheriffs; 

** But bend your boes and strok your strings. 

Set the gallows tree aboute. 

And Christe’s curse on his head, said Robin, 

That spares the sheriff and the sergeant.’*§ 

The sheriff of Nottingham was he against whom Robin Hood 
had the oftenest to fight, and who pressed him the most vi¬ 
gorously, with foot and horse, setting a price on his head, and 
inciting his friends and companions to betray him. No man 
ever betrayed him; but many assisted him in retreating from 
the dangers into which his boldness frequently led him. A poor 
woman once said to him, * I would rather die than not do my 
utmost to save thee; for who has fed and clothed me and my 
children, but thou and Little John.’H 


* Robin Hood and Little John. (Cimden’s Remains.) 

t With cowl and quarter staff 

X Annales, or a Oeneral Chronicle of England, by J. Stow, p. 159, 
1631. 

§ Jamieson’s Popular Songs, n. 52. 

I Tbe life of Robin Hood. 
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" The surprisiiig edTenttures of this chief of bandits of the 
twelfth century, his Tictories oyer the men of foreign race, his 
stratagems and escapes, were long the only stock of national 
history that a plain Englishman of those ages transmitted to his 
sons, after leceiying it from his forefathers. The popular imar 
ginatkm attached to Robin Hood, as if an ideal personage, eveiy 
qualification and erety yirtue of the middle ages. He was 
reputed to haye been as deyout at church as he was braye in 
combat; and it was said of him, that when he had once entered to 
hear the serrice, whatsoeyer danger mi^t occur, he neyer went 
away until it was finished.* This deyotional scruple once ex¬ 
posed him to be taken by the sheriff and his men-at-arms; but 
still he found means to make a resistance; and the old history 
eyen tells us, though a little suspected of exaggeration, that on 
this yeiy occasion Robin Hood took the sheriff.t On this theme 
the En^^ish ballad-singers of the fourteenth century composed 
a long ballad; a few stanzas of which sjre worthy to be quoted, 
if only as an instance of the liyely and animated colouring 
which the people giye to their poetry in ages when literature is 
highly popular 

In somer, when the shawes be shejm. 

And leares be large and long, 

Hit is full mery in fayre forest, 

To hear the fouly*s song; 

To se the dere draw to the le. 

And lere their hillis hee. 

And shadow hem in the leves greene. 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Hit befel on Whitsontyde, 

Erly in a May morning; 

The sun op feyre can spring that day, 

And the birddes mery gan sing. 

* De quo qo»damoommendabilia recHantor; missam devotissime 
andiret, nec aliqa^ necessitate volebat interrumpere oificiora. (Johan, 
de Fordun. Scotichron. p. 774.) 
t Ibid. 
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This is a mery morning, said litdll John, 

By him that dyed on tree; 

And more mery men than I am one. 

Was-not in Christante. 

Pink np thy hert, my dere mayster, 
littill John gan say. 

And think it is a foil fajrre time 
In a morning of May. 

The on thing greves me, sayd Bobyn, 

And does my hert mych woe, 

That I may not, no solemn day 
To mas ne matyns go. 

Hit is a fourtnet and more, sayd Robyn, 

Syn I my Savor see 

• • • ♦ ♦ 

With the myght of mylde Mary. 

Then Robyn goes to Nottingham; 

He goes into St Mary’s chyrche. 

And kneyld before the rode,* 

• • • « 

Not only was Robin Hood renowned for his derotion to the 
saints and to holydays; he himself lufd his annual festiyal, 
similar to a saint’s day; and on that day, kept religiously by 
the inhabitants of the hamlets and small towns of England, 
none were permitted to employ themselves in any thing but 
pastime and pleasure. In the fifteenth century this custom was 
still observed; and the descendants of the Saxons and the 
Normans shared these popular diversions in common, without 
reflecting that they were a monument of the ancient hostility of 
their forefiUhers. On that day the churches were deserted as 
well as the workshops; no saint, no preacher, had greater pre¬ 
scription than Robin Hood on his feast; and its observance 
lasted even after the Reformation had lent a new stimulus to 
religious zeal in England. This fact is attested by a Church of 


• Jamieson’s Popular Songs, ii. 34. 
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ICngiMid bidiop of the sixteenth centnxj, the celebnted and 
Teoenble Latimer. In one of his pastoral yisitadons, he anrived 
in the evening at a small town near London, and gave notice 
that he should i»eadi the next day, because it was a holyday. 
^ When I came there,* says he, ‘ the churche*s door was fsst 
lodted; I tarried there half an hour and more, and at last the 
was found, and one of the parishioners comes to me, and 
sayes, Syr, this a busye day with us; we cannot heareyou; it is 
Bobin Hoode’s day; the parish are gone al»oad to gather for 
Bobin Hoode.** Latimer had already put on his episcopal 
gown, but was obliged to take it off, and go forward on his way, 
leaving the |dace to the archers, dressed in green, who were 
enacting in a shady spot die parts of Bobin Hood, Little John, 
and aU the band.t 

" Traces of the long-cherished recollection, which superseded 
in the breasts of the English people even the memory of the 
Norman invasion, are at thin day still existing. There is in the 
province of York, at the mouth of a small river, a bay, which in 
all the modem maps, bears the name of Bobin Hood;! and in 
the same province, near Pontefract, there was shewn to tra¬ 
vellers a short time since a spring of clear vrater, which was 
called Bobin Hood's ;§ and of which they were invited to 
drink, in honour of the fiunous archer. l>uring the whole of the 
seventeenth century, the old ballads of Bobin Hood, printed in 
bladr letter, a type then greatly admired by the people, circu¬ 
lated in the villages of England, where they were hawked about 
by men who sang them in a kind of redtative^l Several com¬ 
plete collections were made for the use of readers in toims; and 
one of these compilations bore the eluant title of HMn Hood^t 


V Sermon vx before King Edward VI. Latimer’s Sermons, 1584, 
p.74. 

I To give place to Bobin Hoode’amen. (Bitson’s Collection, 
i.eviL) 

X Bolnn Hood’s Bay. (Hawkins’ History of Music, iiL 411.) 

§ Evelyn’s Diary. It still bears the same title. 

H Hawkins’ History of Music, iiL 410. 
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Chtdcmd, These oollectioiis, now become scirce, tie consulted 
by men of erudition, whilst the histoiy of the heroes of Sher¬ 
wood, despoiled of til poetictl ornament, has lapsed into a tale 
for the nursoy. 

^ None of the tales that have been handed down to our time 
relate the death of Bolnn Hood. The Tulgtr tradition is that 
he perished in the following manner. Upon his resorting to a 
convent for medktl aid in sickness, it was proposed to bleed 
him; and the nun who was able by practice to perform that 
operarion, having accidentally recognixed him, did it in such a 
manner that it caused his death.* This account, the truth of 
which can neither be affirmed nor contested, is quite conform¬ 
able to the manners of the twelfth century. In the wealthy 
convents in that age many women employed themselves in 
studying medicine and compounding remedies, which they dis¬ 
pensed gratuitously to the poor. Besides, in England, since the 
Conquest, the abbesses and the greater part of the nuns were of 
Norman extraction, as is proved by their statutes, drawn up in 
old French ;t which circumstance periiaps explains how it was 
that the chief of Saxon banditti, whom the royal ordinances had 
placed out of the lawy found enemies in the nunnery where he 
had gone to seek assistance. After his death, the troop, of 
which he was the leader and the soul, dispersed; and his 
faithful companion Little John, despairing of making a stand in 
England, and impelled by the desire of continuing the war 
against the Normans, went to Ireland, and engaged in the 
revolts of the natives of that countryThus was dissolved the 
last band of English robbers that has had, in any way, a political 
object and character, and has thereby deserved a mention in 
histmy. 

(aj>. 1100 to 1200.) " Between the refugees of the camp of 
Ely and the men of Sherwood, between Hereward and Robin 


* Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, L 198, sixth edition, 
f Regohe monialium K Harise de Southwelle. (Matth. Paris, t. 
261.) 

( Hanmer’s Chronicle of Ireland, p. 179. 
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Hood, there had been, especiallj in the north of England, a 
sncoession of partisan chiefs and outlaws, who, like them, were 
not without cdebritj, but of whom too little is known for them 
to be considered as historical personages. The names of some 
of them, as Adam Bell, Cljm of the Clough (dr Clement of the 
TaUey), and William of Cloudesly, were long retained in the 
popular memoiy.* The adyentures of theee thiee men, who can 
no more be separated from one another, than Robin Hood and 
Little John, are the subject of a long romanoe, composed in the 
fifteenth century, and diyided into three parts or cantos. There 
is not much faith to be attached to the particulars it contains; 
but we find in it many original traits, capable of communicating 
mere forcibly to the reader the idea which the population of 
English race had formed of the moral character of those men 
who, in the ages of the national enlargement, chose rather to be 
bandits than slayes. 

I “ These men,'* says M. Thierry in another part of his work, 
^ took as much pride in the title of outlaw, as, in a free nation, 
I is attached to that of citizen. History names them not; she has 
passed them over in silence; or, following the language of the 
legal acts decreed by the conquering race, she has branded them 
with epithets which take from them all interest,—with the 
names of rtM, traitor, robber, handitA But let us not be im¬ 
posed on by these titles odious in appearance; they are those 
which, in ereiy country under foreign subjection, haye been 
borne by the few braye men who, while the rest of their nation 
submitted to the chain, haye taken up their abode in the 
mountains and deserts, leaying the cities to the davez. Such as 
had not the courage to follow th^ braye men’s example, would 
accompany them with their wishes;—and to return to England 
—^while ordoimances drawn up in the French language were 
prescribing to eyery inhabitant of the towns and yillages to track 
the outlaw,—the forezter, like a wolf, and pursue him with hue 

* Ballads of Robin Hood, Adam BeU, Clym of the Clough, &c. 

t The Normans sometimes used the Saxon word and some¬ 

times the word fartetkn. 
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and cry from hamlet to hamlet, from hundred to hundred, 
English songs were circulating in honour of this enemy to the 
foreign power, whose treasury was said to be the court’s purse, 
and his flock the king's deer. The popular poets of the time 
celebrated his yictories, his combats, his stratagems, against the 
self-styled guardians of the public safety—how he had tired out 
the Tisoount’s men and horses in pursuit—^how he had taken 
the bishop, redeemed him for a thousand marks, and made him 
dance a measure in his pontifical habits. 

If Bobin Hood was the last chief of Anglo-Saxon banditti, 
or outlaws, that enjoyed a real popular celebrity, this is no 
reason for believing that, after him, no man of the same race 
ever more embraced the same kind of life, in the same spirit of 
political hostility to the government exercised by men of foreign 
race and language. The national struggle must still have been 
protracted under the form of plunder and robbery; and the two 
ideas of a free man, and an enemy to the law, long remained 
associated. But this had its termination; and in proportion as 
the period of the Conquest became more remote, in proportion 
as the English race, growing accustomed to the yoke, became 
attached by habit to that which it had tolerated from despair, 
plunder gradually lost its patriotic sanction, and re-descended 
to its natural level, that of an infamous profession. Thencefor¬ 
ward, the condition of bandit in the forests of England, though 
no less perilous, and still requiring no less of individual courage 
and address, created no longer any acknowledged heroes. Only 
there remained in the avowed sentiments of the inferior classes 
a great indulgence for infractions of the laws of the chase, and 
a marked sympathy for all those who, either from necessity or 
finom pride, set those laws of the Conquest at defiance. The life 
of the adventurous poacher, and the forest life in general, are 
celebrated with fervour in a multitude of songs and poetical 
pieces, of which some are recent. In these, independence is con¬ 
stantly named among the pleasures enjoyed in the green wood,** 

. * Under the good greenwood tree 
In the good greenwood. 

(Pieces of ancient popular poetry.) 
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wbm there is no enemy hoi winter and the storm,* where 
the heart is gay the whole day long, and the qnrit light as the 
leafonthetree.'^f 

After the pemsii of these extracts relative to Robin 
Hood from the Hittory of ike Comquest of England hg 
ik§ Normami^ by a f<»eign historian so eminent and 
fiuthiid as li. Thieny, omroborated as his history is 
referenoe to the works of some of onr eariiest and 
best in^ish historians, it would have been strange, 
if some writer of the present day on ballad literature, 
had not avriled himself of such a copious store of 
information, and produced therefrom a more authentic 
narrative of the life and actions of Robin Hood and 
his companions. This has been well done by the 
writer of an article, under the signature of G. F., in • 
VoL xxxiii. No. 65, of the London and Westminster 
Bemew ; and the compiler of the present volumes was 
most anxious to have obtmned permission from him 
to make a more free use than he has of the new his¬ 
tory, and vindication there developed, of the life and 
character of Robin Hood;—of the events of the times 
in which he lived, and which led to the predatory life 
usually ascribed to him. But though he has every 
reason to believe, that two letters (the latter ad¬ 
dressed to the writer with his real name and residence) 
containing such a request, and stating the use in- 


* Hie lesson’s difference 
And ehnrlish chiding of the winter's wind. 

(Shakspere, As Ton like It, act iL sc. 1.) 

f Mefj and free. 

As happy as the day is long, as leaf on lynde. 

(Ancient Popular Songs.) 
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tended to be made of the article, in all probability, 
reached him, no reply has been made to either. 

The editor trusts, therefore, that after such an 
application, he will neither be considered guilty of 
plagiarism, nor have subjected himself to the penalties 
of the Copyright Act; but that in palliation of the 
freedom about to be taken, he may put forward the 
plea, without deragating from the ability which the 
writers in this review display upon every subject 
relating to our early poetry, the drama, and our 
ballad literature in particular, that by making copious 
extracts from the article on Bobin Hood, the writer’s 
opinions are likely to be more extensively known, and 
to obtiun perpetuity, than in the fleeting and miscel¬ 
laneous pages of a periodicaL 
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SZTEACTB FROM THE LoEDON AHD WeSTMIITSTEB ReTIEW, 
No. LXT. March 1840, elucidatory of 

THE LIFE AND CHARAOTBE OF ROBIN HOOD. 


Out of Bonamente, nmm, wordes, proyerba, traditions, priyate 
raeordea and e n d e ne aa, fragments of stories, passages of bookes, and 
tka like^ we doe mye and reooyer somewhat from the deluge of time. 

Lord Bacon, om the Advemeement gf Learmmg^ book jl 

It is encoara^ving, in the research into matters of 
history, and the ascertiunment of dates, when the 
inquirer finds his opinions corroborated by those who 
have been previously engaged in similar pursuits. 
Such a pioneer the editor has found in the writer of 
the article in the above-mentioned Beview, who has 
undoubtedly discovered sufiicient authority and reason 
to assign to Kobin Hood a higher station in society 
than has commonly been given to him. 

" Wbateyer light,” sajs this writer," has hitherto been thrown 
upon a subject assnredlj national and popular, if ever subject 
were so, is chiefly due to a sagacious foreigner, M. Augustin 
Thieny, who, in his admirable ffistoirede la CimqueU dtVAn^ 
UfTt far les JfarmandSj has made the nearest approximation 
that any modem writer yet has done, to a just view of Robin 
Hood’s historical character and popularity. 

“ Untfl M. Thieny was led to examine the matter, in tracing 
the protracted operation of the conquest upon the social condi¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon population, the highest estimate which 
the great northern outlaw could ever obtain was that of haying 
been ^ the gentlest of thieyes,’ the most magnanimous as well as 
dexterous of poachers and highwaymen. Yet, surely, it should 
sooner baye occurred to the historical investigator, that some 
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higher claim to heroic sympathy than that of the deer-stealer, 
however successfiil, or the bandit, however generous, must have 
been requisite to make a man for ages the Achilles of a popular 
niad, the Oid of an English romanoero; and that something it is, 
that we shall here endeavour to exhibit historically to our readers. 

^^The Latin chroniclers of England, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centories, occupied almost exclusively with another 
class of heroes, give us little direct insight into the political 
and social drcumstances of the celebrated outlaw chieftain. 
But the Scottish writers of the same period, for reasons which 
will hereafter appear, were disposed to entertain a greater sym¬ 
pathy, or at any rate much less contempt, for a popular hero of 
the north of England. Thus, in the great work left incomplete 
by John ffnrdpn^ who, in the latte r 
oentuiy, laid the foundations of modem Scottish histoiy, we 
find a considerable passage respecting Robin Hood, which is 
importantly significant, and which, corroborated as it is by the ^ 
oldest and longest of the metrical narratives concerning him, 
appears to us to overturn altogether that historical hypothesis 
as to the time wherein he flourished, which has not only been 
favoured by the late romance writers, including Scott himself, 
but which we find adopted by Ritson in the biographical preface 
to his collection of the Poems, Songs, and Ballads, 

In the Scotichronieon, after relating the final defeat, in the 
latter part of Henry the Third’s reign, of the great national 
par^ of England under Simon de Montfort, and the vast number 
of confiscations that ensued upon the triumph of the king and 
the foreign courtiers, Fordun adds a sentence which we cite 
literally at the foot of the page,* but which may be thus trans- 


* Hoc in tempore de ezheredatis et bannitis surrezit et caput 
erezit Ule famosissimns sicarius BeherUu Hods et IMU Jdhaame, cum 
eomm oomplicibna, de quibns stolidnm volgns hianter in oomcediis et 
tmgoBdiis pmrienter festnm fadnnt et super ceteras romancias mimos 
et bardanos cantitare delectantur. (Forduni Scotichronicon Genui- 
num, ed. Heame; Ozon. 1722, 8vo. p. 774. Joannis Forduni Scod- 
ebronioon, &c., ed. Goodall; Edinb. 1759, folio, voL iL p. 104.) 
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latedThen, from among the dispofiseesed and the b aniahed , 
aroae t^t mdsTTamCM^ 'cui^throat Hood, an d lit tle 

J<Xn, with their accom^*^; wEoi^i^e foolish mnltitud e w 
so extrayagandj fond of c ^hniting in^faage^^ and comedy; 
andlhe haUads conoemmg whom, sung 1^ the jest^and min- 
s6(^ delight them te^nd^ijr But, after thus desig¬ 

nating the ouHaw ia^nieBimoSs^^ neouritui he qualifies 
the stigma hj adding —^ Of whom, however, some praiseworthj 
fiicts are nanated and, as an instance of these' commendable 
traits, he proceeds to relate, as an historic anecdote, a remark¬ 
able example of Robert's religious faith and fervour, and a 
miraculous deliverance which, on that particular occasion, was 
vouchsafed to him as a special reward. 

" Now Fordun, it is important to observe, was no idle and 
dreaming story-teller. He was not even a member of any mo¬ 
nastic order. He discharged, indeed, the fimctions of a secular 
priest, at Aberdeen, with the highest credit; and, although he 
had not graduated in the schools, was well entitled, by his 
learning and the purity of his life, to have aspired to high eccle¬ 
siastical honours. But to such a career he preferred the enjoy¬ 
ment of literary leisure, and above all, the indulgence of ^ 
taste for historical research. His performances in the latter 
department prove it to have been his genuine and special voca¬ 
tion. Not only was his knowledge of lettered antiquity, for the 
age in which he lived, of the very first order, and his style often 
superior to the standard of elegance in his time; but he pos¬ 
sessed an active and sagacious industry of personal investiga¬ 
tion, which in that day was an endowment yet more rarely to be 
met with in a chronicler. He travelled much in England for 
the express purpose of collecting historical materials; not only 
examining with care and diligence the manuscripts in its libra¬ 
ries, its ancient coins and inscriptions, its architectural anti¬ 
quities, and sepulchral monuments; but giving, as we see, more 


* De quo etiam qusdam commendabilia recitantur, sicnt patnit in 
hoc, &C. (ScotichroniooD, ed. Heame, p. 774ed. Goodall, tl 104. 
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attention to the current popular traditions than was bestowed 
upon them by the English chroniclers of the same period.* 

The testimony of this most competent witness as to the time 
in which Robin Hood really liyed, and the political circum¬ 
stances out of which his outlaw character arose, is given, as we 
have shown, veiy particularly and emphatically, without the 
slightest doubt or qualification. Amongst all the authorities 
which have been cited for placing Robin's existence under 
Henry II, Richard I, and John, there is not one which, either 
in antiquity of date, or clearness and circumstantiality of testi¬ 
mony, can stand for a moment against the single passage above 
quoted. Neither is it conceivable that Fordun (who travelled 
and wrote in the latter half of the fourteenth century), or his 
English informants, should have made a mistake of almost a 
hundred years in a date (even on that supposition), barely two 
centuries old; should have transferred the existence of a man 
whose exploits in defiance of the public authorities had at¬ 
tracted the attention of the whole kingdom for so long a period, 
and formed in the chronicler's own lifetime, according to his 
own statement, the favourite subject of the people's festal plays 
and songs, both in England and Scotland, a whole century 
nearer to their own time. 

“ Nor is this all. Fordun’s junior contemporary and personal 
pupil, Bower, ablw,ti>f St. Oolumb, who completed and continued 
his work, has a further notice of our hero's participation in that 
warfiire against the court faction, which, in several quarters of 
the kingdom, continued for some time after the fall of the great 
patriotic leader. Under the year 1266, he tells us ^I^his^ 
year were obstin^ hostilities carried on KofcwPAn Hiapna, 
Imrons ^fEngland and the royalists, amongst whom 
Roger Mor&ner oc^pied thcnMaJCh fig TtryAlfiB. yn(l"Ju lur 
Daynii the Isle of Ely ^^JEU)^rt livftd -an outlaw 

'l^hg* the^woodlandropses and thickets, t 

* See the Preface to Fordtm*s Chronicle, by his judicious English 
editor Heame, and especially its 20th section, beginning ** Quamyis 
autem in scholis gradoatus non esset Fordunus,'* Ac. 

f Isto etiam anno grassati sunt acriiis Anglhc barones exheredati 
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" Here, then, in order to understand at all distinctly the 
position of Robert and his associates, as among the men dispos¬ 
sessed and proscribed at the period in question, it becomes 
indispensable to examine, with some attention, the political and 
social elements which entered into the national struggle. 

" The lapse of a hundred and thirty yean was requisite, 
before the deep moral gulf which the Conquest had established 
between two races absolutely foreign to each other, forcibly 
brought into physical contact at every point of the Rng liah 
soil, could be so far filled up as to make it possible for them to 
be animated by one and the same predominant public spirit in 
pursuit of a common political object—before the descendants 
and successors of the military colonists, whom the fint William 
had left encamped on the Anglo-Saxon territory, could begin to 
feel themselves eetiUd there. 

" But this once felt, a new series of internal movements, 
tending to place the regal office in harmony with the altered 
state of the national body, was absolutely inevitable. The 
Anglo-Norman king covld not continue to retain the discretional 
powers of a commander-in-chief. The violent regime by which 
alone, in the first instance, the collective body of the conquerors 
could have retained their gripe of the lands, towns, and bodies 
of the Anglo-Saxons, mvut be restrained; and this could only be 
done by elaborating some sort of a written constitution. Hence 
the necessary birth of Magna Oharta, which is nothing more 
than the verbal expression of the most urgent political wants of 
the age. After all the mystification about this matter, which 
has been put forth in later times, it cannot be too emphatically 
stated, that there is nothing in all history which more clearly 
resulted from the immediate exigency of political circumstances 
—there is no public transaction on record more strongly im¬ 
pressed with the character of an act of edf-precervation^ than 


et r^ales: inter qnos Rogerus de Mortnomari marchias WallUe, 
Johannes Daynillis insnlam de Heli occupabanL Bobertus Hode 
nimc inter frnteta et dometa silvestria exnlabat. (Scotichronicon, ed. 
Goodall, voL iL p. 104.) 
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the digesting of this famous document by the temporal and 
spiritual baronage of that day.” 

The writer then devotes several pages of the Re¬ 
view to the well-known intermediate events which 
took place during the latter part of the reign of King 
John, of that of his helpless child Henry, under the 
r^ency of the sagacious Earl of Pembroke, and upon 
his decease under the tutelage of the minister and 
creature of King John, the great justiciary Hubert 
de Burgh; and through the subsequent vacillating 
measures of the reign of Henry himself; describing 
the charters he first confirmed and then abrogated; 
until he raised up, in the person of Simon de Mont- 
fort, first Earl of Leicester, and other barons of the 
realm, those assertors of the people’s rights, which led 
to the decisive victory, and the celebrated treaty in 
their favour, consequent thereon, the Mise of Lewes; 
and afterwards to the no less decisive and fatal battle 
of Evesham, which ended in the overthrow and death 
of De Montfort by Prince Edward. 

He then resumes his narrative as follows:— 

It is for want of rightly conceiving the true character of the 
Conquest itself and the consequent fate of the town populations 
involved in it,-—and then tracing the successive stages by which 
they raised themselves again, to municipal, and afterwards to 
political existence,—that our historians have spent so much 
vague and contradictory conjecture as to the motives that could 
actuate De Montfort in setting the example of calling together 
the town representatives as an estate of parliament.* In the 

* History, however, has treated his memory with severity; and no 
writer has yet arisen to weigh with a careful and impartial hand 
the prominent part which he took in the constitutional wars of the 
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naiural and necessary progress of the burgesses towards thorough 
political emancipation, this was the next grand dep —the thing 
which, whether sooner or later, mutt come next. It was the 
question which, as regards their connection with the subject of 
general taxation, had been for half a century the leading one in 
the minds of the burgesses themselTes. 

"An things now tended to introduce this improTement. It 
had long been the engrossing object of the political aspirations 
of the burghers—an object for which they were probably more 
ardently sealous than they hare been for any subsequent legis¬ 
latorial amelioration—since the first step out of absolute slavery 
is ever more delightful than any amount of accession to liberty 
already possessed. There would have been more cause for sur¬ 
prise in De Montfort*s neglecting than in his adopting this 
long-desired innovation, now that the arbitrary fiu^on were 
prostrate at his feet. And if any further evidence were requisite 
to show that he was acting from no arbitrary or whimsical 
assumption of his own, we find it in the great fisct, that in spite 
of all Edward's efibrts to avoid resorting to what he desired to 
consider and represent as the momentary expedient of a rebel¬ 
lious adversary, yet, in the later part of his reign, he found him- 
sdf under an absolute necessity of solemnly recognizing the 
parliamentary existence of the citizens and burgesses.** 


Such a task is difficult; for all contemporary writers are 
either his sealous partisans or bitter adversaries. That Leicester, 
especially in the latter part of his career, was actuated partly by 
interest and ambition can scarcely be doubted; but the manner in 
which he commenced his agitations, and his abandonment of ad¬ 
vantages to himself for the amelioration of the condition of the people, 
are sufficient to shew, to a certain extent, the purity of his motives* 
and to take inray from him the ignoble title of traitor.—^Introduc¬ 
tion to Bishanger’s ** Chronicle,’* p. 26-7. Camden Soc. Publications. 

* Montfort was the instrument of disclosing to the world that great 
institution of representation, which was to introduce into popular 
governments a regularity and order far more perfect than had here¬ 
tofore been purchased by submission to absolute power, and to draw 
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Tet it seems not unlikely, that this concession of Leicester's 
to the wants of the age and the demands of true policy, gave 
umbrage to some of his coadjutors. The barbarous contempt 
with which a military aristocracy, so recently sprung from a 
desolating and expropriating conquest, regarded the great 
agent of ciyiliation, commerce, still subsisted in mighty force 
—though its harshness was abating, in proportion as the broad 
distinction between Korman and Saxon was disappearing in the 
gradual fusion of blood and language. Motives of this nature 
probably contributed materially to that defection of De Mont- 
fort’s colleague, the young Earl of Gloucester, which, facilitating 
the e8Ciq>e of Prince Edward, enabled the latter to fiJl upon 
Leicester by surprise, with greatly superior numbers, and anni¬ 
hilate the high-raised hopes of the nation, by exterminating the 
of its defenders in the remorselessly sanguinary battle of 
Evesham, fought on Tuesday, the 6th of August, 1265. 

^ This fierce and murderous conflict was fatal to the patriotic 
cause. The loss of its magnanimous and sagacious leader, 
together with so many of his distinguished brethren in arms 
and in council, was irreparable. Henry used so decisive a vie- ‘ 
tory, as he had been accustomed to use minor advantages. ^ The 
king distinguished himself by nothing but the unmanly in¬ 
solence of a feeble mind intoxicated by undeserved success.’ He 
packed a parliament at his own discretion, whose acts profusely 
gratified the revenge and rapacity of himself and his minions. 
And he now finally and triumphantly trampled, with contumely 
unbounded, upon the charter to which he had so repeatedly, 
solemnly, and religiously sworn—the instrument which, for half 
a century, had been the sacred watchword of English liberty.**^ 

forth liberty from confinement in single cities, to a fitness for being 
spread over territories, which experience does not forbid us to hope 
may be as vast as have ever been grasped by the iron gripe of a des¬ 
potic oonquerar.**—Mackintosh’s ** Histoiy of Englaiid,** voLi. p. 288. 

^ There can be no apology necessary for the insertion here of the 
following long extract from the Introdnction to Risbanger’s ** Chro¬ 
nicle,** by Mr. J. O. Halliwell, p. xxxv. Camden Society’s publications. 
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" ^ On the death of De Montfort> to borrow the eloquent 
language of M. Thieny, ^ the old patriotic superstition of the 

as it eontains so manj judicioiu remarks on Simon De Montfort’s 
diaraeter. 

** After the battle of Eresham,* the party of the barons made few 
eflbrts* and those unsnceessfid agunst the rule of their conquerors. 
Hie parliament shortly afterwards assembled by Henry was the 
pfiant instrument of his rapadty and reTenge.t The followers of 
Leicester were proscribed, and the confiscation^ of the lands of all 
the persons who had been, or were then, engaged in the rebellion, 
and foe gift of them to foe king, was one of foe first measures on 
whidi foe parliament determined. * It was not to be supposed,’ says 
Mr. Hunter,! * ^ parliament thus assembled, before the excite¬ 

ment had time to subside, would proceed in the spirit of moderation in 
respect of foe measures which the king might be advised to take} or 
that foe king himself who had just escaped from a restraint of fourteen 
months* duration, would be univilling to avail himself of the advanta¬ 
geous poddon in which he was placed, to break for ever a power 
which he had found so dangerous.* True, but all Henry’s dangerous 
enemies perished at Evesham; and, with Henry’s known character 
before our view, we cannot attribute his modves thus, but rather, as 
Sir James Mackintosh expresses it, * to the unmanly insolence of a 
feeble mind intoxicated by undeserved success.’ Would any regard 
to his own power, for it could not have been a care for the safety of his 

* According to the Bed Book of the Exchequer, the dme of war 
lasted from April 4fo, 1264, to September 16th, 1265. 

t Mackintofo’s ** History of England,” voL i. p. 244. Cf. Chron. 
Wykes. **Fo6t hsec Eduardus de Londinensibus et pluribus aliis 
triumpha^ nec fidem nec spem datam pluribus obMrvavit; sed 
cmdeUtadbus inserviens, quosdam in prisione vitam finire fmt, et 
alios exbsredans, terrss eomm suis fautoribus pro parte distribuit” 
—W. de Nangis, SpicO. Luc. Dacher. tom. iii p. 41. **Rex ergo, 
mortuo domino Sraone de Monteford, ad suos et priorem statum 
snum reversus est^—^MS. Cotton, Cleop. A. i. foL 191. r*. a. 

I Ct MS. HarL 6859; MS. Cart Andq. Cotton. xL 18. Most of 
Lmoestpr’s own possessions were given to Henry’s youngest son, 
Edmund: Sir Francis Falgrave’s Andent Ealendan and Inventories 
of the Exchequer, voL L p. 68. 

§ Botnli Selecd, etc. prsef. p. xxxi 
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English was awakened in his favour. Being an enemy to the 
foreigners, and as a contemporary writer expresses it, a defender 


people, have justified his treatment of his own sister, even though 
she were the wife of his unhappy adversary? For surely the baniih- 
ment* from the eountiy of so nesr a relatioii, who had hersdf been 
guHtlem of any wrong towards him, was cmd and nnnepeessfy. Tet 
this was the sovere ig n whose outward piety, and devotion to the 
int e r es t s of religion,^ were so remarkablk The murder of Frinoe 
Henry may almost be considered a mark of retrib u tive justiee.t 
Nearly all our oontemporsry historians are partisansf of the Earl 
of Leicester, and, when we consider that among them are numbered 
the of English literatnre at that period, this feet in his fiivour 
must not be passed over without notice. Another more remarkable 
circumstance is not so generally known, viz. that Montfort during a 
long period entertained a litersxy correspondence with Adam de 
Mariseo, one of the most distinguished sehotars of the time. The 
truth of this fisct does not depend upon the statements of our diro- 
niclers, or upon any individual allusions, but we actually possess a 
copyl of letters Adam de Mariseo addressed to Leice s ter , 


• Cf. Chroo. Petroburg. MS. Cotton. Claud. A. v. fbt 34, v*. a. 

t ^ Hie fiiit devotus et eoclesisB, et novum opus Weatmooas- 
terii inter alia sua fiasta laudabilia oonstmxit.’* MS. ArundeL 310. 
foL 218, V*. Cf. Heutzeris Travels, p. 255; MS. Cart. Antiq. xv. 
7 memb. 7 fr.; M& HarL 3860, foL 13, r>>. p; MS. Cotton. Otho. 
D. vm. fol. 214, v«. p, 

f This prince was murdered in the churdi of St Sylvester, at 
Viterbo^ in 1271, by Guy and Simon, twosons of Simon de Montfort, 
in reven^ for the indignant treatment of the body of their fother. 
Gregorr A issued bulls against the murderers on me application of 
Nward L The original bull against Simon de Montfort is preserved 
in the archive of the cathedral of Orvieto. (Proceedings of the Boyal 
Soeie^ of literature, p. 17.) The origi^ bull against Guy de 
Moi^rt is in ^ lifafarv of the Vatican, and is co|ned in the MS. 
Bibliotheca Vaticana in me State Paper Office; other copies are in 
1^. Lansd. 397, and MS. Lambeth, 499. See idso Ezeerpta Histo- 
rica, p. 267; Devon’s Issues of the Excdiequer, p. 83; Abhrevialio 
Pladtorum, p. 264. 

{ R is h a n CTT is so in all his writing^ and it is difficult to reconcile 
the knowledge of this fiict with Bale’s title of Historiographus 
Begins. 

I MS. Cotton. VitelL cviiL See the new Biognqdiical Dictionaiy, 
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of the rights of lawful property, he was honoured with the same 
title as the popular gratitude had conferred upon those who, in 


althoogfa we do not appear to hare any of Montforfs answers in a 
eondnned series. The letters that remain to us, however, are replete 
with anioas and valuable hotioes of the history of the period to whidi 
Hus chronicle relates; but I have purposely avoided any more dis¬ 
tinct aDnaion to them, because they will ere long be printed entire. 
Bishanger, in bis continuation of Matthew Paris, and in our chro¬ 
nicle, expressly bestows on Montfort the praise of literature, in a 
passage the truth of which has been doubted by one of our most 
eminent historians, and the above statement proves beyond a doubt 
that our historiogr^dier has advanced nothing more than the truth.^ 
To me this confirmation of Kishanger greatly increases the validity 
of his other remarkable relations, while every one must allow the 
probabilities are strengthened for allowing Leicester a more extensive 
foresight than has generally been ascribed to him in his agitations. 
If it were true that be paid court to the lower orders to gain allies 
against the nolnlity, as one ancient chronider,! and several modem 
historians, have surmised, it would only more clearly prove that hb 
ambition was guided by sagacity; that he saw the part of society 
which was growing in strength, and with which a provident govern¬ 
ment ought to seek an alliance; that, amidst the noise and confusion 
of popular complaint, he had learned the art of decyphering its often 
wayward language, and of discriminating the clamour of a moment 
firom demands rooted in the nature and circumstances of society.^ 
We might not perhaps be hr wrong in ascribing his enlargement of 
the basu of our legislature to a similar origin, although those who 
were among the foremost to support the innovation when its fitness 
to the state of society became apparent, were not willing to attribute 
it to such a cause. His was not a contest for the equalization of pro¬ 
perty, made one who had nothing to lose, in the hope of bring 
bettered by a revolntion; nor was it that senseless spirit of opposition 


voL L p. 89. There are also some letters to Grosteste, the Queen, the 
Countess of Leicester, and others. Cf. MS. Digb. 103. MS. CoUect. 
James, iv. p. 65; Lelandi Collectanea. 

* Sm p. 6 of Rishanger’s Chronicle, and notes, 
f Thomas Wykes, p. 66. 

X Mackintosh’s History of England, voL L p. 246. 
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the time of the Korman invasion, had devoted themselves in 
defence of the countij. Simon, like them, received the appella¬ 
tion of defender of the natives. To call him traitor and rebel 
was declared to be a fSslsehood; and he was proclaimed a saint 
and martyr as much as Thomas Becket himself.’ 

« The contemporaiy ballad on the fall of Be Montfort is one 
of those effusions which convey the peculiar tone of a nation’s 
feelings under powerful excitement, with a depth and truth 
which no powers of dissertation, or even of nanation, can ade¬ 
quately render. The original piece is in the Anglo-Norman 
French of the day, and was first printed by Mr. Ritson, in his 
coUection of AndtnJt Songs and Ballads^ from a manuscript of 
Edward the Second’s time, in the Bodleian Library. The fol¬ 
lowing translation of it was made, at Mr. Ritson’s request, by 
Mr. George Ellis, the able editor of Specimens of the Earlg 
English Poets, 

In song my grief shall find relief, 

Sad is my verse and rude; 

I sing in tears our gentle peers 
Who fell for England’s good. 

Our peace they sought, for us they fought. 

For us they dared to die; 

And where they sleep, a mangled heap. 

Their wounds for vengeance cry. 

On Evesham’s plain is Montfort slain, 

Weil skill’d the war to guide; 

Where streams his gore shall all deplore 
Fair England’s flower and pride. 


to authority, merely because it is authority, which sometimes arises 
after a long continued peace f but it was a contest for freedom, for 
justice, and for natural and reasonable rights. 


* ** From hence the commons, to whom days present seem ever 
worst, commend the foregone am they never remembered, and con¬ 
demn the present, though they raew neither the disease thereof, nor 
the remedie.” (Cotton’s View of the Life and Reign of Henry the 
Third, p. 3.) 
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Ere Tueadajr*s son its oooree had run, 

Our noblest chiefs had bled : 

While rush’d to fight each gallant knight, 

Their dastard Tassals fled: 

Still iindi8inay*d, with trenchant blade 
Thej hew*d their desperate waj : 

Not strength or sldll to Edward’s will. 

But numbers gsTe the day. 

On Eyesham’s plain, &c. 

Yet, the blow that laid thee low. 

Brave earl, one palm was given; 

Nor less at thine than Bechet’s shrine 
Shan rise our vows to heaven! 

Our church and laws, your common cause; 

*Twas his the <diurch to save; 

Our rights restored, thou, generous lord, 

Shalt triumph in thy grave. 

On Evesham’s plain, &c. 

Oespenser true, the good Sir Hugh,* 

Our justice and our friend. 

Borne down with wrong, amidst the throng. 

Has met his wretched end. 

Sir Henry’s fiite need I relate. 

Our Leicester’s gallant son. 

Or many a score of barons more. 

By Gloucester’s hate undone. 

On Evesham’s plain, &c. 

Each righteous lord who brav’d the sword. 

And for our safisty died. 

With oonscienoe pure shall aye endure 
Our mar^d saint beside. 

That mark’d saint was never faint 
To ease the poor man’s care; 
l^th gracious will he shall fulfil 
Our just and earnest prayer. 

On Evesham’s plain, &c. 

• Sir Hugh Le Despenser, made grand-justiciary at the time of 
the Provisions of Oxford. 
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On Montfort’s breast a hair-cloth vest 
His pious soul proclaim'd; 

With ruffian hand the ruthless band 
That sacred emblem stain'd : 

And, to assuage their impious rage, 

His lifeless corpse de&oed. 

Whose powerful arm long saved from harm 
The realm his virtues graced. 

On Evesham's plain, &c. 

Now an draw near, companions dear. 

To Jesus let us praj. 

That Montfort's heir his grace may share. 
And learn to heaven the way. 

No priest I name; none, none I blame. 

Nor aught of ill surmise: 

Yet, for the love of Christ above, 

I pray, be churchmen wise. 

On Evesham's plain, Ac. 

No good, 1 ween, of late is seen. 

By earl or baron done; 

Nor knight or squire to fame aspire. 

Or dare disgrace to shun. 

Faith, truth, are fled, and, in their stead. 
Do vice and meanness rule; 

E'en on the throne may soon be shown 
A flatterer or a fooL 

On Evesham's plain, Ac. 

Brave martyr'd chief! no more our grief 
For thee or thine shall flow; 

Among the blest, in heaven ye rest 
From all your toils below. 

But, for the few, the gallant crew. 

Who here in bonds remain,* 


* En pristme dure, says the ballad, alluding to the fate of the very 
few made prisoners at Evesham, in consequence of their having been 
found breathing among the slain after the general carnage. 
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Christ oondesoend their woes to end. 

And break the tyrant’s chain I 

On Eresham’s phdn, &c.^ 

" So much for the sad and plaintiye side of the national sen¬ 
timent—the side id dim hope and melancholy resignation. Now 
tom we to other and more cheerfhl notes. If, since the &tal 
field of Hastinga, no day had ever been so disastoous to English 
freedom as that of Eyesham,—^if the great cause of constitu¬ 
tional estahlishmqit had its Harold in De Montfort,—it had 
also its Hereward—jet more perseyering and inyindble than 

^ Another translation of this tragic ballad, so well known as the 
** Lament* of Simon de Montfort, was made also, at Mr. Bitson’s re¬ 
quest, by Sir Walter Soott, and is inserted at the end of the third 
Tolomeof Ritson’s “English Songs,”Park’s edition, 1813. This trans¬ 
lation is certainly inferior to Mr. Ellis’s both in its feeling mmI 
aceoracy. Another poem which was equally popular exists. 

“ In the latter end of the reign of Henry the Third,** says Mr. 
Walton, in his “ History of English Poetry,** “ a po^ occurs, the 
date of which may be determined with some d^jee of certain^. It 
is a s a tirica l song or ballad, written by one of the adherents of Simon 
de Montfort Earl of Leicester, soon after the battle of Lewes, which 
was fought in the year 1264, (prerious to the battle of Eyesham), and 
which prored yery fiital to the interests of the king. In this dedsiye 
action, Richard, King of the Romans, his brother, Henry the Third, 
and Prince Edward, with many others of the royal party, were taken 
prisoners. 

“These popular rhyme8,’*oontinnesWarton,“had probably no small 
influence in encouraging Leicesteris partiaans,and difftndng his fimtion. 
There is some humour in imagining that Richard supposed the wind¬ 
mill to which he retreated, to be a fortification, and that he believed 
the sails of it to be military engines. In the manuscript from which 
this qiedmen is transcribed, immediately follows a song in EVeneh, 
seemi ngly written by the same poet, on the battle of Eyesham, 
Ibaght the foDowing year, in which Leicester was killed, and his 
lebdlioas herons defeated.**—Warton’s “ History of English Poetry,’* 
8yo. edition, by Price, 1824, p. 47. 

Copies of the original of both these poems, and Sir Walter Scott's 
translationof the * Lament,” will be inserted in the Appendix.—Editor. 
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him of old—^in Robert Hood, the ‘ famosissimus sicarius,’ whom 
our worthy Scottish friend Fordun numbers among the txhere- 
dati et hanniti of this melancholy period. We have already 
quoted the passage from his continuator, the abbot Bower, 
wherein he tells us that, in the year after that in which the 
battle of Eyesham was fought, ' Robertus Hode nunc inter 
fruteta et dumeta ailyestria exulabat.’ 

If the yexy form of our hero's name, so authentically re¬ 
corded, as well as the nature of his habitual weiq>ons, were not 
in themselyes quite enough to indicate the class of English 
freemen to which he originally belonged, the whole tenor of the 
oldest of the metrical nanatiyes respecting him, coinciding en¬ 
tirely with what the facts just adverted to suggest, might be 
held to be decisive. The very first stanza of the last-mentioned 
composition, which we shall show to be cotemporaiy with the 
Scottish chroniclers, has these lines,— 

I shall you tell of a good yemin,* 

His name was Robyn Hode. 

And throughout the piece, whidi is of great length, he preserves 
with rigorous consistency the yeoman's character. To this de¬ 
scription of him all the older class of ballads adhere without 
exception: it is only some of the later song and playmongers 
that have been pleased to dignify him, as they thought, by 
turning him into a disinherited Earl of Huntingdon. 

" To Chaucer's graphic and all-comprehensiye pencil we are 
indebted, in that glorious gallery of national and professional 
character which precedes his Canterbury Take, for a fine, exact, 
and lusty sketch of the yeoman of the ^y—such as might have 
suited the outward man, at least, of the great north-country 
archer himself:— 

And he was eladde in cote and hode of grene. 

A shefe of peacock arwes bright and kene 

Under his belt be bare fill thriftily. 

Wei coude he dresse his takel yemanly; 

* See also “ Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne" in Percy’s Re- 
liqnes, vol. L p. 90, 91.—Editor. 
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His arwes drooped not with fetheres lowe. 

And in his bond he hare a mighty bowe. 

A not-hed hadde he, with a broone visage. 

Of wood-craft coode he wel alle the usage. 

Upon his arme he bare a gaie bracer. 

And by his side a sword and a bokeler. 

And on that other side a gaie daggerO, 

Hameised wel, and sharpe as point of spere: 

A Cristofre on his brest of silver &hene. 

An home he bare, the bandrik was of grene. 

A Ibrater was he sothely as I gesse. 

“The yeoman and the bow, in short, were insepairable; and, 
in any militaiy force of that day, formed the main strength of 
the combatants on foot, as the knights and esquires, with their 
lances, composed that of the horsemen. Now, the chivalry and 
the yeomanry had most cordially combined against the tyran¬ 
nical and treacherous King Henry ; and Robert Hood, no doubt, 
had drawn his formidable weapon with good effect at Lewes or at 
Evesham. He had drawn too strong a bow, in too good and old 
a cause, to be one of the first to lay it down, and submit himself 
to the tender mercies of Henry and his creatures. Let it not 
be thought that a man of his station was beneath the royal 
vengeance—baron, knight, squire, yeoman, burgess—Henry's 
* great revenge had stomach for them all.’ In his parliament 
of Winchester, which he assembled with all speed for the ex- 
preas purpose of glutting that * stomach,’ it was enacted, amongst 
other things, that the citizens of London, far thdr obttinacy 
and esreessss, tkauld forfeit their duirter; and that the estates of 
dU who had adhered to the late Earl of Leicester should be con¬ 
fiscated ; although, as a special grace and fsvour, this last 
article was afterwards qualified by a declaration, wherein the 
king granted pardon to such as caM ekow^ that they had acted 
by compulsion. 

“ ^ These measures, however,’ Dr. Lingard admits (though 
otherwise a most unblushing apologist of Henry and his court), 
^were not calculated to restore the public tranquillity. The 
sufferers, prompted by revenge, or compelled by want, had again 
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recourae to the sword: the mountains, forests, and morasses, 
furnished them with places of retreat; and the llames of preda¬ 
tory warfare were kindled in most parts of the kingdom. To 
reduce these partial, but sucoessive insurrections, occupied 
Prince Edward the better part of two years. He first compelled 
Simon do Montfort* and his associates, who had sought an 
ai^lum in the Lde of Axholm, to submit to the award which 
should be giren by himself and the King of the Roman8.t He 
next led his forces against the men of the Cinque Ports, who 
had long been distinguished by their attachment to Leicester, 
and who, since his fall, had by their piradu interrupted the 
commerce of the narrow seas, and made prizes of aH ships be¬ 
longing to the king’s subjects. The capture of Winchelsea, 
which was carried by storm, taught them to reapect the authority 
of the oovereign: and their power by sea made the prince 
desirous to recall them to their duty and attach them to the 
crown. They swore fealty to Henry ; and in return, obtained a 
full pardon and the confirmation of their privileges. From the 
CSnque Ports Edward proceeded to Hampshire, which, with Berk¬ 
shire and Buney, was ravaged by numerous banditti, under the 
conunand of Adam Gordon, the most athletic man of the age. 
They were surprised in a wood near Alton. The prince engaged 
in single combat with their leader, wounded and unhorsed him ; 
and then, in reward of his valour, granted him his pardon. 
Still the garrison of Kenilworth]: continued to brave the royal 
power, and even added contumely to their disobedience. To 
subdue these obstinate rebels it was necessaiy to summon the 
chivalry of the kingdom: but the strength of the place defied 
all the efforts of the assailants ; and the obstinacy of Hastings, 


* Son and heir of the late Earl of Leicester, 
t King Henry’s brother, entitled King of the Romans, on account 
of his pretensions as Emperor elect of Germany. 

] This place was the principal residence of the Montfort family, 
and was therefore that in which it was the point of honour with the 
earfs surviving friends to hold out to the utmost extremity. 
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the goTerner, refused for six months eyeiy offer which was made 
to him in the name of his soyereign. 

** ^ There were manj, eyen among the royalbts, who disap- 
peoyed<ff the indiscriminate seyerity exercised by the parliament 
at WindieBter; and a possibility was suggested of granting in¬ 
dulgence to the sufferers, and at the same time nOirfffing thoBe 
who had ffofiuA bjf their forfeUwree. With this yiew a com¬ 
mittee was ^>pointed of twelye prelates and barons, whose award 
was confirmed by the king in parliament, and called the dictum 
de Kendworth. They diyided the delinquents into three classes.* 
In the first class were the defenders of Kenilworth ;' the second 
comprised off who, on different occasions, had drawn the sword 
against their sovereign: in the third were numbered those who, 
though they Aod mot fought under the banner, had accepted officee 
under the authoritg, of Leicester. To all was given the option 
of redeeming their estates by the payment to the actual pos¬ 
sessors of certain sums of money, to the amount of seven years’ 
value by delinquents of the first class, of five by those of the 
second, and of two years or one year by those of the third. 
ProTuions were made for the sale of parts of the estates in order 
to raise the money. Men who had no estates toere to pay one 
half of their good* and duUtde^ andfind eccwrity for their future 
hdujmour, ^ose who had neither lands nor goods, were to 
swear that they would preserve the peace, find euretice^ and 
etand to the judgment of the church, 

" * By many the boon was accepted with gratitude; it was 
scornfully refused by the garrison of the Castle of Kenilworth, 
and the outlaws who had fled to the Isle of Ely. The obsti- 
na^ of the former was subdued by famine; and they obtained 
from the demtncy of the king the grant of their livee^ limbe^ and 
appard. The latter, relying on the strength of their asylum, 
glmied in their rebellion, and occasionally ravaged the neigh¬ 
bouring country. Their impunity was, however, owing to the 
perfidy* of the Earl of Gloucester, who, without the talents. 


* It seems not once to have occurred to Dr. lingard that this earl 
had been guilty of any perpdr towards his late illustrious colleague. 
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aspired to the fame and pre-eminence of his deceased riral. 
He expressed his disapprobation of the award: the factions'*^ 
inhabitants of London chose him for their leader; and his 
presumption was nourished bj the daily accession of outlaws 
firom different parts of the countiy. Henry summoned his 
friends to the siege of the capital; and the earl, when he beheld 
firom the walls the royal army, and reflected on the consequences 
of a defeat, condemned his own temerity, accepted the mediation 
of the king of the Romans, and, on the condition of receiving a 
full pardon, gladly returned to hie duty. His submission drew 
after it the submission of the other insurgents.... The outlaws 
in the Isle of Ely were also reduced. The king’s poverty had 
disabled him from imdertaking offensive measures against them; 
but a grant of the tenth part of the Church revenue for three 
years, which he had obtained from the pope,t infused new vigour 
into his councils: bridges were thrown over the rivers ; roads 
were constructed across the marshes; and the rebels returned to 
their obedience on condition that they should enjoy the benefit 
of the Dictum of Kenilworth, which they had so contemptuously 
and obstinately refused.’! {So far Dr, Lingard,) 

" Although the reverend historian labours so hard to impress 
us with the obstina^ and perversity of those who continued in 
resistance to so just and clement a monarch,—^we hope there 
are few who wiU not sympathize with the little band who, 
making the ^ shadowy desert’ their dwelling-place, preferred the 
unconquered outlaw’s life, beset with perils and hardships, and 
bereft of domestic endearments as it was, to the acceptance of 


* Dr. lingard should not have been surprised that the Londoners, 
after the Winchester parliament had seised their charter, were not 
in the best humour. After entering a few months before into the 
enjoyment of parliamentary pririleges in addition to their municipal 
ones, to be now deprived even of the latter, was not exactly the right 
order of institutional progression. 

t EKs Holiness had actually forbiddm the payment of a tenth, 
which the cleigy had granted to Ltieeeter'e administration. 

X Hist Eng. iil 202-7. 
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tbe paltry dole of mercy held out to them by the mean and 
hdthless tyrant, in an instrument, the very name of which 
seemed to mock their Tanished hopes, by reminding them of the 
▼kdated home of their venerated leader. 

^ To such a band the northern mountains and forests, especially 
the latter, afforded the most eligible retreat The ^ north coun¬ 
try,’ that is, the oonntiy north of Trent, was emphatically the 
outlaw’s country: and never since the day when the Conqueror 
had qu e nched the stubborn, still-resisting, oft-rebelling ^irit of 
Northumbria in blood and flame, had that region been wholly 
without ha outlaw populationso that our lord the king’s 
northern outlaws were as constantly fiuniliarto men’s ears and 
hnaginatinns as his * Irish enmnies’ had been since Henry the 
Second’s time. But these were commonly few and thinly scat¬ 
tered, consisting chiefly of men like Adam Bell, Olym of the 
Clough, and William of Cloudesly, ‘outlawed for venyson,’ that 
is, for infraction of the barbarous forest laws of the Norman 
r^;ime. It required a great political crisis, like the one we are 
considering, and in which the friends of liberty should be deci¬ 
sively worsted, to bring to the outlaw forces numbers, organiza- 
tioD, and a leader capable of establishing a regular guerilla 
warfare. Now, until the frdl of Pe Montfort, no defeat so truly 
natioDal had occurred since the fight of Hastings itself, and the 
territorial conquest which followed it. 

In that first great national struggle the Isle of Ely had 
been the last great refuge and strong-hold of Anglo-Saxon inde¬ 
pendence. The commander in that Saxon camp of refuge, was 
a niAn of astonishing prowess, activity, and dexterity, named 
Hereward, who, after having been long settled in Flanders, had 
come over to England, to revenge upon the usurpers of his 
paternal inheritance at Bourne, in Lincolnshire, the death of 
his fiither and the wrongs of his mother. His monastic oontem- 
ponry, Ingulphus of Croyland, whose historical spirit and 
charactm’ bear a striking resemblance to those of Fordun, has 
Icfr us some expressive traits of the vigorous career of this 
patriot hero.” 
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The following account of Hereward is extracted 
from M. Thierry’s History, by the present editor. 

** At that time (a. n. 1072) there was in Flanders a Saxon 
named Hereward, who had long been settled there, and to whom 
some Engli s h emigrants, flying from their country after losing 
everything in it, announced that his father was dead, that his 
paternal inheritance had become the property of a Norman, and 
that his aged mother had suffered, and was still suffering, eveiy 
kind of afliiction and insult.'*^ At this news Hereward set out 
for England, and arrived unsuspected at the place where his 
flsmily had formerly dwelt. He made himself known to such 
of his relations and friends as had survived the invasion; ho 
prevailed on them to form an armed band, and, at the head of 
them attacked the Norman who had insulted his mother and 
usurped his inheritance.t Hereward drove him away, and took 
his place; but being compelled for his own safety not to confine 
himself to this single exploit, he continued a partisan warfare 
in the vicinity of his residence, and sustained against the 
governors of the neighbouring towns and fortresses numerous 
conflicts, in which he made himself famous for his valour, skill, 
and for extraordinary personal strength.}; The rumour of his 
brilliant achievements was spread throughout England; the 
eyes of the conquered people were turned towards this man with 
a feeling of hope; his adventiures and his praises were made 
the theme of certain highly popular songs, which are no longer 
extant, but were long sung in the streets in the very ears of the 


* Paternam hsereditatem, monere r^o cnidam Normamio donati, 
matremqne viduam multis iiqiiriis et maximis molettiiB aflegL (In¬ 
gulf. Croyland, A Gale, p. 70.) 

t Gollectfiqae cognatorum non eontemnendi mann... . de stifi 
hsereditate procol fugat et eliminaL (Ilnd.) 

} lugentia prelio et mille pericula tam contra regem Anglis quam 
comites et barones, et contra prsfectos et praesides. (Ingulf. Croyland. 
Ibid. p. 68.) 
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eonqucron, under fiiYoar of thdr loi^^-OMitmued ignonmce of 
the idiom of the eubjugated people.”* 

The writer in the Review thus continues:— 

"Whether Bobert Hood ahared in the protracted defence of 
ttrue Ifle of By againtt Henry the Third, we know not; 
thoi^ inch a combatant would probaUy be wherever the most 
streuuous and persevediig resistance was to be made. But the 
Englidi yeo^ closely resembles the Anglo-Saxon thane in 
the m a nner in whidi he contrived to continue a war of detail 
against thevictmious power, long after the general defeat of the 
na t ional causey st imul ated and encouraged, perhaps, by tradi¬ 
tions yet current respecting the achievements of his |nede- 
cessor. 

" The next historical ^impse of him is given us in the anec¬ 
dote rdated by Fordun, to which we have already alluded, and 
which we must now lay before the reader. This exhibits him 
fiuily installed in that qrlvan abode in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, which all the older traditions concur in representing 
as having been to the last his fevourite retreat, and the prin¬ 
cipal centre of his devious and complicated movements. We 
cite the original passage at the foot of the page,t and here 
translate it as exactly as we are able:— 


* iVoot adhnc in triviis cannntur. (Ingulf. Croyland, a Gale, 

pi 68.) 

t Cob ipse quondam in Bamisdale, iram regis et feemitom prin- 
cipb dtclDans,inisniD,nt soHtns erat, devotissimd andiret, nec aliqna 
ure eari tatc volebat inlermmpere offidnm; qnadam die cum andimt 
mi iea w, k qoodam vieeeomite et ministiis regis, cum saejnns per 
prios ipsom infestantibni, in illo secretissuno loco nemorali, ubimissm 
iB t fifiiil, explontos, vcnientes ad eum qni hoc de snis percepemnt, 
at omii annisn fegeret snggessenmt Quod, ob reverentiam sacra- 
menti qnod tone devotissime venerabatnr, omnino faoere recnsarit 
Sed, oeteris snis ob metnm mortis trepidantibns, Robertns in tantnm 
conhsnsinenm qnem ooloit, ihveritus, cum paucissimis qui tunc forte 
ei affnemnt, inimicos congressus, eos de facili devidt, et de eorum 
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** ^ Once upon a time, in Bamsdale, where he was avoiding 
the wrath of the king and the rage of the prince, while engaged 
in very devoutly hearing mass, as he was wont to do, nor would 
he intemipt the service for any occasion,—one day, I say, while 
so at mass, it happened that a certain viscount and other offi¬ 
cers of the king, who had often before molested him, were 
seeking after him in that most retired woodland spot wherein 
he was thus occupied. Those of his men who first discovered 
this pursuit, came and entreated him to fly with all speed; but 
this, from reverence for the consecrated host, which he was then 
most devoutly adoring, he absolutely refused to do. While the 
rest of his people were trembling for fear of death, Robert alone, 
confiding in Him whom he fearlessly worshipped, with the very 
few whom he then had beside him, encountered his enemies, 
overcame them with ease, was enriched by their spoils and 
ransom, and was thus induced to hold ministers of the church 
and masses in greater veneration than ever, as mindful of the 
common saying— 

God hears the man that often hears the mass.* 

This mention of ^ the king’ and * the prince,’ from whose 
vindictive pursuit the yeoman was concealing himself in the 
woodlands between Doncaster and Pontefract, clearly assigns 
this achievement to the latter part of the period of two years 
following the battle of Evesham, during which Prince Edward 
was engaged in subduing the various bands who remained in 
arms in different quarters. The very ire and ra^e here spoken 
of, seem to have been so violent as could only be excited in the 
royal and the princely breast by being foiled in their efforts 
against the last and most obstinate of the insurgent bands. 
That one or more priests remained with this little fragment 


spdiis ac redemptione ditatos, ministros eodesim et missas in majore 
veneratione semper et de post habere pneelegit, attendens quod vul- 
gariter dictum est: 

Hunc Dens exaudit, qui missam saepius audit 
(Scotichronicon, ed. Heame, p. 774; ed. Goodall, tom. ii. p. 104.) 
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from the great wreck of the national cause, appears from the 
emphatic particnlari^ with which the celebration of mass at 
the ontlaw's ^narters is recorded. That the ' certain riscount/ 
who so constantly molested him, and whose capture and ransom 
are thus related, was the same idio figures so prominentlj in 
the b a ll a ds as ‘ The Shoyf of Notyn^iam,* and what manner 
ofpenonage this ^Shayf’ieallj was, will shi^j appear from 
other sonrees. An outlawed fiollower of l>e Montfort, of the 
yeoman dasa, who eonld perfonn such fioats as the one here 
related by the Scottish dironicler—^who could thus continue, 
Imig after eyen the Taliant outlaws in other quarters had made 
their snhmission, to set the king’s authority, and what was 
mnch more, the skilfril prowess of Prince Bdward, and all the 
foree and dexterity id the royal officers, at defiance-knight well 
be the hero and the idol of the industrious classes of his time, 
especially of the agriculturaL The same spirit which beheld a 
genuine martyr in * Sir 8im<m,’ saw in the mairellous achieve¬ 
ments and esc^>e8 of the religious and patriotic yeoman outlaw 
the special protection of heaven. Well might he become the 
ffivourite subject of their holiday plays and songs; well might 
the ballads concerning him, as Fordun relates,' delight them 
b^ond all others.’ 

" The one among these metrical compositions which, of all 
the literary sources of information respecting our hero, pos¬ 
sesses^ after the valuable passage in Fordun, most of the cha¬ 
racter of an authentic historical document, is a long metrical 
narrative, in the oldest and most ordinary ballad stanza^ en¬ 
titled, A Ijfldl GetU 0 / Robyn Hode, divided into eight * fyttes’ 
or cantos, and amounting in the whole to full four hundred and 
fif^ stanzas In considering this production, the language-of 
whidi denotes it to be, in its present shape, at least as old as 
Chancer’s time, and therefore of a date approaching as closely 
to ilie actual existence of the outlaws as that in which Fordun 
wrote, we must endeavour to divest our minds of the modem 
association which links the idea of intentional and studied 
fiction with that of metrical narration. The ballad form was 
the only conveniently practicable one in which popular history 
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could then be produced, and was therefore its strictly legitunate 
shape. The writing and reading which (in the absence of 
printing) the ecclesiastics and richer laymen used and enjoyed, 
existed little for the great bulk of the people, not at all for 
those poorer and more oppressed classes who most fondly adopted 
the great freebooter as their hero. History 

* to their eyes her ample page, 

Eioh with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll/ 

Monks, indeed, compiled chronicles, but not for them. Their 
only volume was the memory of the strolling minstrel,—and the. 
necessity of aiding that memory by rhyme and measure, was a 
consideration quite as urgent as that of the eternal passion of 
unlettered man for song, however rude. 

After thrs able vindication of the character of 
Robin Hood by the writer in the London and West¬ 
minster Beview^ and the attempt of the present editor 
to affix a more recent date than has been usually 
assigned to the age of Robin Hood’s exploitsthe 
traditionary means through which his adventures 
have been handed down to us, by legendary writings, 
and the confirmatory testimony of the historians, 
Fordun and others, whose works approached so near 
to the era of his life, that they ought to obtain for 
them that credibility which attaches to many more 
important events;—enough may appear to have been 
said by way of introduction, and in justification of 
this neif edition of the LyteU Geate of Robin Hood^ 
and of the other ballads relating to this popular cha¬ 
racter. But it is to the contents of the Legend of the 
LjftM Geste that the editor would espedally direct 
attention for ** ampler narrative and more particular 
delineation of the Yeoman’s life, character and ad¬ 
ventures.” The miun body of this poem, to repeat 

A A 
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the words of the writer in the Review, forming a 
truly heroic narrative, exhibiting the chieftain in the 
highest character assigned to him by tradition, that 
of a redresser of injuries and succourer of the op¬ 
pressed*'' 

The wood engraving at the head of this disserta¬ 
tion on Robin Hood’s station and character in his¬ 
tory, is a representation of what is usually called 
** the Major Oak,'* as it existed a short time since in 
Sherwood Forest 

The subjoined tail-piece is copied from Mr. Gough's 
Sepidckral Monwnents^ and represents the tomb of the 
fair Matilda, daughter of Lord Fitzwalter, the sup¬ 
posed Maid Marian of Robin Hood. It stands in the 
priory church of Little Dunmow in Essex, with an¬ 
other of the Fitzwalter family (vide pp. 40, 41, Life 
of Robin Hood, ante). 
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ACCOUNT OF THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF THE 
LYTELL OESTE. 


This ancient legend is printed from the copy of an edition, 
in 4to. and black letter, by Wynken de Worde, preserved in the 
public library at Cambridge; compared with, and, in some 
places, corrected by, another impression (apparently from the 
former), likewise in 4to. and black letter, by William Copland; 
a copy of which is among the late Mr. Garrick’s old plays, now 
in the British Museum. The full title of the first edition is as 
follows: * Here beginneth a mery geste of Robyn Hode and his 
meyne, and of the proude sheiyfe of Notyngham;’ and the 
printer’s colophon runs thus: ' Explycit. Eynge Edwarde and 
Robyn hode A Lytell Johan. Emprented at London in Flete 
strete at the sygne of the sone. By Wynken de Worde.* To 
Copland’s edition is added ' a newe playe for to be played in 
Maye games very pleasaunte and full of pastyme;’ which will 
be found at large in another place. No other copy of either 
edition is known to be extant; but, by the favour of the Rev. 
Dr. Farmer, the editor hath in his hands a few leaves of an old 
4to. black letter impression, judged by its late worthy possessor, 
than whom no one can decide in these matters with more cer¬ 
tainty, to be of Rastall’s printing, and older, by some yArs, than 
the above edition of Wynken de Worde, which yet, though 
without date, we may safely place as high as the year 1520. 
Among the same gentleman’s numerous literary curiosities is 
likewise another edition, * printed,’ after Copland’s, ^ for Edward 
White,’ (4to. black letter, no date, but entered in the Stationers’ 
books 13 May, 1594) which, as well as the above fragment, hath 
been collated, and every variation worthy of notice either 
adopted or remarked in the margin. The only desertion from 
all the copies (except in necessary corrections) is the division of 
stanzas, the indenting of the lines, the addition of points, the 
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disoM of ftblo^vifttioiis, and the occasional introduction or re¬ 
jection of a capital letter; liberties^ if thejr majr be so called, 
whidi have been taken with most of the other poems in this 
collection. 

The abore aoocmnt of tbe various editions of the LjfteU 
Getie is extracted verbatim from Mr. Bitaon’s edition of 
Bofain Hood. As an editkm, however, printed at £din- 
bnigh hj Walter Chepman and Andrew MjUar in 1508, 
has been afloded to in pages 80-81 of the foregoing dis- 
aertatioo, we also sntgoin the following more minute 
histoiy of it, whidi appears in the reprint pnblidied by 
Messrs. Laing at Edinburgh in 1827. 

After redting who these early printers Chepman and 
MjUar were, (not Chapman as in page 80, bat Chepman) 
and what works they printed at Edinburgh under an ex- 
dudve privilege granted to them by King James lY, for 
establishing a printing-press in Scotland, 15th September, 
1507, for imprinting within the realm of the books of the 
laws, acts of parliament, chronides, mass books, manuals, 
matin books, and postures, with additions and l^ends of 
Soottiah saints, Ac. Ac., the history of these printers and 
of the romances afterwards printed by them b thus related. 

" Under the protection of their exclnuye privilege (the only 
direct aid public encouragement they are known to have»re- 
cdved) Walter Ghepnuuiand hb partner appear to have thought 
it prudent to make their first feeble essays in typogn^hy on 
some of the lighter and more popular sorts of national literature; 
and m the course of the year 1608, there issued from their press, 
m the South gate of Edinburgh, a considerabb number of 
sqiarmte tracts, consisting chiefly of metrical romances, ballads, 
and other poems, mostly of Scottish compositiozL .... And 
with thb collection of metrical tracts that issued from theb 
press withm a few months after its first establishment, the typo¬ 
graphical labours of Chepman and Myllar would probably have 
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terminated, but for the excellent Bishop Elphinstone; under 
whose immediate direction, in the years 1509 and 1510, they 
printed the Scottish Service Book, to which the title of the 
Breviary of Aberdeen has been atta^ed. 

" The Breviary, although now a work of extreme rarity, has 
never been entirely lost light of by the curious in early Scottish 
typography; but of the other productions of the press of Chep- 
man and MyDar, not a trace was known to exist till the year 
1788, when a medical gentleman of Bdinburgh presented to the 
library of the Faculty of Advocates a small decayed and muti¬ 
lated volume, which was said to have been picked up somewhere 
in Ayrshire, but of the history or value of which he was equally 
uninformed. This neglected and l<mg-forgotten volume proved 
to be a collection of those tracts which had been published in 
or about the year 1508; and whidi, mutilated and defective as 
it was, possMsed an almost inestimable value, as containing 
various compositions nowhere else preserved—as being a book 
completely unique-—and as exhibiting unquestionably the ear¬ 
liest productions of the Scottish press. 

^ The importance so naturally attadied to these precious and 
interesting relics of the early literature and typogn^y of 
Scotland, suggested the idea of a fac-nmUe reprint.” 

This was long retarded, it seems, from the mutilated state of 
the original, the inaccuracy of the printing, and the obscure 
nature of the compositions themselves. 

"After these difficulties had been well overcome, and the 
volume completed, with the exception of the preliminary notices 
intended to be prefixed to it^ a disastrous fire consumed the 
premises where the printed sheets were deposited, and thus the 
greater portion of the volume was either entirely destroyed, or 
left in a state altogether usdeos. Hj reprinting several of the 
dieets, however, the publishers succeeded in completing seventy- 
six copies, four of which are upon vdlum. The leaves of all 
copies therefore bear more or less the appearance of having been 
burnt.” 

The titles of the romances and poems contained in the volume 
are as follows. 
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ROBIN HOOD. 


1 . The Knightlj Tale of Qolarguf and Gawane. 

n. The Goldjn Targe, hj Dunbar. 

lu. The Fljting of Dunbar and Kennedy. 

IT. The Tretis of the two mareit wemen, and the wedow, 
by Dunbar. 

T. Ballad of Lord Baniard Stewart, Lord of Aubigny, Ac. 
by Dunbar. 

TL The Tale ef Orpheua and Euiydice, by Henryson. 

th. Ane Boke of Gud Counaale to the King. 

rm. The Malang of Desp<Nt of Chaucer. 

IX. Sr Eglamour of Artoys. 

X. A Geet of Bobyn Hude. 

XI. The Porteua of Nobleness. 

The Geste of Bobyn Hude is thus described. 

" This fragment has apparently good claims to be esteemed 
the earliest pxinted work that is known respecting the exploits 
of this frunous and noble-minded outlaw. Batson, when em¬ 
ployed in publishing his yexy curious and interesting collection, 
entitled Bobin Hood, was unable, he tells us, to obtain any 
particular information with regard to the present Oest; but it 
is the same with the first piece in his yolumes, taken from a 
copy printed by Wynken de Worde, which is divided into eight 
fytU or cantos. ^1^ present copy being a mere fragment, it 
was not thought necessary to swell out the Yolume by com¬ 
pleting it from a work which is so deseryedly well known and 
appreciated; although the deficiencies in the first three fytts 
haye been thus supplied, and are distinguished by being enclosed 
within bKackets.** 

This account of the yarious editions of the Lytell Geste^ 
in addition to what has before been said of some pages of 
it in Mr. Douce’s bequest of his books, Ac., to the Bodleian 
Ebraij, ccmtains eveiy thing which the editor has been 
able to collect relating thereto. 
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Robyn otood in Bernyidak, 
And kned hym to n troe. 

And by hym otode Lytell Jobon, 
A yeiDfo wM he. 


littc nA Ipctrn, xra^Imen. 

CM te of firtboro blote; 

3r 4tU |>ott tell of a soot pcnm, 
bio Mfltt koao Bob^ 

Bobipa toao afmibe oaOabu!, 

QOtpiM to Oatteb oa leoaabe. 

Jbo cortege aa oatUbie ao to biao oac 
Kiact aoae p foaabe. 
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A LTTELL QESTB. 


Bobfil itate ill BenipAtle, 

3ii)i Ituih ftpM tt a im, 

9ik bp bpM aiabe Liiile Jojftan, 

2 fUb paum iug tef 

Sbl ate Itple fsob JbcsilelocI, 

Sab ^bu| 4e aiineM aoae; 
(Kttn biaa aa paclt af IN babp, 
Bat it teaa hwr^e a fraiae.. 

(SNt be qudte kpn Iptdl 3fa(aa 
So aata Bab^ |>abe, 
fittptttt, pf pe bnibe bpae betpiae, 
2ft bnibe ba paa auwjft faab. 

C(ea bequAe faab Babpa, 

Ca bpae 2f Ne na laa^ 

CpU 2f Ne aaiae balbe baraa, 

®c aaan aabeA fea^ 
dat auq> pape ter Ae beat; 

®r aane fcapflftt or aaiae afupete 
dat bbieUett Ne.bp bieat. 

2 faab anoier 4aa lab Balpa,. 

3fa laabe bi|ere t|at |e biere» 
Cbetp bape ar |e bnalbe bpae 
CN avMea bnibe |e |ere: 

de aae ia l|e bnti^pf of. i|e fitter, 
de ailer of t|e |oIp foaat, 
de tN^ tea af aar here labp, 
dit |e labeb af all oiler aiaate. 
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Bcfepn Itteet o«r Here latip, 

/or iroiite of Mctp opmif: 

QlBoOre tt wiux to tomfwtp Mmu 
(iPM o^> toonuni hNU pme. 

0bip0ttr, itai upi LpteQ Jolwt, 

SbA toe o«r borte o(>D qnrete, 

QCeU M tai(e4a tor g|^ foot, 
flab MM iptf toe 4*U 

QfflMe toe o(>a teke, toiere toe okoU leOe, 
(SBBkere toe oMI abfie beMAe, 

(SUBbote toe sbiQ robbe. tobere toe oball rete, 
(SBBbtn bie ob>II bete Ub bpkbe. 

Cber of «o Cots, fbnt bM>b Bobpn. 

Qffle ob>n bo toeU S’ notoe; 

<01 lobe pe bo no bnuAonbe bnrme 
Cbat fpUetb toifb bM pIoncM 

JQo more pe sbill w goOb peman, 

(SM tonlfcetb bp srene toobe nb>toe, 

JBle no bnpfbt ne no cqnper, 

(StMt toolbe be n foob ftlabK. 

(tCbcbe bp«bo|ipen, nnb tbew nrcbebpMbonxo* 
Pe nb>Il them bete anb bpnbe; 

Qibe bpe ab<tp& of JQotpnsbaine, 

|)pm bolbe in poor mpnbe.' 

CbM biorbe nb>Q be bolbe, oapb Ip^Il Soban, 
Stab tbio leaoon oboO toe lere ;- 

3ft it frrre b^en, (ob aenbe no a seal; 

Cbaf toe toere at onr bpnere. 
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A LTTBLL OB8TE. 


Cake tip soak kotoe in % |Mke, Mi> Bokpn, 
Let ;^t|e Iwnke toitl t|e, 

9 Uk n n|aa Wpi^^ Jkatidocke, 
flirt nft nMffl Wtt ffif I 

Sbklnfte tqito tieIk^len, 

9 hk no to QBatipise nteete, 

flat tn^te nOrr Mne «dket| sent; 

(lasnie penukK tlen mete. 

ite leetle or 019 katon; 

S^toc 019 ki^sl^ 

ISqne Ipoi to lotge to me. 
pjfM tgnec olall ke tpslt 

C|ep mente onto t|e Ltapleo. 

C|e«e pemen all t|te. 

Clep loket eat, t|ep loket tieat, 

€|cp oQsItno man aee. 

9nt aa t|q; loket in ^Satnpatale, 

^ a teme atrete, 

C|en came tiere a kiQSit kVtpnse, 

ImU amt i^tg gan mete, 

flS tccri kiaa |ia aeaAIannie, 
flat Iptell toaa |ia prite, 
onefotein t|e aterope attte, 

C|at ot|er toatet keapte, 

llpa late laqpnffr ater q^en On. 

()e cate in apmple anq;; 

fl aotper man t|an |e teaa one 
Bote neter in joomera tap. 
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IpteU 3*0^ tou fiH cacttftt, 

2ii)i cet Ipn m jftis iwe: 

it ft, (ts^U ki^sIM. 
CffiUlcmu ice poi to ne. 

QBelcome ke Hm to fceie toeol^ 

|)ei)ie impi^t mk toe; 
iHg tttftttt |i4 ^kei pm Cu^ge, 
Apr, lU Am mres Ate* 

QB|« to pmc nu^itoce Mq»k Ae toipsit 
3Am mpke, Bokpi |)o)fe. 

|)e to a cook peoum, mpk Ae 
®f (pm 3 Iftttke noA smk. 

3 Ktamte, (e mpk, toiA pm to kKike, 
fUf krto^tei an to tote; 
fBf parpoa tern to (abe kepaAr to kip 
2t A^At or IDuAiatore. 

/orAe Ant toeat Ato sea^ kapsi^ 
®DiA a cartfaQ c(ere, 

(Pe terea oat of toa epea ria, 

9tok ton kokiae ftp ^ tote. 

(Bitf krmiAt (pai aato Ae lakfe kor^ 
QSiea Bol^ (poi gia ae, 

/aU tartopalp kpkt of Ibto 
9tok aet (poi m |to &ae. 

Qffietooav, apt tapd^ Ata aapke Babpa, 
meboaie Am arte to m, 

3 ^ae aApkea pm toatpaft, apt, 

9U Atae (mtto Ate. 
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A LYTELI. ORSTE. 


dot nuteettt t|^ ftntpU iuip||t, 
dUti iMdM fiqm nh fre, 
stte, fook VMgk, 

SUk iB 4; aupw. 

dtp Mu4tk 4q;p^^ )*PP^ k«4t> 
9Uk ttt t« 4epr kpimj 
ikekr mk kqpRe 4tp Ikk pniq4, 

9«k Mirtlec of 4e kete; 

IktaniM nk fMxnitM 4tp l*k MI fMk, 
flik fnlec of 4t tpkere; 
dtte fiq^ Ktket oo IpteO a kprke, 
dat fkec toao ktek oa topee. 

Z)o Etoklp. opr toq>sk^ «q>k Bokpa, 
<0naurtp, opr. o^k to* 
ftotto a kpaer tok 3r **t 
0f all 4toe loekpo Itot: 

^f 3r rooie afiqpae, Bokpa. 

|)ere kp 4io roaatre* 

2o look a kpatt J otoU 4t ouke* 

Zo ttoa toto aukt lo oie. 

C r awer t p , kapck^ oi^k Bokpa. 

^ kpaer lotoa ttof 3r toke; 

Sf toao after oo grekp* kp kere toortkp ]pik* 
kpaer for lo crate.- 

Bat or. pe toeake* oapk Bokpa, 
^4prite4 itiofookrpsto* 

3rt toao aeter % ouaer. kp kere toortkp Kok* 
SI peaum to yap for a kapi^t. 
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7 l^ate amqlt iit n; cofm. npt 4e iuipctt, 
CIbat 3r nap ytaftr Car «(am. 

Iptell {0 lake, axgt Bakpi, 

JQe let mt tar sa bUme. 


CMl ne.tcastft, 4e« Babpa. 

Aa fak kake ]wcte af tke.. 

3 kkke m natebatteRa|IIIiafa,fl^ tke ki^skt, 
Aaiak take iiaete af aie. 

|9f tkac take m aiate, aapk Babpk, 

^ kipUaatane|ieiq»; 

Snk pf tkaa kake neke af a^> nare, 

;^ta:e akaU J lea tke. 

(0a aaki tartk, Iptell Jakaa, 

Cke tcaat^ tell tkat a», 

9f tkete be «a mate bat tea aktlUaiai, 

JQat aae fticg tkat 3 kt. 

Iptell Srakaa apeek kakme kik vaatell 
/an fi^ apaa tke sraaakt; 

flak tkete kt tanAe la tke ki^iktea tatar 
^t ekea kalCe a paaake. 

Lp^U Sfakaa let it Ipe fkO a^ 

3ak taeat ta kik auQvatet.fall lahie^ 

mkat tpkpase, Jakaat M^k Bakpa. 

Jbpt, tkt ki^Bkf ik tctae iaaafk. 

/pH af tke beat kipae, aapk Babpa, 

Cbe bi^ikt kkall bespaae; 

iSa^ knaker %abetk aie 
Ckp datkpaie ia aa.tkpaae,. 
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A LTTBLI. OE8TE. 


(Eell «t me tmU, Bakpn, 

9hK cmmell c(ill it be; 

3 r Mm t|m iMtie Mtte b tendkt ti form, 
®ceilMefpea»Btp; 

Or eOcs t|m ^beB « MBp InuABRlf, 
flak bM to Btrole Bit Bti^; 

3i Bicter, ar eOei b letNite, mpt Bolpa, 
QSito tonmge (Bit tom lete to? 

3f BMime of torm, mpt toe bapitoi^ 
ftp sot toBt note ne; 

Si Mitreto topiter fere before, 

amoettero tapsbteo totoe be. 

'Bit oRe it bato betol, Bobpi, 

S am to^ be tposeaie; 

ftit sot toot opteto to Ictei abote 
;(8ap aneit (to Btate. 

QjSBttoto ttoo or tore pere, Bobpi, (e aagn, 
^ leps^barei toeD it'beite/ 

Imat (oiON^ pout of soot omep 
/■atielton«PS(t3r apeite. 

Jfoii latej 10 smt, mpt toe bapsb^ 

Bat oq* topOtei mt oq» topto; 

Oat |ito tito n ente, 
dTpO sat * aaulte aQ» Igft." 

STa btoif wner, mpt Bobpi, 

()a«t tom lorae to? t 

Jor mg seete folp, (e M^t, 

Sat for aip binteaeme. 
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^ IM a tmt, Cit Bak^ 

QCkit iMae lake hat «p8 tjftt, 

QOM Ik tou IlKK^ kqpKter tile. 

Jb {eae iMlIe iatte fill fiipre; 

|)e bMm a lU 9 f|t at laacaatatore. 

2al aaia^ce lane; 

Jar ta aale ijm ia ka tpgk 
filp (aalea ket| aette aai aalle; 

fitg laalea ket| aet to bane. Bakpa, 
QatpU a certo^ la^, 

QTa a tpck aUat |ete beaple. 

*1^ iKn? aUip* 

®B|at ia t|e atanae/ ai^l Bat^ 
Ctaatk 4aa tell 4aa mt, 

JIpc. |e aapl. fbace laalcel paaaie. 

<3^ ablat tone it to lae. 

JEIata. art 4aa leae % Itrte, aq»l Babpa. 

BBIat a|aU ton af 4e;t 
|)aatelp SflipU aie kaake. aapl 4e li^> 
®ler tk aalte aee. 

Sal ae lakto Cqpat baa mptke art lele, 
0a tk anaate af Calaatc. 

/ate bell, fceale, art |aie faal li^. 

STt amp aaa letter le. 

dCettea fen aat af |ia tba, 

|)e bane kae gaae |ia bi^ 

/attbell, ftertea. art kle saal lap. 

Sr ae (ale ante to pq*. 


c c 
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A LTTBLI. OB 8 TB. 


fEBIm le j Mpt Btipiu 

Apr, RMKt me Igpll «e fuuto; 
flO^ ST MU <pc|be pukK It l^tme 

€kttt Iwt tlntMOe t|ep kUtne, 

9ik uu tiep m» iM^e fn «e, 

91 IcstM m I raUe; 

C)(p Idte M Mice ^ If «e 

QCIct Ikp kid wt Kter 

/or rule 4eK Uepte IpMl STo]^ 
Atttldoclr nk to tere; 

/pa of toe kut iKpR^ stpk Bobpn, 

/or |m to I gpmple 

fNut tom n? ftenkei^ sapk Bobpi, 

(Skp feorotoM toto topO kee 
3f totorioie. ton npk toe knpflb^ 

Bit fok toit kpek 01 tree. 

Do iknpe top tapw. Mpk Bokpn. 

(fTkeroftopa^T r^tioie; 

BBeuct tom ST topa koke pk to korotaee 
Peter, Poile, or Srokm;t 

/top,kp kpoi toit «e mike, 

9ik okope koto koime mk Mone, 

/pike I ketter korotoe, sipk Bokpn, 

Or «oi^ pteit tom voie. 

3f kike me ottor, mpk toe knpfk^ 

(Ske so toe tor to up. 

Bit 2 »f it ke ovr kere likp, 
toke toplek «e ncker or tkto kip. 
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ISp lim iDortt; foli, npt Botpx. 

^ setke all CasloB)i 4omBe, 

Pet Craaltt ^ aeter to mp yap, 

91 wocj^ kcttct fcftTftteft 

Cea» «8ki Cat^t, Iptell SF4 m» 

Sbik loa ta aq> tcenare, 

9a)i ktpair m foare (mlvat jjmnle. 
SbAlake 4at it laell talte le, 

Jor4e 4ea toeate Iptell SF^aa,. 

flat ftcatteloeke laeat beioce, 

|)e toOie oat foare (oaatrA yoaake, 

ISp epcbteae atore,. 

STa tbia taell tone;t aaik tptrll Pbub, 
9o(aa aapb, toliat jrcebet^ t|b*X 
3Ft la alaiea to (elpe a cea^n kapibt 
dS^at ia fall in yoterte. 

Pbpater, 4ea aapli Lptdl SFoINn^ 

|)ia cMbpafe ia fall tbpaae, 

Pe aiaat spae He tnpilt a Ipterap, 

(![«layye |ia bolfp t^ ia» 

Jor pe kabr acarlet aal grcae, aiapater, 
9a)r aunq> a tpc|e arap, 

(Pete ia ao aunrcpiaat ia avrp Cafloate 
IN rpc^ SF bare Ml aapo, 

dUke Ihpai pnlM of ctetp toloare, 
flab lake tkat Ml a»to it le. 

Lptea SFokn take aoae oiler aieaare 
^t |ia kotae tre. 
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Sbfe t( ctetp laauan )e «et 
|)e ItpA tnttt tin, 

Cffliat MOii^ tnqitr. Mpt liteO 
Ctpaipit 4m to ke;t 

4 nit |c tod te forte ton g^naateErt. 

Art oipt. Ip fDl lUmpcIl; 

SToMe agp fplK IpM t|e letter ouOBre, 

/or it cootetl |toi l«t Ipdt. 

fBMgstn, oapi IpteU Sfolni, 

9U1 BEto BoIpE |>ol^ 

|ie mot ipEe t|«t ta^lt ee loro, 

6o leEe lom si t|io cool, 

(iUle IpEi a cn^ lOEroer, oapI Brtps, 
abl a oaleU aooe; 

|)e io OET mpeo amoeacere, 

0ol fCEEBt t|at |e le trse. 

SIrt a fort paKrape, oq^ l^teU ^totl, 

(to EMpa^ae Ipia to |io rpclt. 

9rt a Hpto of loteo; oapi ftcat|eiorte, 

/or le to a gea^a lapclt, 

fiOlat olalt t|os cpie Ipa, Lptol mpl 

Apr, a yqrre of cpite oporeo deae, [Bolpa, 

Co prap tor all t|to coaqto)q?: 

Itpace IpEi oat of tear. 

8B|aa o|all aip toq>e le, oapi t|e lopd^ . 
Apr,aaipoar)Epaie;i 

(t|to lope Owtoe auaetl, oapi Bolpa, 

Osier t|to frcae toole tre. 
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STt kwce gate 4ane, «q»)i Bnkpa, 

3 kapilftt lime to 

Bfipee, pma or fMge, 

Co toilfce Ip ^ ople> 

Sr oNO 4r Icifee Ip^n Sr>l» "P ***"« 
Sn \t 0 ^ le % tute; 

3r> I pcMOto otole It onp tie otook^ 
9{ torn fcete «tie lUe. 
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H« fterte bym to o borde anone, 
TyllatablerDiuide, 
AadUiorabeabokooiUofa bagge 
Efon foure hoodred poonde. 


Mm 33- 

JOatae ig tte toot m tb toap, 
Oil fiMe te fuU gaoti, 

QBIcr te loiali «i 'BenqMtiale, 
be fe^weli BakpK b'te; 

9bt Ittn |e tlmistt ox ^SenqiillMle, 
0K Aaltelecit, fKmi, taH Sfttan, 
be Uipxxei tteix foe tte text anapn^ 
C(8t iHuv 1^ to (Hint* 

Ctex make flat fex^D kxpst^ 

(Ho Iptcl 3otax fax te upe, 

(Ce xiotoae 3 anut to |9oeke tooxe, 
So IMpxt fibtrp aUap; 
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agk to 4e oUot if tj^ 

Jonre (ookreli potmfee 9 moot psg : 

flat lot 9 ke tkm «po« 4io npi^t 
fig loiltt io loot foi; 

(S)e dkot oipk to kio atagat, 

(Pm it otate on scoi^» 

(Pte tap ttoelfe »oite4 onoe tkm « tapskt 
fbOi tatoM Com koltaolt taonke. 

|)e bototoek fooce baaktta ponkk^ 

Q|I0k all bio lORke fire. 

Hat be coou tbio pile kap 
Dpobetp^e oball be be. 

STt io foa etelp, oapk tbe ptpoore. 

(Pe tap io not pet fme sane, 

9 bta Icker to pap on bonktek ponnke. 

Sink lap it koione a none. 

(Pe Inpibt io fme beponke tbe oee, 

9n foflonke io bio cpsbt. 

Sink onifi»tb bonsetr ank tolke, 

SUk aunqp a ootp npsbt: 

3rt tom jtete ppte, oaik tbe ptpoare. 
bbo to bake bio lonke. 

Sbk pe be 00 ipitbt of pone tonoepente 
Pe ko to bin nocb toeanse. 

(Pan arte ener in nip berke, oapk tbe abbot, 
^ ffok ank oapnt Bp^arke, 

that cam in a fat |«kek monbe, 

(Pe bapsb oelem; 
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A LTTBLI. OKBTB. 


|)c ic Me ar ImM, aapl % amie, 
^ftk4«tlrailt«e»ete. 
aa» toe 4>a late t> gpeale te Ilia piut 
/me Inkcel ymle Ip peee. 

Qe Mte M He Ip celecer, 

Atcete tel|e fan tone; 

8 |e |%| Iw^ •{ 

8 |e attat l|ete |ple latte. 

8 |e Ipe Au^pce Mrif aunq» m 
Hal Me iata l|eir laale. 

Halp aU tie ii^tea M 
Ca pat till kapiM la toraaie. 

6t)ep leatol He kapslt toaaler gate. 

de aUal aal Ipa aupae: 

<ai |e caaK t|ia pile lap 
T>piittgte alaD |e Ic. 

He topUaat laato pel; aapi He jaatpce. 

SriacetoeQaalerMe. 

«al ia aacatoe ipaK tar lleai an 
C|e iiq«|l nae la tie file. 

(Rea Icapale Hal gea^ faqn^l 
Ba^ liaaupa^ 

<Sato pat aa peer apaqrie tottea 
datpelraagltfkalleaee. 

dip pat aa Heir apa^Ie toelea. 

Shi caaK la l|e gata aaaae, 
de parlec haa relp IpauttUe. 

Shi toebaattl t|eai elerp^aie. 
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iBtlfn», tgt np* (|e yarter, 
fit tort ta «ete ia Ibe. 

9Ufe <a to ainq» a fot^ll man, 
lat ^ Uk af 

QPto jparttt MMca «tan into atto> 

gat 4it itofee «e, 

|>mlel|ele«tcanKrt|aM ' 

CIM (tor pat Mtoe 9 att> 

Leto 4(to tota l|e cMK, |e anfii, 

(I)at eaatfe aq^ 4cp to^ 

0<p aim lat taaw t^ttin, aapt t|e kiqpgl^ 
ttp fat t|8t an a ttt, 

Lattoa totta ta matt toetta 
3r« t|«t miataa laU, 

Clc'iuqniflt toeat aal kadm totoae, 
Safe aabm t|aai grata aali aanU. 

Z>a glaUp, apr aUal; «q^ t|a kapglt, 

9 aai taav ta lalto aip tap. 

(Sit tprat lMr» t|a aUat aaikt, 
iMiat Haa Irai^ aip pap y 

JElat ant gang, aapt t|e taqnd^ 
tig gat t|at auArn aw. 

(Sian art a alMimf tettaar. a^t t|e talat; 
9pr toa^Ka trpala ta ttt. 

SBIat taaat l|aa lera. aapt tie mia^ 

ttot t|aa lataaat toaagH 4^ pq>p 

fat gat, tlm aapt t|a ii?g|^ 

Ca pc^ af a laagar tape. 


DD 
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(Sip toqw Irake, Mpt tjbe 
Imke setMt 4ra am. 
fbiB, fwk spc jnttgtt,it aq» fmAe, 
fU {rate ae af aq».{ORe. 

9 aai NOe t|e iMo^ Mpk 4e ja<^ 
«t(|eMt|clet|aii)rfn. 

JQaa, gaol «pc airtpl, Iraq* fnaltt. 
far fkk, |r. 

J^aiB, godlr «pr aUal; be aq» freaky 
/ar tbpcactepa^ 
fiak lalke mp loakea (a tip baake 
(Sfa 9 lake aiake t|e jptee; 

flak 3r kipa be (|p trae aeekaaate, 
flak tretelp aetke t|e, 
dCgl pe lake fear laaftrek paaake 
Of anaep gwk aak free. 

(E|e abbat aiHre a fall grete al|^ 
flp gak flat kpek oa a tee. 

0et t|e loake ki|ere tlaa auq». 

In t|aa geteat aaae af aa. 

flip kere hiac% gak, t|ea-Mq»k t|e kapgll; 

(Hat aU t|ia kwrlke kiraagl^ 
flat^lake aqvlaake agapae, ■ 

/an kere it a|an be bam[|t'; 

0ak t|at iMa af a aupkea barae 
Leae aa hwO to ap^. 

In it ia goak to aaM^ a fteake 
Or (|at a aiaa lake aeke. 
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(Bit rttet latHp m 1*^ 

fill kpIapwBlp |p« fm 014 

®k4 it Mpt, 4m fidse 1«;si4 
4t o«t of np liafL 

dim ipM4 4o « 7 )i 4c fcatpO ka?il4 

/•be SlKctec, 

dp fife 4it « *0> 

64 4o sbfee 4at fnt^U 

Ca 4c M»t tKifl fee, 

Co mbe a kapffet to bule m lonfe, 

Cfem out u cKCtepfepe; 

9k touteo mfe to toooemot 
/kO fern 4u feahe 9 fee, 

flafe pKt apKelCr u tom topeeco 
flb 01 ^ tfeit cfeet 9 ae. 

QBfeat topU pe ipfee nooit mpfe 4c toa^fc, 
Stofe tfee fei^ffet afeaU nake a telcpae; 

3tofe eOea feacc 9 aaip atom 
de feolfee Kcfeer pear tonfec to peea. 

9a feoaferO poaaffec, a^fe 4c afefeat. 
toatpee aaO^ ^bc fefaa tow. 

Bag, fee fife, a^fe 4c fe«Plfe4 
detfetopeitaotam: 

Cfeoaife pe feolfee fpfec a tfeuaaafee ante, 

Pet feKte pe aefeee tfec acte; 

MaO 4ctc aefeer fee aqtae cptc, 

9fefeo4 toa^ac, ae fcctc. 
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A LmCLl. OBSTB. 


|>e stotte |p« to I totte aam^ 

Cptt X toUe vmtfer. 

Sbik ticcr |e mt tf .1 ianr 

CtoB ton* pantoc. 

iMto Icto % fAe. 4pr iMa^ <|e l«pi^ 
QBIfal t|at t|oB IcatMt «e; 
iMUMt 4c« ItB twcUgt at wf totopaie, 
BctonUe g|AMt tlm lake fee» 

C|e iMat aat alpll, aak ete aa ante, 

Sn aU 1^ t|«a fkt^ 

|>e eaat Ito lOe aa |ia aMOer, 

9taa tut keiaa to atoce. 

Cdte an aq» falke asapa^ aapk t|e aUat, 
Apr taati^. t|xt SF take t|^ 

J2at a peiv, aapk t|e taa^ 

A? ftk t|at kpek aa tree. 

Apr aHa^ aak pe ana at latoe, 

JQtoi lake ST lalke aq» kape, 

£lan a|aU % lake mg bake apapae, 

/ar aailt t|at-paa taa ugt, 

C|e kapilt atert aat at Ae kar^ 
flkNqn kna an |ia cate, 

Aak aa |e pat Ha lakk datlpase, 

(!De at|er |e lefte t|ctt« 

In toeato Ipai tortle faU autp apaipair, 

Aa ana^lake talke ia tale^ 

|)to lakp ant Ipai at t|e fate. 

At lane ia flterakale. 
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SnSelcoae, mg brlre, gtgt (is Utg; 

Bpt, Iwt ig lU gnu fMli A 

^ amp, taau, sapt Ke iuipc(t, 

SbOr ptape for Boipa 

VtMt dm (is soale Ic it Upsse, 

|>e (alpe m sat sf teas; 

JQt (at aot le (is kpalmesse, 

^Scfiecs (a( toe kea. 

(in$ iMet aak ST acatfepli bea, 

|>e is setaek ef (is pap, 

(Ste fook peiaaa leat it aie, 

2s ST oaie bp t(e toap. 

SPtiM fcapfbt t(aa btoeUeb fapre at (sate, 
IBie sot( fSc ts sap, 

Cpn (e (ab fit teare (oabtetb psaabe, 
20 eebp far ts pape> 

pt patbepeb (pat aa (sabreb bstots, 

(Pe stceafes toete p bpf(^ 

2a (sabreb s(eCe s( arstoes fssb, 

(Sit (ebes b8raps(eb fsU btpfK 

SUb dmp arstoe an eOe (safe, 

6BBit( petscbe toeO p bpf(l; 

Sfastkeb aU toit( to(ite splber, 

STt IMU a seadp spf(t. 

|)e patbepeb (pai an (snbret( aun, 

®Bea (arnepstb in t(at sMe, 

2nb (pmselfe in t(8t same sete, 

2nb tlsl(A in to(pte anb tebe. 
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A LTTELI. OBSTB. 


|>e lace a bnauiq> it (ia |o«le» 
flak a aiat Mke |ia aurie, 
flak f*a MU a tntt, 

Sbdt 

fla le lecat at a tlece INU a )Btaatelmr> 

flak i|fte taqpA lw« It* 
flak tlcce toaa dl t|A teat Tgau% 

9f aD t|c iMat taaatcee. 

fl fril laaie Here Ina apae^ 
fl l4pte laO ap ifsikt; 
fl fcete taacaer Mtl aakle aak kcpkU, 
flflUil filke latae|)a|t fau bc;g|t; 

fl pq^ of clokea, a salke cpafe, 
fl pppe of tapae, to fq>: 

(ffitlat aun kecetl |toi leaf Sf lapa; 

6^ pq^ a|aU kece tHutg, 

C|ete kMU a peaua to t|at plate, 
flak leaf teoedp k«a |e, 
flak far |e Ina frtce aak fteak leatek. 

It a|dke lake ke^ 

C|e kafilt |ak cat! of l|ia peaiaa, 

3rR pbUt it Ktote, 

|)e aa^ t|at poanot a|oIke lake ao |aaae, 
/or lake of Bokpa ftoke* 

de ki 9 i|t pceaek toto t|e |6ac^ 
fla loaktek feloktek Ipot ft^ 
iBitI kokiea kea^ aak atokiea a|aqB, 

/or to aleake Hat taaipaap. 
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(Step iteaKti all, aBh auAe )pai reaie, 
(Ss kele taM Ifta Matte up, 

|)e tale 4e peaun Ip t|e (aaltt, 
sele Ipai all tte plape; 

l^e fake |p« ^ aanke ttr Ha ikpaa* 
(Sittt it i»pe OB tie antte, 

9ak lak it aiatte ke aette a Iro^e, 
SDtpake MH aa kntte. 

dCiaa laafe tatpek tiia leatpU kapfit, 
CpU tiat plape k»a kaae, 
fto loBfe rtake Bokpa faatp^e, 
etn ioatta attec tie aoae. 



Hamn Boar load Jknow. 
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God the Rave, my dere mayalttr. 

And Ci7«t the Mtve and aee. 
JUrnolde Oreoelefe, eayd the sherjftt. 
Where hast tiioo nowe be? 


Jfjftte 3f53r* 

lentpU era, 

SU 4at vm le (trr, 

9t Lpttfl 4at iwu tjb* knpglttR nura, 

Snt mpt^ie pe c^aU 

eu «]Hm « «erp ttap, 

(E)at p«Rie mtn toone gv tttte, 

LpMl frt ha bate aiimt, 

9a be tMDtt tben nete. 

dee ^mtt Lptdl Sfabm 4«t amt, 

9a iltoap den tbe toaOe, 
de ptaOe aberpf of JSotpngbara 
tbe mrleo gan otantte. 
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(3:(e iHtttgf smote i foil ftete ot(r, 

'fip Ibpm kpeV OR a tree, 

OCfttM maa is t^ lest at^tte 
OPbat ftt same ST «e. 

*ap m Rom, iq>f^ fORft ruui, 
®B|st is Rom 4p Raaie;t 
Jfn m(at eoRRlte mete tjftoR lotR^ 
flak mibete is i|p moa^taie maa-jt 

SFr fioaetaesse, sir, ST kws torae; 

3r mps ail of a^ taae, 

^ba caU ate BepaoDie (StnaOt, 
QlBbaa ^ m *t (awe. 

^ au, Bepaaalt <8tta^, 

QH&olke 4oa UseU mi4 vua 
flak eketp pete J kipU ipke 
"Cmeatp atatke to Ikp fee. 

Sr kake a aopster, sapk LpteU Sfokaa, 
9 carteps ki^^t is it, 
pe fete Me of ijm, 

(Sit tetter aup it kee. 

sbetpfe fate IpteO STaln 
dCkielke auaettM of tte kapfkt, 
(SiteteCDte be fake Jbi« tpfkt aaaae 
9 fook (ots aak a mpftt 

J3om is Iptd 3r*bni tke s^etpfw aiaa, 
fie fpke as men to qieke, 

9at aimap tkooftt IpteO Sfokaa 
iSa qapte tpai mell fis a»ke. 


E E 
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A bTTELL OB 8 TB. 


JjMi M pt w l^dye, Mpt Iptel 3roM>» 
2ilr be treble levtp^ 

3f gM ke t|e toonte cettanUe to Ibpi 
(S^at eber pt lab 


3rt leftO apn a b i eb« eb b ag, 

(Ele 4etipft ra (eatFap bm pie, 

flab Iftel 3r4ni lap ia ^ leb, 
flip toaa totpeto at (oiae. 

titxtm be IMU futpap 
CpI it tou put tpe aeae. 

<0Mb ape ataarla, 3 ^ 

<0ebe bie to bpa^ upb l^tel Slobu. 

3rt ia to loaf tor 0reaeIeto 
Jaatpap m loaf to be; 

(Ebertore ST pnp tbt> btoarbe, 
filf bpaer pbe tboa mt, 

Malt tboa aeber eto ae brpake, aapb ataarbe, 
Cpn a^ lorb be toau to tobme. 

3 aube aipa abobie to pb, aapb IpteU ^obaa, 
3 bab leber to crarfce % trobme. 

Cbe batter bna tol aarartepa, 

(Ebcre bt atobe oa lore, 

|)e aicrte to tbe batterp, 
flab abet toat % bore.. 

LpteQ 7obu pbe tbe bateler aa^ a up. 
fMa batfce pbe iq>fb oa ton. 

(Ebo bt 4?beb aa baPre^ topater, 

(Ebe bnra bt abolbe p. 
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spomV ton 
9t toent opt ted aa ^pne, 

Sail 4ece lbe wdie a Inrse Iptoerip 
of ale. rat tepae. 

Ap4 pe topi lot'tpR^ Mpl^iptd STo^aa. 
i a(an fpto poa to Ktpat^ 

flaV 40081 pe ^ aa.^oa^t tepater, 

0a IpteU 3ro|aa pe 4palu 

IpteU STo^aa ete, aat IpteO STolaa teroalie. 
SU^t teliple 4at )e teoOie. 

tE^ olei^ M to (io Ite4pa a coke, 

9L otoote otaa aaa a ftoOie. 

9 make mpa ateitee to 8ok* a^»a 4e coke, 
QTiioo arte a obreteke kpake, 

9a aa (oaokoOle to lltee4 
/or to aok 4oo to kpae. 

flak t|b(vo ko (oat Lptel 9okaa 
0ook strokeo tkre. 

9 make mpa akotee, oapk IpteD 9okaa, 
([[ittt otrokeo Ipketk k»U aw. 

( 3)00 arte a boOe maa aak aa karkp. 
flak 00 tkpteketk me; 

flak or i paooe fto tkio plate, 
floapek better okalt tkoo be. 

Lptell STokaa kretee a sook oteerke, 

(iTke coke toke aaotker fat koake; 

(S)ep 4oo8kt aotkpofe for to fle, 
flat otpflp for to otoake. 
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4 (p frailt M(t to gpter, 

(iCtoo nple lMq> nto note, 

aeptlet (atne lone, 

(![|e nooxtounoue of m loote. 

I oufte oqpt iMk to fol^ Mft IpteU 
Sat le nf. tcitoe leMe, 

vt tf tot itottottn* 
fiC|it <to fit Mto i wft 

ffffWftft t|itt tott w iDttt ill 1 toie» 
Co fteoe nooli t|ox oMiMf ntt( m, 

Sol Am tpneo to toe pete top cio%itie 
Cktoofek tootoe le; 

Sol toetp pete of Botpo |>ole 
(jmeotp oiociie to fee. 

Pot op top towcle, oopi toe coke, 

Soil ftiotaeo topU toe le. 

C|eo |e fette to Lptell Sfokao 
C|e oolnoUeo of x loo, 

<0001 kteke ool foil sool topoe, 
ete xol ktntoe toetto. 

Sal n|ao toqp kak Itoidteo toell, 
dee ttoototo togplet tocp plpikf, 

dot toep toplle le nito Bolpo 
d>f pike Man at i^ikt 

dep Iple toen to toe ttMoee kooo. 

So Cut 00 toep oqifkt goxe, 

de lackeo toot teete of fool otele 
dtp Itake toen tketptome; 
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Cdtp l«lt« «tH9 «pO»r taMdl, 
Stok Ell 4^ nprtl 
Pmg, muKK «e gpoacE. 

flffione tlcpEMi fBiiete; 


SUM dip ^ 4|e fBrt fMC^ 

(ENe loikcd ymke mk 4n; 

Stok kpkr tim to Brtpft iMk^ 
Outer t(e ftm kwte tre. 

<Sok tie Mke^ tete ouQpottr, 

Sbik Cq^t tie Mke mk ge, 

SbA tint Mpk Brtpn to LpteO ST^n, 
fiffielmoe oqnlbt lin te; 

Stak ibn ke tiat Cq>te peauni 
(Eio« tepog^ tiere kiiti tie. 

QBiit ^kpKffM fte jQaQ>iiiAnR;t 
Lptell Sreint tdl tioo mt, 

QBeD tie fteteti tie proote oicrpft, 
2ik orate tie im kp aie 

|Mo rake »k iio oplker hraoeU, 

9tek 4re ioiOnrek ponte nor tire. 

2f nake aipa awio to fate oqpk B*kpa» 
9(ak to tie tm^te, 

2ft km acker kp iia laok kipa 
ItPNa laak io toau to me» 

Iptdl SFoiaa ipoi tiere ke^aafit. 

Oa a airckm kiple, 

IgUu aqple ta tie tereat ie raa, 
i>pn iappA at iia ttpU; 
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A LTTELL ORSTB. 


Qax (e «tt ynrat 
|)i>l?Rfe. )p^ iowfee mt i$CK, 

IpteO fstic |to mttptge, 

San faulA I^R tefmu:. 

Alt t|e Mte, mg ten wmgtttt. 
Sit Cqpgt l|r dte mt tee. 

BaiPMOtt AetrfeC^ 
lB)cee |ut 4ot u)i» ke;t 


3r Mte le«iii tbte (breft. 

9C Ugn cm I te, 

Sft'tou •« ef 4t fapmrt tg^ttt ■ 

QDiat elKT pet satie I me;- 

Pimliet 3r ce a rpil^ fapce (art, 

|)t 0 calaare is of frene, 

Atea score of tere apon an (erte 
4Se toit( (pm aU Iptene; 

C(etr ^ates are so s(aqi, mapster, 

®f serip ant toeU mo, 

C(af 3r tarst aot s(ote for trete 
lest t(ep tDoOe aie sloo. 

3r-auAe aqpa aMae to fot, sapv t(e 4erpl 
(!r(at sps(f btoUte ST f>pn se. 

'Basle pea t(pter)Barte, mg Here mapster^ 
Sboae, ant toeate toit( me. 

C(e 4erpfe rote, ant IpteU 3rs(>ii 
®f fiote (e toas fau saiarte, 
flat ti(an t(ep came afbre Botpn: 
lo, (ere is t(e -mapster (arte. 
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ibtpD sto)» pmOe 
2 cm; aunt Mu it: 
flOo toortlbc 4e, BapnoOe (Sttuitft, 
fEim. (ut Mito ketra;ek ue. 

Sr Mdu up* iMktt ta 1*1, m;* IpteU J*!^**, 
^lUpcttr, ;e le to Una^ 

9 IHO aqpwetM of aq» Ifpam, 

9 Mu toi4 poa at Ibcau, 

9ooae.|e Mu to oapm oette, 

Saif cmteir Mti opOuc Ulpte; 

Saif *4aa 4e dletpf oe ^ Cnuell, 
ivc ootoue ^ aipsit aot ate. 

iOAt coot oapt Boipa |>o)i^ 
fttetpft, to tlunptt. 

Sat to 4e toe of 1^ 9*^ 

(Sip Ipfe i* c<f*<tor^ to tie. 

QBlea t|ep lat ooff^ toil, ^ 

tap MU an afoae, 

Bobpa (oaoaaaaM Iptell 9*^** 

(ITo trato of |i* liuea ato doae, 

IXo kprtell aot |u cote of ppe, 

(Slat MU toeet toil fgu, 
aat toe |faa a fceae auateU, 

(S« lanie lie lotp t|ecta, 

Boipa toanaaaatet K* ttpiftt poac aua, : 

Stater t|e creae to*t tr^ 

(B|ep dall Iq> to t|at oaau cate ; 

(Slat toe clerpf ppclt tie* «e. 
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A LTTELL OB8TE. 


901 4at ytnk 

9 k tiM li^ nA iK Itf 
JQk toCTlfr it toM ix fcm tooke, 
C)o iic fBL A catcte. 


itoe |UI i|ec^ Baifa |Mk^ 
Httgtttfa 4tfgtt,. 

/•r t|is to nr nAtr 9 tqto« 

SRkcr 4e frm ton* tee. 

Qto to Inker «Ae^ nq»k 4e sicrpfr, 

C|n Of ndter er Cttre; 

Stt il l|e fslke to net; Caitoake 
9 kwlke nt totie ktoeU lert. 

fDl t|ese ttoebe nmi|ei4 kapk Bokpe. 

CIm elolte ktoeO totti ne; 

9 elan % teelt. prnk kittjfir, 

9to ORtlakie Cn to ke. 

Or i Itre nutler ^«|t Ip^ npk t|e slerpie, 
BekpR, lekw i fope toe, 
toi^te of np Mr rstort to norotoe, 
flkk i totipke it to^ 

lete ne lo, toex npk toe k|etp& 

/or MpRt darpte, 

9tok I kfO ke top keot ftrake 
Clot cker pet |ak toe. 

C|n tootte otete ne n otle, nq^k Bokpo. 

On np kcpilt kronke, 

C|n toalt neker aku^te ne natoe, 

Bp taatcr ne ig bake; 
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Stnlr if t|oit fynlie on? of mp mn, 

^ npsit or b? tfnp, 

Q|ion %ne o^e t(on oNIi olnerr, 

Co 4nn 4Bf 4on map. 

£Mii IMm i(e ^trpf atoome |)ia ot[ie, 
9(n)r Imau ie iepn to soar. 
f>e toaa aii fUI of scene ttobe 
9U eber tons (epe of aton^ 



Homma Arebtsn. 




itttt 9V. 


Itoenek te jEl0^lAnie, 
f>e tDU i*2w 4 at )e tou C 0 W, 
flu Bob|^ ank IM* ntt? nnt 
QBtiU to toolio minit* 


00 toe to Hpiur, Mpt L|>ttD 3roM*> 
BoI;k |)olre iQo?: 
foe Sf Inrtltt o«r blip fee toeotb toi4 ^ 
for o|e Scot me >ot np 


|Wk *0 Im^ oupotre, Mpt KpteB ^o^ 
|M io ut t|e oomie at teat, 
for S ^*1* BO* aaallp otoeee, 

(Sit kap^t Ui tretoe ank trut. 
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Cake % kolm te % Iftantt, capk Bokpn, 
Let toenke toi4 t|e, 

Sbik M OnpUpam ftcat^elock, 

9ak no aun lApke toi4 ne, 

Stok kMOte ap iata 4e ikapics, 
flUk ta ffiBattpaft atrete. 

flak after aoaie aafcetjft ses^ 

Op ttaaate pe auq> t^i 

flS^et^ (e ke mtMtnspct, 

^ a aum 4at aiprt^es caa« 

Or pf Ibe ke a pare aiaa. 

Of ttjg pak it <4aa (ake nnae. 

/artb f^ra atert Lptel ^a^ 
f>alf ia trap auk tear, 

flak sprke |bpn kiitli a fau pak staerke, 
Qaker a aumtel af peae. 

Cbep kwat p ta 4r Ikaplea, 

(Peae peatea all tire; 

Ciep lakek eat, tiep lakek laeat, 

(Pep npsit aa aiaa ae. 

fiat aa tiep lakek ia fienq»PaIe, 
fip 4e ^ kwpe, 

(Paa kwre tiep kunre af tkia Macke aiaakea, 
€tie aa a pak paUerap. 

(Pea keapdte Lptea 9a|aa, 

(p ^aci ie pa aap, 

3r kare lap aqp Ipfe ta kiekke, 

(ITiat tieae aiaakea iake fcraasit aar pap. 
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A LTTELL OB8TB. 


fbit flak i|m, m?1i Iptdl STc^ 

Sak tmu m bttoM of tum, 
aa lake fmcc Uxtta ke «ktr nUf gak, 
fnt ttrgmttt tnu^p aak talm. 

Oe andte |>4 8f^ ttN 
9bik MktK inietc fan gtmfr, 

Om t;ket| ko kf«4qi te 4ig loike 
^ (?>QP« 3 nkenttnUu 

iStetken^ npk IpteU 3r«km, 
f>etr Kce ko aott kut toe tkn; 

^ toe kt?Kfe tkm to kp«r* 

®Kr ou^otet km toe not ge. 

^Senke poKr kotocg, gnpk l;teU STokni, 
iBzke an fon ytege to gtoakc^ 

C|e Cnaiogt anake, kia 1^ ank kia ke^ 

3* dogrk in ttf koake. 

9bfke, tkorie aunke, gapk LpMl STokan, 

JBo {ertkot tkat 4oa soar; 

|9f tkoa koog^ b; kttt toortkp gok, 

(Ek? ketk tg in np koake. 

aak ekpn tktpae on tkp kek^ gapk IpteU ^okan. 

Bpfkt anker tkp katta boake, 

/or tkoa kagt nuke oar nupgter toro4* 
fto ig eagtpaffe go toafe. 

Qffiko ig paar nutter ;t gapk 4e nuake, 

IpteU Sfokaa gq>k, Ba^a |>oke. 

|)e u a gtroKKe tkefe, gqik tke aunke, 

^ kpai k«^k^ aekcr sook. 
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(Pra IftM, Mp) IpMl STotm, 
9CiA 4xt 4aU tetoe 4e; 

b s peaum of 4e forest 
So Ifpot lb( IMft boke 


fK$i^ lott taiib « feotte, 
nA I «ou,. 

|>e set Ite ounke fo fate tbe bttsf. 

So t(e fconAe tbxt be am sone. 

Of ^pf^ tloo topfbf fngf 
Sbete lAoke aof ooe, 

Oaf a Iptetl ]»ie> aak a ipme 
So leke fbt soaieto kiifb Sfobaa. 

Sbep feroasbf fbe auidte to tbe lokfe kore, 
QBbetber bt kiete lotb or lefr, 

Jot to toitb Bobpa |)oke, 

;^baite to tbepr tetoe> 

Bokpa kpke akOtoae bto bake, 

Sbe aumke kibaa that be ae; 

Sbe auake toaa not «o cartepoe, 
f>to bake 4cn let be to* 

|>e to a tbarle, aupater. Ip kete kwrtbp skk, 
Sban Mik Lptell ^oban. 

Sb«^ no font, aapk Bolpn, 

Ik cartepnp can be none. 

|)Oln maap aKn, .aapk Bobpa, 

|)ak tbto auinH ?aban/ 

fpftp ank tteo tOaa that loe met, 

Bat aunp of tben to tone.. 
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A LTTELL OE8TE. 


let bMw a tom, sapt Babpa, 

(E)at CtUaotn wap nt Inotoe; 

Ackea atare of )apitt peaua, 

CaoK ftpctpafe o« a tme, 

SUM OKtpcI of l|cai a goot aunteO, 

Of ataefet aak of rape, 

901 Itep caoK to goOk Bolpo, 

(So kqpte lotat |e toolke aap. 

C|cp auAe tie omAe to toaaate aak kippe, 
90ik apt at tO^ keaeee, 

Bokpa f>oke aak Iptel Sfotaa 
Step aeikek |iia kotte ia Cere. 

Do glaklp, ouaiie, aapk Bobpa, 

OtaoKtep, apt, aaik to. 

HBtcte ia poae aUap, k^ta pe are at toaie, 
9Uk k4o ia poor akoiBe;t 

Oapat fiUxp aapk tte aiaidte, 

QPtoagt 3f ^ apaqile tote. 

STa iotat olpce;t a^k fiokpa. 

Opt* tte tpe ,arierer. 

Pe ke tte orate kKitoiae* aapk Brtpa. 

Oo eket orate ST ite. 

JpD of tte keat tkpae, aapk Bokpa* 

Ctia anake ataU ktpake to lae. 

Bat 2f tkke gtete oietkaple, aapk Bokpa, 

Of all Ata loage kap, 

3f kteke oar lakp ke karott kiitt oie, 

Ote aeat aie aot aq» pap. 
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l^ato no tont^ nu^ttr, npt Iptell 9o(an> 
jSt (ato no neke ST 

(B^ig nunke it teonilt. 9 km teeD okiere, 
Jor |r io of ^ nkhq». 

ank tou s kotok»« onpk BokpH» 

^SetkKne s ki^citt nnk me. 

Of n IpteO «on<p fMf ST ^ ^ 

Onker t|e feme kioke tm; 

9nk pf (not flat kpbec Oconilt^ 

3r pmpe let me se, 

9nk j o(aU (eipe t(e eft oonefl» 

Pt 4ot tatt neke of ok. 

(Eke monke okim a fall ftete otke, 

QSUtk a ootp ckere. 

Of tke bocokiekoke tkon opekeot to me, 

|)eeke 3 

2f nuAe mpn akokie to fok, oapk Bokpn, 
;^lonke, Ikon aete to tlame, 
foe fok io kalke a epsAtmpo man, 

9nk 00 io kia kame» 

CTkon tolkeot toitk tkpn okme tonfe, 

(Ckon map not oap nag, 

|)om tkoa arte ktt oeekannt, 

Snk oetkeot k*t <keep ki^ 

9ak Ikon act make ker meoomfere, 
ftg monep for to pap, 

(JOkeefoee ^ ton At aure tkanke, 

(Bin aete tame at tkp 1K?« 
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A LVTELL GBSTE. 


mat i« is pmr coftn;t caplr Bubpa, 
Cntoe 4m tell 4m nu, 

4pr. (e ttpi, ttoeEtp aurite, 

21 m mte 2f 4e> 

|U 4ete le m aure. tapt BmpE, 

2f topa Mt aae peiip) 
jU 4m |ut mpgUr at aag ante, 

Apr, ante J 4>II leiAc to 4e; 

^ Pt 3f aiore, gapt BUtpn, 

3 lopo 4*0 .oftalte it fnrjpme; 

/oc of 4p opealipnse oiritet, aumfc, 
Cletof tapU 3 rpfifit aone. 

00 aoloe fn4e, LpteU 9o(m, 

2at 4e ttoa4 tell 4m au; 

3t 4ere le ao auee lot ttoratp aiadte, 
JQo pei^ 4«t 9 o^ 

Lpitll 9o|m opeel (io aumtell lotoae, 

2< ^ (al loae lefore, 

2a)i it tone oat of 4e aioiAeo aiale, 
Cpsiftt (aalce4 inraalle aal aunre. 

IptrO 9o|m let it Ipe fall stpU, 

2al loeat to (io aiapoter ia Mt; 

Af> le mpl, 4e auntie io teetoe paotoe, 
0ar lalp |a4 Imllel poor eoot 

9 ou4e aipa atetoe to fol, s^l Bolpo, 
^bi4e, tolat toDie 9 4eit 
Oar lalp io 4e tretoeot Hoauin, 

ClMt eler pet ftaale 9 ate. 
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Kerr toor4? Mpt Bebpn, 

(ZCo in CasloKb 

Ptt Cnmlie 3r mtet to up pip 
St mocbe better borsiBe. 

JpU of pe tegt topie, bo jftpn brpiie, nplr Bobpn, 
flilf Crete tocH % Ilbp (enbe, 

AA pf )ibe nebe of Bobpn |)obe, 

2 tteibe o(in (pm Qpnbe; 

flib pf o|e aebet( oiq» more spiber. 

Come 4<m icxpim to me, 

Alb (p Ab> toien o^e (it( me oen^ 
o(in (ibe oic( i(re. 

QPbe ounAe biio cotiic to lonbon bmrb, 

Cbere to (oAe ]pvte note, 

Slie itopc(t t(it robe oo (pe on (oro, 

Co brpnce (pm onber fote. 

QIffl(ei(er be pe ibwp; oipb Bobpn. 
i^, to mmem in t(u lonbe, 

Co refcen b)it( onr rebmi, 

C(it (ibe bone moA bRonft. 

Come non tort(, Lptett 3ro(in, 

9nb (irlen to mp toll; 
better pemin 7 knobie none, 

Co oebe i noiAen mile. 

|>obi moc( to in ponber ot(er rotor ;t oipb Bobpn, 
C(e sot( innot toe nee. 

«P onr libp, t(in oipb Ae monie, 

C(it toere no cnrtepope. 
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A LTTBLI. OESTB. 


€• bpUt I wm tB )if«r. 

Slut sp4 kete anti l^e. 

3rt u nr oOe axner, atft Bokpn, 

Co bto lot Iptell lej^aiei 

Or awoie take loco toit| qpore, 

JQo Icoftr OnUt |e a|(lei 
fbke to Itpakr, tin Bai|^ 

0r t|at ft Min vfUi 

Stp, tor gpt, in Uft it ouidte, 
fit thni 3r caai so am, 

/or letter t|epe ST npsll Ibale Ijml, 

STa 'Biptle or ia Dan&estere,, 

0rete Ml poor itolo^ «q>l Bolpa, 
flal posr ptpoor, 3 pn pap, 
flat Ipl ItK seale aie sat| a aumke, 

Co Ipaer eletp lap. 

JQoli lete toe l|at auntoe le stpU, 

9al spele toe of <|at lapsit. 

Pet |e caaie to loOe |is lap 
QIEItlpIe t|at it toas Ipilt. 

|)e Iple !« strept to Berapslale, 

Qaler ^e sreae toole tre, 

2bI It ftaale t|m Bolpa pol^ 

Sal aO |is aurrp aitpae. 

C|e la^ Ipllt lotoae of Bs sool palfrap. 

Bolpa to|aa |e saa ser, 
fto nrttpslp |e Iple aloaae |to |ole, 

Sal set Ipn n |is kaee. 
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<9«lt 4ie Mte, foali Bobpn |>o)e, 

Siili «1 toMiwii;. 

OffieUane le t|^ featpll 
fliA Mtmt ta me. 

CPbea leaimle ign Babpn |)ate, 

Ca tj^t aa fre, 

WSitt Rete Rqpfeett 4e ta fme )M)ie;t 
9 yrap t(e» *gt luipilt, tcU me. 

Sbitf toelcome ke 4aR« sexlpl 
Qffltp itutt tM ke aa Iaiise;e 

JFar tbe lAkat aRk t^ (pe iaatpte 
QHBaOte (ake (ak r^ laake. 

|)aat t|Mt % laak aiapnea aapk Bakpn, 

Create t^aa tell t|^R aie. 

|9e, for ffak. aapk t^e iinpskt. 

Snk tj^at 4anke 9 sak ank 4e. 

iSat take aat a fteCe, 9 kake ke aa laase; 

9 caiae kp a kmatelpnse, 

flak tkeee 9 kpk kal]ie a paar peaum, 

Qffiitk tacaace kwa pat kekpnk^ 

JQap. for sak, aapk Bakpa, 

Jkpr kapskt, tkat tkaiAe 9 tke; 

GHBkit aum tkat kalpatk a foak peaun, 

|)ta fteake tkaa kipU 9 k^ 

|)ake kata fkare kaakrek paaake, tkaa aapk 4e 
QTka kikicke pe leat ta am; [knpskt, 

9ak kate ia alaa tkientp aiaeke 
Sat paar cartepap. 
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A LTFELL OBSTB. 


Btf, tar SBII. npit BolpR, 

(t)m Inke tt teU ta .ap« 

jr«r m lakp, bp ber Mtltm, 

|)xtb sta to Btt iiq» pqp; 

flab p( 3r toie it toipg^ 

9 Bboie it teen to m: 

M m lg , ftotpO kiqtib^ 
iBeltni nrtr tbm to at. 

QBba b«b tone (to tole, 

|>e (eigl mb bab smb tbere. 

Bp np tomtbe, g^b tbe tapBK 

fmx amep to tobp bem 

Bnbe it toed, toq»b B«bp«» 

CboK fmtpU iuq^t m ta; 

9«b Menu be tbm, leatiU 
Qabet a^ tqpgtell tree. 

Bat tabat abali tbtae batea bat aapb Babpa, 
Sab tbeae aeaiBta itobeteb fnit 

Bp ftb, tbm aapb tbe bapgb^ 

9 pate pteaeat to tbe. 

CaaK aato tartb, Iptell STabaa, 

Sab fa to aq> treaaate. 

Sab btpaft att there tanre baabteb paaabe, 
Cbe auake abet tolbe it a». 

Iwbe bete toate boabteb paaab^ 

Cbaa fcatpU bapfbt aab table. 

Sab bpe bata aab barnea faab. 

Sab ipite tbp qiatea all netaie: 
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Sul! pf t(o« fiiple onp ipeiifepnft. 

Com to Bofe^ |)o1re, 

30)1 bp oip trottt^ t(o« o(«tt wmo fiple 
(IT^e taipito 3r (abe sap foot. 

flab Itoie bidl t(p fsar (aakcA poaalr, 
3^ bat to t(o» 

Sbib auAo t(p aeUt ao ante m bare, 
^ t^ moueU of me. 

tbaa Mpe ppm coot Bobpa 
(Sit iu^i^t an of Pis onre. 

(Sot. tpat apttetp ia pitea ppe, 

0taoate as bull to fart. 
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up be toke him on bit beeke. 

And bare bjm well a myle, 
Many a tyme he layd hyro downe. 
And thoC another whyle. 


iFjm -F* 

jQato 4* Iwpglbt (it letoe itafce, 
Auk taeste (pm on (it toop; 

Boipn bclx ok (it mnp mm 
S)lKaek ttpU fon mxnp a kap. 

lpt( aik lpttm,.smtil mm, 
flak (crkm k^ 3 k(aU tap, 

f)oto t(e inronk t(mpCt of J9otpns(am 
Dpkc ope a fall fapn plap; 

dDat aO t(e (etf ar^cni of t(a norf( 
A(oIke COOK i^on a kap, 

Aak Kcp t(at t(otrf( alker (etf 
(![(t fame t(aU (ere akwp. 
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|)t t|M Kttct best 

Swc^tut fuj/tt taCt bitoe, 

SU a yapn of htttto, 

6bi]M 4* bote o(ab^ 

3 xjftHt fook 0(0)00 it ok*Q ftok^ 

(3^ oNft of Opbto 

(3^ koako oak t^o feten of tp4o (^ colte, 
JTb Cagloak <ai aoae Ipte. 

(Sftio Ikoa (orte soOk Bokpa, 

Qaket H» topsteQ too: 

poa rokp, ?o )Dpskt poagt aica, 

Ckat okotpap )DpU 3 «e» 

ISuo&t poa, mg mxg poage mta, 

Pe ok>U ffo )Ditk aie; 
ank Sr )Dpa )o(te 4o litptes faptk, 

(3^)00 aak pf ko fte. 

QQBkaa t^ep M brioeo itea^ 

(S^epr taUeo Mook 
IkOioa otore of )Dpgkt ptngt men 
Atoko bp Bobpoo iuio. 

QiBliaa (kep taoi to JQotpafkno* 
fSit batteo imt faptro oak loage» 
fiUng tuu tko bolk ao^ero 
WiaX okotok biitk bo)Deo otroagt. 

Ck((o okall bat opo okoto kii4 mt, 

(Sko otker okol kope aip kote, 

2Lak otaake )»i4 sook botoeo boat 
(JEkat 3r ko aot keotrptek. 
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A LYTBLL OBBTE. 


dCk fovrt^ mdatee (te fe«to sot beaie, 
flak 4>t kuu Ixkt, 
flnli ke(e(ke itronke 4erpCe, 
Sm b; feat lie atoke. 

dtpea Bobpn allot aioa^ 

Sbk attup be aUat tjfte tomk, 

' -Sbik ao kpke gook ^plkette* 

QBUi 4e kibpte jbmke. 

LptcQ S’olan mk fook 
QBete ottbeta fook auk ftt ; 

Lptell iKnti aak soak Bepaolke, 
kioratt kwlke 4tp *ut be. 

dlbaa tbep bak abot abovte, 
deae artbooca fiipre aak foak, 
dcraute toaa tbe bea^ 

/oeaotb. Bobpa |)oke. 

f)pai kwa kelpkerek tbe SMke aroki, 
/or beat kior^p hiaa be; 
f)e take tbe peft ao eartepalp, 
d gnat kioke kiolke bt. 

d^ (tpak oat oa Bobpa |>oke, 

Sbk smt banua so* ^ blotoe, 
(!I8a kiortb tbe, treaaoa, aapk Bobpa, 
/aQ fkpl tboa art to iaokie. 

Sbk kio be tboa, tboa yroak aberpt 
Cb«k fUkkpase tbp fea^ 

9tber kipae tboa bebote aw 
STa poaker kiplke foreat; 
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'filt (at S’ tie in Irene toote, 

(SiAer n^ trpntell Ire, 

n|on^t lete me a letter toene 
QPMut tip tretoe letote. 

/aQ nunq» a Idtoe toan len^ 
9n)t arataen let tbeg glpte, 

;fbnp a Iprtdl t|ete tone ren^ 
ftat |nrt a»iq» a apte. 

(!de nntlatKB a|at toaa n atroafe, 
dat no man n^t t|em trpte, 
9nt t|e pronlr alerptea men 
dtp let atDi^ foil ilpte. 

Balpn aame t|e laaalement to irole, 
3rn Irene ante |e moDie lake le, 
fBMJsg an arotae t|ere maa a|ot 
Sbnoaie t|at companp. 

LpteU 3ro|an toaa Inrte fan aore, 
QfflUtI an arotoe in |ia tne, 
dat |e mpilt aept|er fo nor rpte; 
3ft kiaa fan irete ppte. 

;^h 9 atcr, tlen aapt Iptell Sf^an, 

Sff tier ^a lokeat me, 

9bi)r for ^ pile lortea lake, 
dai tpat apon a tre. 

Sink Cor t|e attkea af mp aerkpee, 
dat 3f lake aetkek t|e, 
lete neker t|e pronke i^erpf 
SUpke noki Qpnke m; 
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A LYTELL OB 8 TB. 


Ihit take mt % tarotoiu 
SbiS cmpte lU of np Idle, 

3r)i fpte m tennlM feete nli topic, 
j0« IpCt mt «c le lette. 

3r tooOe Mt t|«^ Mpl BalpR, 

Ifoloi. t|ra iBett iMte, 

Swe lO tie soOe It nerp StflmA, 
dClotisI it top Mto mt t ratoe» 

<8M fltkdi^ Mpl IpteD fKwii, 

(E|tt Ipdi mi t tc^ 
iSM t|o« tloOet^ iptell STt^^ 
j^tete etr cmiipmipt 

|e tote |tot mt |to lute. 

Sail bare |pm toell a aqite, 

^ftoap a tpaie |e Igpt Ipat lotot^ 

Sbl dat anotler to|ple» 

CM toat tMt a tapn auttil, 

9 ^toO toitlin toale, 

IDaalle Iptleir it toaa lAoa^ 

Sal toaUel, Ip t|e tale: 

Sal t|eie ItoeOel t|at gentpO ki^il^ 
Apr BMvli fit Lee* 

C|at Baipa |al leat |ia jpial, 

Qalct t|e sfceae toale tree.. 

Sft |e tote gaol Balpi, 

Sal an lit taatoaap: 

IBeltaatt le l|ea, Balpt |>ale, 
QBeitmae arte tloa ta Jae; 
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flnli n>4e ^ tlianiie 4t of % toofOrt, 
Snk of % anrtepope, 

9bi]t of % srtte kpxheneooe, 

CBaifetr gnat tocAo fee; 

ST Ube so us is on 4is inorDrr 
Ibo su4e IS 3r to 

/or sH t(e ]iroti)i g|M?f vf l9otps|^M^ 
Bpdt (err s^t .ttos to. 

Mpt t(e gates, ask toatoe 4e toikee, 
ask let so mas com is: 

9Sk acme poa taieU ask uto pos rekp, 
ask to tto kiaUe pe topnne. 

/or ose tjbpsg; Boftps, 3 4c toiiote, 

3 tomre kp sq>st ^pstpn. 

9[im fmdto kapos t|Nt kwsest toiik m, 
(ITo sappe, ete, aak kpse. 

aorkes laere I^mk/ask dotkes sprek. 
Bekketp aak asose; 

Bokps |>oke ask kis merp mes 
mete gas gose. 
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iFntte vtt* 

Lp4r na IgtUM, svitglrntM, 

3«t letfcek «sta pm Boift, 

|>olD % ptotAe sMpCt tt JQotpRclba«i» 
9iA «eR of acmof olmgr, 

/iQ fute ame to tfir (pe o^npCt, 

C(e comtrt to toot, 
fbl t|q> leort kxpsttt oottU, 

QPbt tnOeo «U lAovt. 

tie ptoiAe tierpf loiAo fut ctpe« 

9iA mtpt, tim traptonr 
C)os tqpegte t|bt kpnfto mmpe, 

Sfapoe t|ie lakieo nli tpg^t. 


y Google 


God tbe M«e«gooi Bobjn Hode, 
And all tbj oompanj; 

For oar dare ladfes lore, 

A bone graunte thou ma. 
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Siyt, Sr topll atataie 4at ST %nu> 
(Sit Irefees j^m le 

all tie laiOiM t|at J late, 
fla 3r **K * tcelw fu^Slt 


QIBeate Cattle, apta, on poor toape, 

9 n)i Ml no to ne, 

CpU pe top^ nn Ipngea topQ 
Qffilit |e ImU aap to tie. 

(Zt|e aletef t|na laS |ia anatoete, 

QQUtI ont onp leaapnie, 

Jortle |e pote to lontron tonne, 

2 UI Cor to tel one Ipnfe. 

C|ete |e toOe lint of t|at inpslt, 

3 nli efce of itobpn |)olie, 

Sbilr alao of t|e loQie atcletea, 

(![|at nolle liete ani flool. 

fie mite alom t|at |e |al lane. 

On mapntipne t|e ontfatoea atronfe, 
l^e mae le lotte, ani aet at non||^ 
3 rn aB t|e natt| brake. 

ST mu le at JQotpnglam, aapk % 
dSSitlin t|la Conrtpnpsit, 

9bik tale 3 kipQ Balpn fiote, 

SUk ao 3 r ktpU t|at knpgit. 

<00 lone, 4 on pcoak a|etp^ 

Sto ko aa 3r Ipkte t|^ 

flnk ork^ne sook atcletea inokie, 

®f aU ^ kipte connttee. 
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A LTTELL OB 8 TB. 


Oe s|cc]»r la di Mr Mu, 

SbOf Mst igm tm |te a?; 

9a BOpi f>ote tB gnu latte, 

Bpm « Op; 

9a tf tea Sr^n im loir ft t|r araM, 
€tat 4cte kns ix tar, 

Oa |p« atnpte it BO?* |>ar, 
QOtr l|e ftm tnOe ter. 

BOpx fiOe toaOet (a t|e ftmtr, 

Oato t|e Mea frm» 

C|e itaa OttpEe of JQotpaflaai 
dCImfatr |e |a itrte tear. 

C|e alopf tietr fiipM af Balpa |>ate, 
f)e mpifit act late |ia jprap, 

a)ea |e atai^ta t|at fra^a liqpsl^ 

Ba4e Ip aps|t aa |p tape. 

€tec |e atoapM 4at fralpO kapsl^ 

Upc Bpciva at l|e Irr; 

9a |r Mat oa laatpaft ip t|e ipter apke, 
9a let |ia laaitea lee. 

Coke |e l|ece |ia fratpO iuq>Bl^ 

Qffiitl nea of anaea atronie, 

9a la Ipm loaie to ISo^Slxat teaOe, 
STkaate iotl Cote aa |oate. 
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c|)eq»{ Ctoote a fall scete a4a> 

Ipm UpcH «a B 
|)e liaS lelitt tiftaa an poaaVe, 

QCIat Bobpa |)oae jftat it* 

(K)ea 4e lafep, ^ 1aq»SifM lapff* 

9 fierce UAp aat fre, 

91^ get ^ aa a frate palfcap, 

QTo ipreae atete anaa eate alie. 

g(e caiae ta 4e fatea^ 

CHalttt t|ie sceae atate tte, 

/aaiAe g(e 4ece Babpa |)aae, 

9aa aU l^ig fapte aicpae. 

0aa 4a aaae, saat Babpa |>aae, 
laK att 4p tanpaap; 

Jar aar acre laUpeg laae, 

91 kaae graaate 4|ftaa wt. 

let Haa acaer mg a»aiiea larae 
Maiafallp glapae ta ke; 

|)e ig Cut ttaaake ta JBatpagj^ taarlfe. 
Jar 4a laae af 4a> 

9bunu 4aa ttgi saaa Batpg, 

QTa 4at laap fte, 

8B4at ana (a4 ?aar larle itAe^t 
QDe praaia 4MCa, 4** ^ 
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A LmU. COBTE. 


ycMOe itarte N4 tfm todt^ 

M SF 4e np; 
pe k tmt get Ita wqOtt, 

Puaa m lie ktge. 

9g tten ateete fMklUipi^ 

2< s »n <|at |alt. ke torte: 

9uAe pn, mg mttg gmatge mett 
In Ipa <|at kpA m i nitt; 

SUl (t I|i0 f tf Trt P f fyanoAt^ 

ISg Ipa t|it kpefe m « tee, 

SbA kp |ta t|at al tkasei adtetk« 
jQo itMgtt tetii rtit mft 

j^0ft ) mxt ffA kdiBM tteil; 

fSe t|a BcteK scote, 
l^se le kptke ipmlr tkep war, 

Ck«t IM« tkea kefn»> 

Sr aake wtgu aMae to fak, aapk Bak|^ 
(E|e ki^ikt laalke ST 0^ 
flak pf 3 tug tgm tjAe, 

SFfapt tkaa i^all ka kee. 

flak )a|aa Ikcp oae to JSa^iq^kaa^ 
Cktp toAek to tke $tnte, 
flak laitl Ike ftaak titrg^ 3 iagt, 

Aaae ^ mete. 
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9bp)tt, lira ptovli B(erpf, (t ttgH, 
fUpte nA tfoUu Mtlb 
®f tmt IpUpBSM <{ o«r ipH^, 
y }oettc. Uptu Inn cf 

(Bag gnat pm« ip im luc^? Kii« 

£U pete y gg tut an fate. 

5 wAe npa aMoe to soft, 4** VtnA 
3rt io sot {at tip soon. 

k 

Boipn imt a foot Utoc, 

9bi artotoe ie irate at iia topO, 

|)e ipt ao tia prani aiarpf, 

OpoB tia sroaaia ia Uq» faU atpQ; 

9ai or ia oipsit op arpaa, 

®n iia ftta to atoaia, 

|)a aaiota of tie aiarpiaa iaia, 

GSUti iia irpsit iroaia» 

Lpa tioa tiara« tioa proai i^arpf, 

CipU ante tioa tii^;. 

(Eiare aipgit no aunt to tia tma^ 

Cia iiiplaa tioa tere alpia. 

|)ia am irate oat fOpt irpsit aterira, 
Ciat tere aa aiatpe aai Ime, 

2ai b^ie on aiarpiaa am, 
flai irpiai tiam ioima ip iana. 


11 
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A LVTBLL OESTE. 


B«I?e Etert t 9 
9^ nU t ttoo (is 
Safe tote |te la (ia (aafe a lahK; 
fUfe lafee tgm. bp |pia attafer* 

l(he #p lata be^pafe^' 

Safe letae Cnr to mu? 

(Sin ferity tu to ime feutfee, 
(Stmsk aqvte. auau aiA toauV 

0 

Q|oa ijialt ferity ait to jpreu feiofee, 
IBitloat oap Itaapaie, 

CpU tM 3 (ifet tt(f M srue. 

OC CfetMrfee eu toailp iipast. 
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Bobjnbdiddeoareoinly kynge 
Wyatlj in tbe fkee. 

So dydeajr Bicbarde atthe U, 
And kneled dowM in that plaee. 


jfpm 

Qte kimir one tt JElo^mgtnw* 
®SSi4 m fcete n*gt, 

Sm to taie t^tt ftt^U iu^lAt, 
aiA Bokpn ft tt rntg, 

|)o ookct an of tIM comtc^ 
after Bokpn |)okr, 
ank after tkat fen^d kapslk^ 
dCkX kiaa n koOft ank ctont.. 

QBkan tkep kak tone kp« tke cane, 
®«r i^Hfe nakcrntonke tktr tale, 
ank neaaek in kia knke 
Qlke ki^fktM lonkea all,. 
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A LTTELt. OBSTB. 


flu t|e luuue of Inuioobfce, 
f>e iKBt It4 fem mt 
CpU |e caott to pioMtoK padw, 

|to fi^Iplf Muq> of (to toe. 

Ctoe ooc tou tooat to or 
ftotoo WMMf mt, 

|)e mto «RBe4 o«e tore. 
dDat toe oop goafe (one; 

<!De ^fft tou tooRto terol( toit( oil, 
flofe otoee fep ((e topi^to. 

3f tootoe Sr (al BolpB |>oto 
lBit( epea Sf topf(t (pai oe; 

flal |e Kat toetoe oaipto of % to^fttes (eto 
flat hpage it to aie, 

|)e «|aa (ake t(e tapg^tcs toakeo. 

Apr Bpt(arlie at 4e le; 

9 gpke it Ipai M# aq» c(arter. 

flak oele it tDit('aq> (oiAe, 

Co (ake aak (one far eto aiore. 

Sia an aucp Cagtoake. 

C(ea keapdw a fapte otte 
C(at kNU treae ia (to fkp, 
fl. aip nrke t(e kpqpt. 

Oae knike Sr B(aD poa «q»; 

Ctoe to ao ana ia Ato toaktee 
;^lkP (to ^ kiqn(tM toakeo; 

Qffi(ple Bokpa |)ine auq» epke or goae, 
flak toe a kakw ia (to (oakea: 
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(S:^t (e le 4aU Ittt V* 

(!D«t is i|» btst kail fat kis koka: 
0fair it no non, mg lotke 4a k?nsa, 
(Sitt gt ^BgU anp iaA> 

|)alf a para kkidiaii enr con^t kpnfa 
5n JQa^ni^Mni^ atit toaO mart, 
Conka ka not kaaa ot Bokpn f>ak^ 
Sfn kikat conntca tkat ka laata: 

'Sat aDu^ toant cook Bokpn 
tg kalka aak aka bp kpU* 
afarii anoap olekia 4a kpncao kaaa> 
flak malt 4aai «t kin k^ 

(iCkan kanpAa a paonka fitotera, 

Ckat otoka bp onr kpncan kn^ 
yt gt kipD oa cook Bokpn, 

|9e ntnnt ko aftac mt; 

dUkt Qpka of 4a bast ki^pcktan 
(Sikat ka in poor Uk^ 

Bak kuOia kohma bp pon akkap, 
flak cata pon moidM totka. 

Bak Sr tnpO ka pont lakas num 
SfaOi laka pon 4a kmp, 

9bik or pa coaw to Jilotpackun, 
kaka tkan knee 9 lap, 

Ckat pa nkall mate k)i4 emir 
®a Ipka pf 4at ka ka, 

®r pa coma to JEUf^nsknni, 

CQU4 apen pa aknU kpm na. 
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A LTTBLL GESTE. 


/iD lutlp mr ^ 

•• kwte |i« tfiiK, 

Ckrcp4 of 4e« te anAcE taA», 
aa lurtel 4ea %»er 

Oar ^ Sftk tioitt jftia tole^ 
8 Icakr lit aa |ia tcoknu^ 

Bpfit u |e kKcr lUot 
C|q» tike te ta t|e lakac> 

OtpC latM aar ^>Bfe lak n, 
/acaatl ta pea aap, 

|)e take ipiipafe te fteae knAe, 
trie cikeat iHa daAek ii sagu 

|)ia aule lata, lak |ia ftete aeanta, 
/oletek aar tpaie le Ipake, 

CpH t|cp cutt te fteae.kMke, 
a aiple aakct t|e l^pake,. 

dete Hep a»t taU| foak Ba^ 
Otaakpaft aa At imgt, 
aik aa kpke auaq» a kalke arAiti, 
/at aatl aa ^ poa up,. 

Bakpa tale kpifca lata, 
iMute^ to t|at ateke, 
aak aapk, Opr aUa^ Ip peat Iche, . 
a lAple pe mat lApke; 

fflto ke peam af l|to fateate^ 

Qaket At imt toake In, 

9Bit Ipke Ip aar Ipafta kete, 

Ot|ct alpft lake aat lae; 
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9Utt ft (abe 4ptc|^ mb mtM 
Sab (olb fan gcete ideate; 

^pbe aa soau af apeabpaf^ 

In C|a( 2 >tB» 

(S^ leapAe aae caadp k?afe, 

Sbuae tN> aq»b it, 

9 Iraaf^t aa ance ta seeae bMb^ 

<8t fpe^ iwaabe M4 «e; 

ST (abe iMjfwt at JEto^af^aa^ 

C(ia fbae^nqtf^t bdt^ aar bpaie, 

9bib apeat 3F (abe faU aut^e gaab, 

®a aump a fiete latbpase; 

9bib Sr (abe bat foetp paaabe, 

JQa taaee t^aa babe j aie, 

Vat pf 3F bbb aa baabteb paaabe, 

Sr baialb scbe it ta l|e. 

Babpa tale 4a Ceetp paaabe, 
flab bipaeteb it ia tbn paetp^ 
|)al£nibea be cabe bia amrp aiea, 
flab bab them amp ta be. 

/all caet^a4» Babpa faa ng, 
jkft, babe tbia foe paac qieabpas; 
fiDBU wttc s iuip» 
iStmtstg, 4aa aq^b aac Ipqpe; 

Vat bidl tbe scete4 Cbbwbe aac Itpag;^ 
flab aeat ta tbe bia aeale» 
flab bpbbetb ibc taai ta JQa^agbaai, 

Vatb ta aKte aab aule. 
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A LTTEIX OB8TB. 


f>e Me o«t He iealie tnpe; 

9M tmt ^ let tgm tt; 

Bel|^ cmA |is fdiutcp^P* 
fbfe get 1^ OR |^i< kse: 

ST Me M «XR te iQ 4e McOe 
IN MI w 9 2o «p kpBVi^ 
CBe lw e to «ip larkeg geile.; 

911^ aoRle, (n % ^pKpiie. 

Apr aMe^ tor tip tpIlpRicg, 

Ct tap Am 1 ^ kpie Wt| «e 
Sm tie tota at np kpRie 
Qhtar ap ttpgteO tre. 

f ertl |e M enr toalp kpRie, 
fin fiqwe bp t|e |onta« 
fbmg I tare t|ere tou glapie, 
SbOt ton toit bpsltnta. 


Bobpi tele i ton ftete lorie, 

2ib tobbe |e sn Uobie, 

Acbei nm of topfit pnge aei, 
CoK rtop m « rotoe. 

an 4^ iieeM m ticpr lie, 
fin fqpre betore BNpi. 

C|e bpife Mpb Ipattito iilpl^ 
aib tatote bp tapat aMt?b». 

|Me to I baitar <ea^ 

4pdte^ bp ffataM ipie; 

|)to aei ice aore it |to bptapii^ 
(!I)ei 1 ^ aei be it topik 
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Jvll (Mttp tou t^epr lipitei; iltps$t» 
flnli 4(tto san 4ep gme, 

(Ptp stttett om: itpasr tot4 >1 npg^t, 

'Sotli Biiftpn nil IpteU 

9iui» befnre mr kpage tou Met 
Q[it fitte kei^oa, 

(E^e fooli to(pte teetr, i^t saofe ret tepnc, 

9bdi t^erto t(e tgee ile kratme. 

iKcke coot ^ett, oq>t Bokpn, 

Abbot, for cbarpte; 

Ast for tbit pOe tgHijmge, 

Alpavet orate tboo be. 

JBotai obotte tboo oe tibat Ipfe toe lete, 

®r tboo bent toente, 

(Ebon’ 4oo ouip enfooroie oor bpnce, 

Qfflban pe tocpter leote. 

^ tbep cterte aU fat bnt^ 

Cbepr botoeo toere oourtlp bent. 

Oor bpnce toat neter to tore acaot. 

|>e toente to bote be obente. 

<Etoo perteo there toere op gel; 

Cbere to fan tbep c**ie; 

Ap iiftp page, oor bpofe gapt. 

(Sbe oratbcg toere to longe. 

*®o eterp gpte a roge carloote, 

(Sbep gbot noter tbe (poe. 

Qffibo go faq»(etb of tbe roge carloote, gq^ Bobpn, 
|)ig tdipU be gboQ tgu, 

K K 
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A LTTELl. OE8TB. 


flat peOe it to mapster, 

'Be it aetoer « t^ne, 

Imc ao aum tqpO SF opaee, 

Bo SF ale or toj^ 

Sblr lere a feaCet o> (<2^ 

3F Iqw tft^t all kart. 

Safe an t|at M ia Bokpaa lote, 

|)e aante tjkn tooBker aare. 

(ICtrpsr Bokpn a|ot akoate, 

9bilr ^Kt ke dekek Br kianke, 

flak ao kpke gook ^Berte, 
fBBiik tke kikpte kaak; 

LpteU STokaa ank cook Btatkelodie, 
/or aoBpBf kiolke tkep apare, 

SBkea t|ep faplek of ^ carloake, 
Bokpa aotote tkev fall aare: 

9U tkt laat akot tkat Bokpa akot, 

/or aO kta Oreakea fare, 

Pet ke Ci^k of tke carloake, 

Ckre fpacera aak aiare. 

Ckaa keap^ ce*l> <Sptterte, 
flak tkw ke c** 

^bpattr, ke aapk, poor takpll ia loat; 
Btaak ftrtk aak take poor pi^. 

Sff it ke aa, aapk Bokpa, 

(Skat auq> ao ketter Iw; 

Bpr akko^ 3F kelpker Be aipa arokie, 
3 prop tke, apr, aerke tkop oie. 
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3rt falletb not {or mpn miter, Mpt onr fipnire, 
Bobpn, tp t|ip lete, 

/or to mpte no sooli peman, 

/or tonte ^ n^oOie Ipnt srtltt, 

ftnpte. on boQrelp, oqolf Boftpn, 
fike fit latie Idle. 

Atone onr liptfe, lottlft 4>t loorfee, 

|)e {oDie tqi |io olete, 

Ann opc( n bnCet (e jrdie Bokpn, 

(S« cronnlfe Jbe pete foil nere. 

3 nuAe mpn dwlne to soK, oapli Bobpn, 

QTbon arte a otalloortbe frere; 

Cbere in pi4 in tbpn arau, oapli Bobpn, 

ST trotoe 4o« tanot dell obote. 

CbttO onr ipnse anli Bobpn |>obe 
Cofeber than tbep met 

Bobpn bebellfe onr comlp kpoge 
GlBpotlp in tbe fate, 

Ao npne opr SUcbarbe at tbe le, 

Ann knelen notone in tbat place; 

Ann 00 npne all tbe Inpine ontlatoeo, 

QUBban tbep oe ^em knele. 

pif lorne 4e lipnire of 0nslonne, 

JEloto 5 luittoe pon toeO. 

;^brtp, then Bobpn oapn to onr kpnse, 

Qaber poor trpotpll tre, 

®f tbp {[oobncooe anb tbp irace 
/or mp men anb me. 
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A LTTBLI. OB 8 TE. 


fta, to ftS, npk Bai|^ 

SbOf ilM fa «e «to; 

3r aOe mmg, mg Into ^ 
aa to «e> ST cnto. 

9ci;to frt, 4n nr ]q>iie« 

C|p letidn ST immt to/ 

8014 tot to* Ito to imr Me, 
an «a % cnqinqi; . 

aa am Inu, tpt, te «q» unt^ 
an toee UkD )>(4 

3 Me toto to fo2, tagt SM/k, 
aa cpfit n ton n te; 

ST M ton to poor toorte, 

|9oir ttOpte to to se,. 

aa btpofe M o» of 0 Q» OKO 
totes store ni)i toe. 

tot ne Ito teen poor setkps^ 

9 tooK ofopoe fon soooe, 

aoK [4ete St to Hoone ter^ 
as 9 SSI mote to iMie. 



Arcbery. the 14tli Cantary. 
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Bobyn alewe a Aill grele haite. 

His home than gwii ha blo«r» 
That all the outlawea that fbreat. 
That home ooud they kaowa. 


bute imp jcewe npt ont kpnicr, 
OPbit 4im lopite ceU notaie to met 

|9e, fir got, oapt Bobpm 
C(prtp pertro nli tftn. 

Bolpii, nplr one fipnit, 
iOato pnp 9 

Co oeU a» mnu of 4it clotii, 

Co me anil mepne. 

Pm, fm joK, tten oapt Bokpn, 

®c eOeo 9 toete s foie; 

9 no^ee tap pe topa a» do%, 

9 trotoe, apenst % Pole. 
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A LVTELL OI^B. 


Oe &p>ie icct af ntr 
9 ftm iitMeRt ^ tpte ra. 

9i> DKti (a M, 3r topa, 
dtp (Mia 4eai Ml nm. 

lB|n 4^ Mre (M|a ia Ipuabu ftm, 
dtp iMt ttanq» 4cpr fc^ 

JBM M 4>n 1« JBn^vBflnR. 

20 t|w rar in np. 

d(?c kolMS latte na tetl t|ep toeat, 
all la fm, 

dknOe tie tolme af JOa^mA***, 

Oatlataea aa tiep toete. 

Oar fcpafe aal Balpa tOe tagpler, 
far aali aa ? pea aap, 

flak tiep 4ate plode iaiet, 

9a Qep laeat ip tie taq*; 

9ali owap a ioitt ear Ipage toaa 
0C Balpa flake tiat ki^; 

9ak aatipafe iqpara soak Balpa 
Ooe Ipage ia iia |i^». 

Aa fa aw ie^e, aopk ear Ipase. 
d? pau ia aaai^t ta lere, 

Sf aialke oat set a ^Me af tie, 
dnsi 3 aiatr all tiia pere. 

911 tie p eop l e af JQo^asiaai 
dtp atake ank l^ik^ 

dtp aakie aatipase lat auntela of srtnt, 
d«t takeeek all tie frike; 
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QTkni e)Kt? wu to o4cc snt »?« 

3r torelie mr iipiiie le itone; 

€«me BokpR liote to l|e totone, 3f 

®R ipte lie Jtoe^ aot nt» 

luU tagt^ t(ep iesm to fle, 
lto4 gcrntH nto iuiate;^ 

Sbli olke inpktf topQ !»> 

antp ifffpa on tiepr ototos. 

OPfte fcpnge lons^e toil too^ 

Unit conraumlielf t^epni ofipne; 

CB&^en tiep te onr comlp ftpnie, 

3r topo litp tom ton topne. 

(Step eto nnlf tomnfce, anil nutoe t|iem cUto, 
Slnli oanse tot4 aoteo ipt. 

(Z[)«n toipalte one ton^ fcpose, 

(Bm 0 pf Bp4«ltt nt tie lee; 

|)o laiie (pn tiere (to bole Mgagne, 

91 foot non (e iot (pn It* 

Bolpn tlntoka onr toml^ iFVe* 

Snt get (pn on (to knt. 

|)olr Bolpn ttoeilet to He Ipnfto tonrto* 
Bat ttoetoe nonet(e« ont t(rt* 

C(at (e (ot opent on (ontrtt ponnte, 

Sht lU (to ntnneo ft. 

STo elerp ploct to(m Bolpn tame. 

Cter more (e U^le totone. 

Bot( tor fcnpflfta ant tor i^m»reo. 
do left (pm freto renotone. 
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A LYTELL OE8TE. 


Hv t^an t)< pen tnas aU afone, 

|)r M no man bat tuapne, 

LptrU STo^ ant soot dtatjbrlodte, 
CStplt tin aU for to sone. 

Botpn aame ponje men otote, 

/nil tapre upon a tap, 

SUaa, ttan sapt soot B^n, 
taeitte in Inent atwp, 

Sonrtpme ^ loan an antnt snit, 

3 otpSe ant eke a ntronse, 

3r toad commpttet tte tent areten, 
Ctat man in metp 0nslonte. 

Sian, tten napt soot Botpn, 

Sian ant toell a tioo, 

Pf 3r ttofle lensn taiitt ^e ipnst, 
^otoloe topU me nioo. 

font ttan tient Botpn j^ote, 

CpU tc came to onr tpnse: 
fSv lorte tte kpnse of ®nsIonte, 
0rannte me mpn antpnse. 

3r mate a ctapell in Bempntale, 
Ctat nemelp in to ne, 

3rt in of i#arp ^astalene. 

Sat ttento toolte 3 te; 

3 mpstt nctoer in ttin neten npstf> 
J3o time to niepe ne topnte, 
l^otter all ttene neten tapen, 

ISotter ete ne trpnte. 
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fit Imcett nte to 9ttKpMU, 

3f wq» «at le tlctftoi, 

^Svetoto nk toaltaike JT Nie 
Opktr tor to ft. 

|9f it Ir < 0 , tin ml >onr 
3rt «uq» M lettoc let <. 

iMtm S n'lit itf UlK, 

JEto letfce, to UkII fto n. 

<8ttMettp. lode. t|n ml BAfK 
fhl oet |p« n |to Ime; 

|)e tole Ho Me toO cooctepi^. 
dTo gceoe toole Hex toext |e. 

flfiUn |e cxxtt to gcexe knl^ 

Sfx X xm xumm> 

C|ere |e lerle t|e xoteo xauQ 
Of Ipriex xKtp tfKffKgt, 

Sft to btre foxe, $mgt SUkfK 
QEIxt Sf luui laxt |er^ 
fKe Iftit X IptcD tor to x|oto, 

9U tie loxxe lete. 

Balpx xlctoe x toO frete Ixrto, 
|>to latxe t|n fn |e Uato., 

ftU l(t of fj^f 

S|xf lom tool He; kxotoe, 

flUl fXlrd t|cxi tog^. 

9x X (pteD tlrolx^ 

Jkcteft ttm of liioibt oom ■>»»- 
Cxxtt relp ox x rotoe; 


L t 
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A LTTELL OE8TE. 


flith fiqpre fepte of 4epr (oteo. 

Slot oot tim on t^egt itae: 

@ikUoou» ticf oapti, onr ouq^ter, 

®«>cr ftm iDolie tco. 

Bolpn teeOdi in fctno loote, 

(S^oentp pere ant too, 

/or an trete of Stloarlie onr Ipnie, 
Slffapne tootte not foo. 

ftt it tm S tops* 

Ctoronsi a topcittti tooman, 
prportose of ttprkeolep, 
ilOiat ape teas of (to fcpnne, 

/or-4t (one of a Itnps^t, 

Iftpr Bofftr] of IDonboter, 

<!r)at toao )rr otame aptciall, 

/all cnpU nute tj^ep tore, 

take toiplter tfiepr tonnoell 
Bokpn |)oke for to ole, 

9nk l^tai t(ep mpi^t keot ko t|^t keke, 
|)io ftanto for to ke. 
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The foUowing new Terrion of the L^tdl (hsU was composed by 
the Bet. Johh Eaolbb, MJL., formerly of Wadham College, 
Oxford, an old and highly-valued friend of the editor’s, who had 
consult^ him on the publication of these volumes. Mr. Eagles 
was till then unacquainted with the contents of this legend ; 
but on its perusal was so struck with its many beauties, that he 
thought it ought not to remain in its antiquated form and lan¬ 
guage, accessible only to the lovers of black-letter literature. He 
accor^hn^y volunteered the attempt to turn the Ltfidl Oute into 
somewhat more modem and popular language; preserving, at 
the same time, as much as possible, the spirit and phraseology 
of the original. That he has caught the spirit of the original, 
and happily succeeded in preserving the ballad style, must be 
apparent to the most fastidious critic; and the editor cannot 
help thinking, that if public patronage and approbation should 
be bestowed on these volumes, it will mainly be owing to his 
friend having enabled him to publish this new version. 

The editor ought also to add, that the subjects of many of the 
wood-cuts which adorn the volumes, were suggested and sketched 
by his friend, particularly those of the woodland scenes in the 
different fyttes of the new version of the LyUU Oute. That he 
has had the advice and assistance of such an excellent classical 
scholar, poet, painter, and prose writer, as the translator of 
Homer's Hymns, &c., as well as the author of those in¬ 
imitable papers in BlaehwooiTs Magazine^ bearing the signature 
of the Sketcheb, is a subject to him of the highest pride and 
gratification. 
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THE LYTELL OESTE OP KOBIN HOOD. 

FTTTE THE FIB8T. 

O usTEM to me all ye 80 free 
That aie of gentle blood, 

The while I tell of a bold yeoman. 

His name it was Robin Hood. 

This Robin he was an outlaw proud, 

While'er he walked on ground; 

An outlaw of better courtesy 
Than Robin was never found. 

Robin stood in Bemysdide 
And loan'd him against a tree, 

And at his side stood Little John, 

And a yeoman good was he. 
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And there good Scathelock stood beside. 
And Mutch the miller's son; 

Of whose stout body there wasn’t an inch, 
But ’twas worth a whole man each one. 

Then Little John to his master spake. 

All unto Robin Hood: 

Master, methinks, would you dine betime, 
Your dinner would do you good. 

Oh no! then answer’d Robin Hood, 

Little need have I to dine, 

Until I have some bold baron, 

Or stranger guest be mine. 

Or be he some earl or abbot, 

That may pay me for the best; 

Or be he some knight, or be he squire, 
That dwelleth here by the west. 

Now a custom good had Robin Hood 
In lands both far and near, 

Every day before he would dine 
Three masses would he hear. 

The one to worship the Father, 

And one the Holy Ghost, 

The third was of our dear Ladye, 

For he loved her of all the most 

Robin, he loved our dear Ladye, 

For dread of deadly sin; 

For her sake would he no company harm 
That any woman was in. 
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Master, then said Little John, 

As we spread oar board, *twere need. 
That you tell ua whitherward we shall go, 

I What life it is we should lead. 

Where we dull take, where we shall leave. 
And where abide behind; 

And where too we shall rob and reve. 
Where we shall beat and bind ? 





do, quoth Robin Hood,, 
that take thou— 
harm no husbandman, 
ith his plou^. 

any good yeoman harm 
by greenwood tree; 
knight, nor any good squire, 
rould a good-fellow be. 

»ud archbishops and bishops, 

[em ye ahAll beat and bind; 

the high-dieriff of Nottingham,^ 
abAll ever hold him in mind. 

law to the letter, quoth Little John, 

^^0 practise we are content. 

send us a guest, that our dinner be drest; 
For the day it is &r spent. 

Said Robin, go take thy good bow in hand. 

Let Mutch too wend with thee. 

And Scathelock, he shall go likewise. 

And let no tnim abide with me. 

M M 
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And ^*alk ye up to the Salleys, 

And so unto Wailing street, 

Where ye shall await some stranger guest, 
For such shall ye chance to meet 

Let him be earl, or let him be baron. 

Or be he abbot or knight 
Ye must bring him hither to lodge with me. 
And a dinner shall him requite. 

They went their way to the Salleys, 

These yeomen good all three, • 

They looked east, and they looked iimt * 
Yet might they no man see: ‘ 


But as they looked in Bemysdale I ^ 

By a path that secret lay, ) . iV 

Then came there a knight riding, * ; loR 

And they met him in the way. i .IT 

All dreary was his semblance, 

And little was his pride, T 

His one foot in his stirrup stood, 

The other waved beside. ^ J 

His hood was hanging o’er his eyes, IT 
Simple was his array, 

A sorrier, sadder man than he » 

Rode never in summer’s day. 


Then Little John, in courteous guise, 
Down bent him on his knee. 

And said. You are welcome, gentle knight. 
Right welcome are you to me. 
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Welcome be thoa to tlie greenwood. 
Courteous knight and free. 

For you hath my master, fasting. 

Waited these hours three. 

Said the knij^t, who is your master? 
Little John said, Bohin Hood. 

He is a good yeoman, said the knif^t. 

Of him have I heard much good. 

I yield, good friends, since needs must be. 
With you to take my way. 

Albeit at Blythe or Doncaster, 

1 had purposed to dine today. 

Then full of care went forth the knif^t. 
And little did he speak. 

The tears they ran from out his ^es 
And fell down by his cheek. 

Now Robin Hood at the lodge door stood. 
And when he the knight did see. 

Full courteously he doff'd his hood 
And bent to him his knee. 

A welcome, Knight, said Robin, 
Welcome thou art to me. 

Long hare I waited, a fosting, 

^or you, these hours foil three. 

Then answer made the gentle kni^^ 

His words were fair and free; 

Now God thee save, thou Rolan Hood 
And thy good company. . . 
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Thej wash'd together before they ate, 

And sat them down to dine. 

And their meat it was of the good red deer. 
And plenty of bread and wine. 

Pheasant and swan, and river fowl 
Was soon before them spread; 

Nor wanted there ever so little a bird 
That was on briar bred. 

Sir knight, said Robin, now do thy best; 
Gramercy, sir, said he— 

Such dinner as this I have not had. 

These weeks one, two, or three. 

And Robin, if it chance again 
That hitherward I may be. 

So good a dinner for thee Ill make. 

As thou hast made for me. 

Gramercy, knight, quoth Robin Hood; 

It never was yet my plan, 

To seek my dinner in greediness. 

And beg it of any man. 

Said Robin, to pay before we part, 

Methinks it is but right. 

For goodly manners never could let 
A yeoman pay for a knight. 

Said the knight little my coffers have, 

I may not give for shame— 

Said Robin, go look thou. Little John, 

And little heed thou the blame: 
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And tell me plainly truths sir knight, 

So God have port of thee? 

Said the kni^^t, ten shillings is all I have. 
As God may have part of me. 

Said Bohin, if thou hast no more, 

No penny of that I take. 

And if thou have need of any more, 

111 lend it for thy sake. 

Go forth now. Little John, and search. 
And tell thou truth to me. 

And if thou findest but ten shillings 
No penny of that I see. 

Little John spread the mantle down 
Full ffdr upon the ground, 

And there he found in the knight's coffer. 
But even half a pound. 

There letting it lie, to his master low 
He bowed as foil near he drew. 

What tidings John, said Robin Hood? 

Sir, the knight to a penny is true. 

Fill, fill of the wine, said Robin Hood, 
With the best, sir knight, begin. 

And troth, sir kni^t, I marvel to see 
Thy clothing, it is so thin. 

Answer me now in friendly sort. 

This word I ask of thee. 

Or wert thou made a knight perforce, 

Or else of yeomanry? 
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Or hast husbanded thy store Vut ill, 

And lived in stroke and strife; 

In usury hast thou lived or lust, 

And with wrong hast led thy life ? 

O no such charges, said the knight. 

As these against me lie; 

A hundred winters my ancestors 
Have been kni^ts here as well as I. 

But poverty often comes, Robin, 

To man, or soon or late; 

But God that sitteth in heav'n above. 
Alone may mend his state. 

Within these years but two or three 
My neighbours well have known. 

That I might spend four hundred pound 
Good money of my own. 

Now little have 1, said the knight, 

But children and my wife ; 

Tis God hath shapen such an end, 

God may amend my life. 

Said Robin, by what evil hap 
Hath all thy wealth been lost ? 

My kindness, to my folly great. 

Quoth he, hath been the cost 

In sooth, I had a son, Robin, 

That should have been my heir. 

That scarcely twenty winters old 
In held would joust full fair; 
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He slew a knight of Lancashire, 

He slew a squire so bold. 

And all to save him in his right 
My goods have been set and sold. 

The abbey of St Maiy holds 
In pledge of debt my lands. 

That are until a certain day 
In the rich abbot's hands. 

Said Robin Hood, the truth now tell, 
What is the debt’s amount ? 

Said he, to me four hundred pound 
The abbot he did count 

Said Robin, what will thee be&l. 

If that thy bond should &i]. 

And lost thy land ? Said he, soon o’er 
The salt sea will I sail; 

And see where Christ was quick and dead. 
On the Mount of Calvaiy. 

Farewell, my friend, and have good days; 
It will no better be. 

The tears they fell fast from his eyes. 

He would have gone his way; 

Farewell, good friends, sith it be so, 

I have no more to pay. 

Where be thy friends ? said Robin Hood. 
Sir, never will one me own. 

While I was rich enough at home. 

Then boast full great was blown. 
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But now away full far from me 
Even as beasts they run, 

As if they never saw my face. 

They heed it not or shun. 

Then Little John in pity wept, 
Soathelock and Mutch in fear. 

Said Robin, still of the best wine fill, 
For here is a simple cheer. 

Hast thou no fiiends, said Robin Hood, 
That will thy sureties be ? 

Not any, said the knight, have I, 

But God that died on tree. 

Away with thy tricks, said Robin Hood,. 
No money lend I thereon; 

Dost think such surety I will take, 

Or of Peter, or Paul, or John ? 

By him that made me, and in heaven 
The sun and moon did set. 

Some better surety find, or thou 
No money of mine wilt get 

I have none other, said the knight, 

Sith I the troth must say. 

Unless Our Ladye dear, who ne’er 
Yet fail’d me till this day. 

By God’s dear worth, said Robin Hood, 
Search England feur and near, 

I never found better surety 
Than that of Our Ladye dear. 
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So come thou forth now, Little John. 

And go to my treasury. 

And bring to me four hundred pound. 
And see that well told it be. 

Readily Little John went forth. 

And Scathelock went before; 

And he told out four hundred pounds; 
Told them by eighteen score. 

And call you that well told ? said Mutch ; 

Said John, What grieveth thee ? 

It is alms to help a gentle knight. 

That is fallen in poverty. 

Master, then said Little John, 

His clothing is full thin, 

A livery must thou give the knight. 

His body to lappe therein. 

For ye have scarlet and green, master, 
And many a rich array. 

No merchant in merry England is 
So rich, I dare to say. 

Of every colour take three yards. 

And let it good measure be. 

Little John none other measure took. 

But that of his own bow-tree. 


% 


And every handful he measured out. 

Over three feet he lept. 

The Derilkin’s draper art Uiou, said Mutch, 

Such measures hast thou kept. 

N N 
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But Scathelock he stood still and laugh'd. 

And saith, by wrong or right, 

The best measure Little John may give. 

For the cloth cost him but light 

Now master mine, thus Little John 
All unto Robin spake, 

You must surely give this knight a horse. 
These goods all home to take. 

Then take the gray courser, said Robin Hood, 
And give him a saddle new. 

He is our Lady's messenger, 

God grant that he be true. 

And a palfrey good, said little Mutch 
To maintain him in his right; 

And a pair of boots, said good Scathelock, 

For he is a gentle knight. 

Said Robin, what givest thou, Littlejohn? 

Sir, a pair of spurs clean gilt. 

To pray for all this company: 

God him from sorrow uplift. 

My day of payment, said the knight, 

0 name when it shall be; 

Said Robin, be it this day twelvemonth. 

Under this greenwood tree. 

And shame it were, said Robin Hood, 

A knight alone should ride. 

Without squire, or yeoman, or any page. 

To travel by his side. 
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I shall lend tiiee Little John inj man. 
Thy steps shall he attend, 

Hell stand thee well in a yeoman’s stead, 
And if need there be, defend. 
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Now as the koight went on his way, 
This game he thought full good : 
When he looked in Bernysdale, 

He blessed Robin Hood. 


And when he thought on Bernysdale, 
On Scathelock, Mutch, and John, 
He blessed them for the best company 
That ever he lighted upon. 


And thus spake out that gentle knight: 

To Little John said he. 

To-morrow must I at York town. 

At Saint Marv’s abbey be. 
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And to the abbot of that place. 

Four hundred pound I pay. 

And if I be not there this night, 

My land is lost for aye.— 

The proud abbot said to his convent, 
Where he stood upon the ground: 

This day twelvemonth there came a knight 
And borrow'd four hundred pound. 

Money he borrow’d four hundred pound 
On all his lands in fee. 

And if he come not this very day, 
Disherited shall he be. 

It is full early, said the prior. 

The day is not fieur gone, 

I had rather pay a hundred pound, 

And lay it down anon. 

Perchance the knight is beyond the sea. 
But in England is his right, 

While cold and hunger suffereth he. 

And many a sorry night. 

Great pity it were, the prior said. 

His lands so to possess. 

If ye are so light of your conscience. 

Ye do him great wrongfulness. 
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By God and Saint Richard, the abbot said. 
In mj beard dost thou ever flee! 

With that there came a fed^-headed monk. 
The high-cellarer was he. 

Said the monk, he is or dead or bang'd. 
And bj our Lord 1 aweary 

That we shall have in this place to spend 
Four hundred pound by the year. 

The abbot and this high-cellarer, 

They both stood out full bold, 

And the great high justice of England 
The abbot there did hold. 

The lord high justice, and many more. 

Had taken into their hands, 

To do that kni^t a grievous wrong; 

For the debt to take his lands. 

The abbot and all his company, 

Sore deem'd the knight bested. 

An if he come not this veiy day. 

He forfeits his land, they said. 

The high justice cried, he will not come. 
Or will come methinks too late; 

But in time to bring sorrow to them all. 
The kni^t he was at their gate. 
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And thus spake out that gentle knight, 

Unto all his companie, 

Now put ye on the simple weeds 
Ye brought from beyond the sea. 

Thus put they on their simple weeds. 

And came to the gates anon: 

And the porter he was already there. 

And welcom'd them every one. 

Welcome, sir knight, the porter said. 

My lord thy coming waits; 

And all for thee, more gentlemen 
Have come unto our gates. 

The porter then a wondrous oath 
By Him that made him, swore. 

So good a horse for a courser 
Never saw I before. 

Into the stable go lead them all 
That eased they might be. 

Stable of thine no steed of mine. 

Said the knight, shall hold for me. 

The lords were all in order met 
In that proud abbot's hall; 

The knight stepp’d forth, and kneeling down 
Greeted them great and small. 
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By favour, sir abbot, said the knight, 

I come to hold my day; 

But the very first word the abbot spake 
Was this, hast thou brought my pay ? 

I have not one penny, said the knight. 

Not one have I brought to thee. 

Said the abbot, a luckless debtor thou;_ 

Sir justice drink thou to me. 

What doest thou here? the abbot said, 

Sith thou hast not my pay? 

For God’s dear sake, then said the knight. 
To beg for a longer day. 

Said the justice, now am I holden 
To the abbot by cloth and fee; 

Now good sir sheriff be my friend. 

For the love of God! said he. 

Thou hast fail’d of thy day, said the justice, 
Thy land in forfeit goes; 

Now good sir justice be my friend. 

Defend me from my foes. 

Now good sir abbot be my friend, 

As thee it may well beseem. 

And hold my lands in thy own hands. 

Till I shall them redeem ; 
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And I will in thy service bide, 

Truely as now I sue, 

Till ye shall have four hundred pound. 

Of money good and true. 

The abbot swore a full great oath. 

By him that died on tree: 

Go get thee land where get thou may. 

For thou gettest none of me! 

By God*s sure worth, then said the knight. 

By whom this world was wrought. 

An if I have my land again. 

It shall full dear be bought. 

May God, that was of maiden bom, 

Grant us all well to speed. 

For it is good to try a friend. 

Ere that a man have need. 

The abbot sternly on him look’d. 

And shameful names did call: 

Out, out! he said, thou base, false knight. 

Go get thee from my hall! 

Thou liest, said the gentle knight. 

Proud ahhot in thy hall. 

For a false knight I never was, 

By Him that made us all. 

o o 
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Up then stood the gentle knight, 

And to the abbot cried, 

To suffer knight to kneel so long, 

Is an uncoorteous pride. 

In many joostes and tournaments 
FuU often have I been, 

As oft in peril have I stood. 

As any was ever seen. 

Give more, give more, said the justice. 
And the knight shall make release; 

Or else I safely dare to swear, 

Ye hold not his land in peace. 

One hundred pound, the abbot said: 

Said the justice, give him two; 

Said the knight, ye never get so my land. 
Whatever else ye do. 

Though ye would give a thousand more, 
Yet were ye never the nigher, 

I never mean to make mine heir. 

Abbot, justice, or friar. 

With that he strode to a board anon, 

Unto a table round. 

And there he shook out of a bag, 

Even four hundred pound. 
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Here take, sir abbot, thy gold, said he, 
Thou lentest unto me; 

At my coming hadst thou been courteous. 
Reward should have been for thee. 

Still sat the abbot, and ate no more, 

For all his royal fare; 

He cast his head o’er his shoulder, 

And fast began to stare. 

Take thy gold again, said the abbot; 

Sir justice, pay back my fee;— 

Not one penny, said the justice, 

Gettest thou back of me. 

Know you, sir abbot, and know all. 

That I have kept my day; 

And I will have my land again. 

For aught that you can say. 

The knight strode bravely from the door, 
Away was gone his care. 

And his good clothing on he put. 

And left the other there. 

Merrily singing went he forth. 

As men have told in tale. 

And his lady met him at his gate. 

At home in Uterysdale. 
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Welcome^ my lord, his lady cried. 

Thou bringest, I fear, no good;— 

Said the knight, be meny, be merry, dame. 
And pray for Robin Hood. 

Pray that his soul be ever in bliss. 

For he helped me out of ill; 

Had it not been for his kindness. 

We had been beggars still. 

I am not in that abbot's debt, 

For he has now his pay: 

It was that good yeoman lent it me. 

As I went by the way. 

The knight he long dwelt well at home. 
The pleasant sooth to say, 

Till he had got four hundred pound. 

All ready for him to pay. 

He bought him then an hundred bows. 
With strings both strong and fair; 

An hundred sheaf of arrows good. 

Whose heads well burnish'd were. 

Eveiy arrow an ell in length. 

With peacock's feather dight. 

And all of them, right fair to see, 

Were notched with silver white. 
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He got him then an hundred men 
Well harness'd for good stead; 

And he himself in a like fashioi) 

Was clothed in white and red. 

A groom did lead his sumpter steed, 

His lance he held full long; 

And so went he to Bemysdale 
Singing a merry song. 

He reached a bridge where wrestling was. 
Detained there was he; 

For there were all the best of men. 

Out of the west countrie. 

A full fair game was then afoot, 

There stood a bull all white, 

With saddle and bridle a courser. 

With burnish'd gold full bright. 

A pair of gloves, a red gold ring. 

And a pipe of wine likewise; 

And he that beareth him best of all, 
Shall bear away the prize. 

There was a yeoman in that place, 

Did well his worth maintain; 

That friendless and a stranger 
Was like to have been slain. 

The knight he pitied that yeoman 
In that place wherein he stood; 

And said, that he should have no harm. 
For the love of Robin Hood. 
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The knight with all his hundred men» 

With arrows and bows well bent, 

Press’d home forthwith into the place, 

The mischief to prevent 

They shoulder’d all and made him room. 

To hear what he would say. 

He took the yeoman by the hand. 

And gave him all the play. 

Five marks he gave him for his wine, 

Where it lay upon the ground. 

And bad them broach it that all should drink. 
And merriment should go round. 

Long tarried thus this gentle knight, 

Nor left he the sport too soon. 

And Robin so long was fieisting 
Full three hours past the noon. 
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Now listen all ye gentlemen. 

All ye that now be here, 

Of Little John, the knight’s man, 
A meny tale you shall hear. 


The young men would a shooting go, 
It was on a meny day: 

Little John set his bow anon; 

For he would to them away. 


Three times Little John did shoot. 

And each time cleft the wand, 

And there the proud sheriff of Nottingham, 
He bv the marks did stand. 
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The sheriff swore a full great oath, 

By him that died on tree, 

The very best archer is this same man. 

That ever my eyes did see. 

Come tell me thy name, thou stout young man. 
Thy name in little space. 

Tell me thy country, whence thou art. 

And where is thy dwelling-place ? 

If I may believe my mother, said he. 

And IVe learnt nor more nor less. 

At home I am called Reynold Greenleaf, 

And was bom at Holdemess. 

Now tell me, thou Reynold Greenleaf, 

If thou wilt dwell with me? 

And every year will I give thee 
Twenty marks to thy fee. 

I have a master, said Little John, 

A courteous knight is he. 

If ye would first have leave of him. 

The better it would be. 

The sheriff he gat Little John 
Of the knight, a year throughout, 

Therefore he gave him upon the spot 
A horse that was strong and stout 

Now Little John is the sheriff's man— 

And Little John ever thought. 

We fare not ill—^yet in serving him, 
ni show that I’m dearly bought. 
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Now God so help me, said Little John, 

I swear by my loyalty, 

I shall be the worst serving-man to him. 

That ever yet had he. 

The Sheriff, it fell on a Wednesday, 

On a hunting he was sped: 

And Little John was forgotten at home. 

And he lay there in his bed. 

And therefore was he a fasting. 

Till it was [)ast the noon; 

Then Little John to the steward said, 

Prythee give me to dine, and soon. 

It is far long for Greenleaf 
A-fasting here to be. 

So I piythee thou, master steward. 

My dinner give thou to me. 

Thou shalt have nor meat nor drink, said he, 

Till my Lord be come to town; 

Said Little John, rather than fast so long, 
Master steward. Ill crack thy crown. 

Unmannerly was the butler then. 

As he stood there on Uie floor: 

And started off to the buttery. 

And there he shut fast the door. 

Little John gave him a parting rap. 

His back was nigh bent in twain ; 

If he should live a hundred years. 

He would scarcely go straight again. 
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With a kick of his foot he spum’d the door. 
And up it went well and fine: 

There made he a large delivery, 

Both of the ale and wine. 

Tho* ye will not dine, said Little John, 
Here's wine and ale to drink. 

And yell have cause these hundred years. 
Of Little John to think. 

Little John ate, and Little John drank. 

At pleasure a good full bout; 

Now the sheriff had in his kitchen, a cook 
That was a bold man and stout. 

I do avow, then said this cook. 

Thou art the shrewdest hynde. 

In such a household as this to dwell, 

And such dinner to ask, and find! 

Thus spake the cook unto Little John, 

And three good strokes he lent: 

I make mine avow, said Little John, 

With these am I much content. 

Thou art a bold and hardy cook. 

It well bethinketh me. 

And before thou pass out from this place. 
Better tried thou shalt be. 

Little John then he drew a good sword. 

The cook took another in hand. 

And neither thought one inch to yield, 

But stiffly how to stand. • 
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Two miles and more, they fought full sore, 
The while so stout and strong. 

Yet neither could the other harm, 

Tho’ the bout was a good hour long. 

By my true fmth and loyalty. 

To the cook said Little John, 

Thou art one of the very best swordsmen, 

I ever did look upon. 

Couldst thou but shoot as well with bow, 

To the green wood shouldst thou with me: 

And twice in the year thy clothing 
It should changed be. 

With every year from Robin Rood, 

Twenty marks to thy fee. 

Put up thy sword, then said the cook. 

And fellows we two will be. 

Then the cook he fetch’d for Little John 
Good venison of the doe: 

The best of bread, and the best of wine, 

To regale them before they go. 

When they had ate, and drank their fill. 
Together their faith they plight. 

That they would be with Robin Hood, 

That selfsame day at night. 

And then full fast to the treasure house. 
Their w'ay they both did make, 

And tho’ the locks were of good strong steel, 
Every one they brake. 
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The silver vessel they took away» 

With all that they could get; 

Nor of vessels, or cups, or spoons, did they 
A single one forget. 

And all the coin, they took beside 
Three hundred pound and three: 

And strai^t they went to Robin Hood, 
Under the green-wood tree. 

Now God thee save, my master dear. 

And Christ thee save and see. 

And thou, said Robin, to Little John, 
Welcome art thou to me. 

And welcome be that yeoman fEur, 

Thou bringest along with thee; 

What tidings hast thou from Nottingham, 
Little John, tell to me ? 

Well thee greeteth the proud sheriff. 

And sendeth thee here by me 

His cook, and his vessel of silver. 

And three hundred pound and three. 

I make mine avow, said Robin Hood, 

By the Holy Trinity, 

It never was by his good will 
This good is come to me. 

Little John then he did bethink, 

Ri^t shrewdly of a wile; 

And so it happ'd of his own good will, 

In the forest he ran five mile. 
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And there he met the sheriff so proud, 
Hunting with horn and hound : 

Little John, he kneel'd in courtesy, 

Before him on the ground. 

Now God thee save, and Christ thee save. 
Said he, my master dear. 

What! Reynold Greenleaf, said the sheriff. 
Whence, wherefore art thou here? 

O, sir, IVe seen the fairest sight. 

In forest where I have been: 

O, sir, it is one of the fairest sights. 

That ever by eyes was seen. 

Yonder I saw a right fair hart. 

His colour green throughout; 

Seven score of deer upon an herd. 

Are with him all about 

His horns they are strong and sharp, master, 
I dared not shoot for dread; 

The points of his antlers sixty or more. 

Lest they should strike me dead. 

I vow to God, said the sheriff, 

That sight I fain would see ; 

Then haste thee thitherward, master dear. 
Anon, and wend with me. 

The sheriff rode, and Little John's feet 
With running beside did smart; 

Said he, when they came before Robin Hood, 
Lo! here b the master hart 
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The proud sheriff, he stood there still, 

And a sony man was he: 

Woe hedde thee, thou Reynold Greenleaf, 
For thou hast betrayed me. 

1 make my avow, said Little John, 

Master the blame is thine; 

Mis^rved was I of my dinner. 

At your home when I would dine. 

The sheriff was soon to his supper set, 

And served with silver white; 

But when his own good vessel he saw. 

He had then small appetite. 

O make thee cheer, without let or fear. 

Said Robin and merry-make; 

For thy life, master sheriff^ is granted thee, 
Even for Little John’s sake. 

And when they all had supped well. 

And day was gone, so soon, 

Robin commanded Little John, 

To take off his hosen and shoon. 

His kyrtle and his upper coat. 

All fiirr'd it was, I ween; 

And to wrap his body as he was wont, 

Ail in his mantle green. 

Robin commanded his stout young men. 
Under the green-wood tree. 

That they should lie in such a sort. 

That the sheriff them might see. 
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That sheriff proud he lay all night. 

All in his breechen and shirt; 

No wonder it was in the green w^ood, 

If his sides they had some hurt. 

Now make good cheer, said Robin, 

For charity live in glee. 

For this is the law of our order. 

Under the green-wood tree. 

Said the sheriff, thy order is harder, 

Tlian of anchorite, or of friar: 

Nor would I for all merry England's gold, 
Live long here beneath thy briar. 

These next twelve montlis, said Robin Hood, 
Here thou shalt dwell with me; 

And here will I teach thee, proud sheriff, 

An outlaw like me to be. 

O, rather than here one other night, 

Said the sheriff, I lie or live. 

Smite off my head this veiy mom, 

And I the deed forgive. 

Or let me go, said the sheriff. 

For good Saint Charity, 

And I will be the very best friend. 

That ever was unto thee. 

Swear me an oath, said Robin Hood, 

An oath on this my brand. 

Thou wilt not way-lay, nor do me harm. 

By water, nor yet by land. 
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And if that anj of these mj men. 

Thou hndest by ni^t or day. 

Upon thine oatn thou must swear to me. 

To help them as help yoa may. 

Now the sheiiff swore hia good strong oath. 
And went homewards sore to see; 

And never had Jieap of mos^ green stones. 
More smack of green-wood than he. 
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The sheriff dwelt in Nottingham, 

Right glad that he was there; 

And Robin Hood and his meny men, 

To the green-wood did repair. 

Go we to dinner, said Little John, 

But Robin Hood said nay. 

For I dread our Ladye be wroth with me. 

For she sends me not my pay. 

Doubt not, master, said Little John, 

The sun it is not set; 

Ill vouch for the knight, he’s trusty and true, 
Nor doubt he will pay his debt. 
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Said Robin, go take thy bow in hand, 

And Mutch shall wend with thee, 

And so shall William Scathelock, 

And let no man abide with me. 

And walk up to the Salleys, 

And op to Wading Street, 

And wait till ye find some strange guest. 
As ye shall chance to meet. 

Whether he be some messenger. 

Or minstrel that shall appear. 

Or be he ever so poor a man. 

He shall taste of my good cheer. 

Litde John started forth half yex*d, 

. And somewhat in hunger keen. 

And girded himself with his good sword. 
Under his mantle green. 

And they went up to the Salleys, 

These yeomen all the three. 

They looked east, they looked west, 

Tet no man might they see: 

But as they looked in Bemysdale, 

There in the byeway side. 

Two black monks they beheld, who did 
Each a good palfrey ride. 

Litde John was first to speak. 

To Mutch he ’gan to say. 

Ill Tenture to lay my life in pledge. 

That these monks have brought our pay. 
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Now make good cheer, said Little John, 
Look to your bows of yew, 

And look your hearts be steady and sure, 
Your bow-strings trusty and true. 

The monk he hath men fifty-two. 

Seven sumpter horse beside. 

There is not a bishop in this land. 

So royally can ride. 

Brethren, then said little John, 

We are no more but three, 

But we must bring them to dinner. 

Or we dare not our master see. 

Now befid your bows, said Little John, 
Make all of them to stand. 

The foremost monk, his life or death. 

Is closed in my hand. 

Abide, abide, thou churlish monk. 

Abide where thou dost stand. 

For if thou movest one step, I swear 
Thy death is in my hand. 

Hurt reach thee under thy hat*s band. 
Right full into thy pate. 

For thou hast made our master wroth, 

A fasting so long to wait. 

Who is your master? then said the monk. 
Little John said, Robin Hood. 

A stout strong thief is he, said the monk. 
Of him have I never heard good. 
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Thoa liest, then snid Little John, 

And shalt roe this word of thine: 

For he is a forest jeoman. 

And hath waited for thee to dine. 

Motch, then wn readj with a bolt 
Anon, which so he 8ent» 

That he hit the monk right on the breast; 
And imto the groond he went 

Of all the fifty-two young men. 

There staid not even one; 

Save a little page, and a groom to lead 
The sompter-steed with John. 

They brought the monk to the lodge’s door. 
Whether he did like or loth. 

Despite, he most speak with Robin Hood« 
When face to face were both. 

Robin let down his hood—the monk. 

Who that respect did see, 

Unconrteously kept still his own; 

As it was, he let it be. 

Said Little John, he is a churl 
Master. Quoth Robin Hood, 

Doubtless, he lacketh courtesy, 

His manners are aught but good. 

Said Robin Hood, how many men 
Had the monk here with him, John ? 

Fifty and two when first we met, 

But the most of them are gone. 
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Blow loud the horn, said Eobin Hood, 

And let our fellows know. 

Then seven score of strong yeomen 
Came pricking on a row. 

And every one of these stout .yeomen 
Had a mantle of scarlet gay. 

And up they came to Robin Hood, 

To hear what he would say. 

They made the monk to wash as wont. 

And to dine upon the best: 

And Robin Hood, and Little John, 

With reverence served their guest 

Be merry, said Robin.—Gramercy, sir.— 
Said Robin, now us acquaint. 

Where is your abbey when ye are at home. 
And who is your Patron Saint? 

At Saint Mary’s Abbey, said the monk, 
Tho’ simple am I, we lie. 

And what is thy office? said Robin Hood. 
High Cellarer, sir, am I. 

Ye are the more welcome, said Robin, 

So ever my fortune be; 

And fill him up of the best wine, 

This monk he shall drink to me. 

In truth have 1 marvell’d much and long. 
Even all this livelong day, 

And fear’d our Ladye be wroth with me, 
For she sent me not my pay. 
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Xav, doubt not, master, said Little John, 
Ye have small need, I wis; 

This monk hath brought it, I dare avouch. 
For he of her abbey is. 

She was the surety, said Robin, 

Between a knight and me. 

Of a little money I lent him. 

Under the green-wood tree. 

And if thou hast that silver brought, 

I prythee, good monk, with speed. 

Here count it out, and thee will I help. 

If thou of me hast need. 

The monk he swore a full great oath. 

That might choke him every word: 

Of the surety of which thou tellest me. 

Of a truth have I never heard. 

I do avow, said Robin Hood, 

Monk, thou art in blame to me. 

For in dealings God is righteous. 

And his Holy Mother as He. 

With thine own tongue thou toldest. 

Thou canst not say it nay, 

How thou art but her servant. 

And servest her every day. 

And thou art made her messenger. 

And dost my money bring; 

That thou hast kept thy time so well. 

It is a pleasant thing. 
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What hold your coffers ? said Robin, 

The truth now to me tell. 

I have, said he, but twenty marks. 

As mercy with me may dwell. 

If that be thy all, said Robin, 

Not a penny will I touch. 

And if thou hast need of any more, 

1 will lend thee twice as much. 

If more I find, that more I take. 

Count it already lost; 

But for thy spending in thy need, 

I grudge thee not that cost. 

Now Little John, go forth and search. 
And tell thou truth to me, 

And if there be only twenty mark. 

Not a penny will I see. 

Little John spread his mantle down. 

As he had done before. 

And he told out of the monk s coffer. 
Eight hundred pound and more. 

Little John went to his master, in haste, 
The money lay where it was set; 

Sir, said he, the monk is true enough. 
Our Ladye pays double the debt. 

I do avow, said Robin Hood, 

What I told thee, monk, is true; 

Our Ladye is the truest woman, 

For a surety I ever knew. 
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And by all godly worth 1 swear, 

Search England through, and see. 

No better surety may be found. 

Nor half so good as she. 

Now fill of the best, the monk shall drink; 

Greet well thy Ladye kind. 

And tell her, if she need Robin Hood, 

In him a true friend shell find. 

And if more silyer she needeth. 

By the token that now 1 touch. 

And she hath sent, come again to me. 

And she shall have thrice as much. 

That monk was wending London-ward, 

Great council there to meet; 

To plot, how the knight, that now rode high horse. 
They might trample under their feet. 

Now whither art bent? said Robin Hood. 

Sir, we travel our manors unto, 

To reckon there with our bailifis. 

Much wrong to us that do. 

Come hither, said Robin, to litde John, 

Believe it, I never took 

To my service a yeoman so good as thou. 

In the bags of a monk to look. 

There's that other coffer, said Robin, 

See you how much 'twill bring; 

Nay, by our Ladye, said the monk. 

That were an uncourteous thing. 
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To bid a guest to your dinner. 

And then to beat and bind! 

Said Robin, our custom it is of old 
To leave but little behind. 

The monk he gave his horse the spur. 

Nor longer would he abide. 

Said Robin, ’twere fitting, you ask to drink 
A stirrup-cup, ere you ride. 

Nay, nay, said the monk, that I came here. 

Is but little to my mind; 

For had I been at Blythe, or Doncaster, 

Much cheaper I should have dined! 

Your abbot greet well, said Robin, 

Your prior as well I pray; 

And bid him send me such a monk, 

To dine with me every day. 

Leave we the monk ui^on his way. 

To speak of that gentle knight; 

For yet he came to keep his day. 

While yet the day was light. 

Full straight he went to Bemysdale, 

Robin Hood found he then, 

He found him under the green-wood tree. 

With all his merry men. 

There did the knight from his palfrey light. 

And Robin it straight did see; 

And courteously he let down his hood. 

And bowd him upon his knee. 

R K 
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God save thee now, good Robin Hood, 

And all this thy company: 

Welcome, said Robin, thou gentle knight. 
Right welcome art thou to me. 

Then all onto that gentle kni^t, 

Thus Robin Hood he spake; 

What needeth thee to the green-wood, 

Thy journey, sir knight, to take ? 

Welcome,—but ^y so long away ? 

For cunningly it was planned 
By the abbot, and lord high justice, 

That they would have my land. 

Said Robin, hast thou thy land again ? 

Now tell the truth to me. 

Yea, the land is mine again, said the knight; 
For that I thank God and thee. 

It chanced I came to a wrestling place. 

Grieve not, 1 have been long. 

For a poor yeoman 1 chanced to help, 

On whom they put much wrong. 

For that good deed, said Robin Hood, 

Sir knight, I give thanks to thee: 

For he that lends a poor yeoman help. 

His friend will I ever be. 

Said the knight, I bring four hundred pound, 
Y'ou lent me, and I do owe: 

.\nd here are also twenty marks, 

For the kindness you did show. 
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Nay, before God, said Robin Mooil, 

Enjoy thine own for aye, 

Our Ladye, by her high-cellarer. 

She hath sent me all my pay. 

It were great shame to take it twice, 

Such shame as may not be: 

And by my troth, thou gentle knight. 
Welcome thou art to me. 

When Robin thus had told his tale. 

He laugh’d with meny cheer; 

Nay by my troth, then said the knight. 

Your money is ready here. 

O make to thyself good use tliereof. 

Thou gentle knight so free. 

Said Robin ; and be thou welcome 
Under my trystel tree. 

Now what are these bows, said Robin, 

These arrows so feather’d and fine ? 

They are but a poor present, said the knight. 
And I mean they should be thine. 

Come forth Little John, said Robin Hood, 

Go thou straight to my treasury. 

And bring me thence the four hundred pound 
The monk over-told to me. 

Said Robin, here take four hundred pound. 
Thou gentle knight and true: 

And buy thee a horse and harness good. 

And gild thy spurs anew. 
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If tlioo laclvst tlij ydii ig, rome agun^ 
Wlule Botin Hood doth lire, 

Bj BIT tiodi, dij ^peadbig A^tl wnt fiul. 
Wliile 1 hsfo ma^A to gbe. 

Tfame OHii isar hundred pound ogoj. 
The whidi 1 knt to diee: 

And ondke thjeelf no more so bare; 

This eoimad take of me. 

Thus did good Bohin the kni^t release 
£Ten from all his care: 

Maj God that sitteth in Hearen high. 
Grant ns as well to fiue. 
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And now the knight his leave hath ta en, 
And gone upon his way; 

And Robin Hood still in the green-wood, 
With his men tarried eveiy day. 

Now listen all ye gentlemen, 

And you shall quickly know, 

How the sheriff of Nottingham pix)claim’d 
A shooting with the l>ow; 

That choicest archers of the North, 

Should come upon a day: 

And they that are approved the best, 

The game shall bear away. 
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Wlio shooteth farthest fair and low, 

As it is archer's law, 

AU at a pair of goodly butts 
Under the green-wood shaw. 

An arrow, with shaft of silver white. 

Right good shall be his lot: 

With head and feathers of rich red gold. 

In England the like is not. 

When Robin Hood these tidings heard. 
Under his tiystel tree; 

He said, make ready ye strong young men, 
For this shooting I will see. , 

Make speed, make speed, my merry men all. 
For ye shall go with me. 

And I will prove the sheriff's faith. 

And know if true he be. 

And when their bows they all had bent. 

And their arrows feather’d free: 

Seven score of strong young men 
There stood at Robin’s knee. 

And when they came to Nottingham, 

The butts were fedr and long. 

And there was many a bold archer. 

That shot with bow so strong. 

But six, said Robin, shall shoot with me. 

The others shall keep my head. 

And stand by me with good bows bent. 

That treason we may not dread. 

V 
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The fourth outlaw that bent his bow, 
Himself it was Robin Hood: 

And the proud sheriff his shooting saw, 

As by the butt he stood. 

Robin Hood shot thrice about. 

And always Idt the wand; 

And so did likewise good Gilbert, 

He with the strong white hand. 

Little John, and stout Scathelock, 

Were archers among the first: 

And Little Mutch, and good Reynold, 

They would not be the worst. 

And when they all had shot about. 

These archers fair and good. 

Evermore still by far the best 
Among them was Robin Hood. 

Then that good arrow, for he was best. 
They did on him bestow : 

He took the gift right courteously; 

And to the green-wood would go. 

Then all cried out on Robin Hood, 

And great horns gan to blow; 

Woe with thee, treason, said Robin Hood, 
Full evil art thou to know. 

And woe to thee thou sheriff proud. 

Thus ill thy guest to greet: 

Far other than this thy promise was. 

In forest where we did meet. 
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Bat had 1 thee in the green-wood, 

Under my tiystel tree, 

A better pledge than thy Cedse oath, 

Now would I have of thee. 

Fall many a bow thereat was bent; 

And arrows fimt did glide. 

Many a kyrtle there was rent. 

And hart was many a side. 

No man could drive these outlaws back. 
Nor yet abide their cast, 

So strong their shot; but the sheriff's men 
They fled away full fieist 

When Robin Hood the ambush saw. 

In green-wood he fldn had been. 

Many an arrow there was shot. 

These companies between. 

And little John was hurt full sore, 

With an arrow in his knee. 

That neither could he go, nor ride. 

Piteous it was to see. 

O master, then said Litde John, 

If ever thou lovedst me. 

And for the love of that dear Lord 
That died upon a tree; 

And for my meed of service true. 

From the day it first began, 

O never let the proud sheriff 
Take me a living man. 
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But take thee out thy good brown sword, 

And smite thou off my head; 

And give me deep and deadly wounds, 

Until my life be fled. 

O I never could do that, John, 

Said Robin, nor see thee slain. 

For all the gold in England, 

Here heap'd before me plain. 

Said Little Mutch, forbid it God, 

That bare for us such smart. 

That God forbid, dear Little John, 

That you and we should part. 

Then up he took him on his back. 

And bare him well a mile; 

And many a time he laid him down. 

And shot another while. 

Not far there was within the wood, 

A castle, a strong abode: 

Double ditch’d it was about, 

And walled against the road. 

And there that gentle knight did dwell, 

Sir Richard of the Lee ; 

Whom Robin had befriended so, 

Under the green-wood tree. 

Robin Hood and all his band. 

He took in his castle then; 

O welcome be thou Robin Hood, 

Both thou and all thy men. 

8 8 
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I owe thee thanks for thy comfort. 

And for thy great oourie^. 

And of all thy noble kindness. 

Under the green-wood tree. 

No man I love in all this world. 

So much as 1 do love thee; 

And despite the sheriff of Nottingham, 
Ri^t safe thou here shalt be. 

Shut dose the gates, and draw the bridge. 
Let no man enter in; 

Make you ready and arm you well; 

Then man the walls within. 

This thing, good Robin, I promise thee. 
And by Saint Quinctin swear. 

Twelve days thou shalt abide with me. 

And well too shalt thou fiire. 

Boards were laid, and clothes were spread. 
Readily and anon: 

And Robin Hood and his merry men 
Well met, to feast are gone. 
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Listen all ye gentlemen. 

And hearken to my song: 

How the proud sheriff of Nottingham, 
With his men-atranns so strong, 


Full fast came to the high sheriff, 
The countiy up to rout; 

The knight's strong castle they beset, 
And all its walls about. 


The sheriff proud, he cried aloud. 
And said, thou traitor knight, 
Thou keepest here the king's enemy. 
Against his laws and right. 
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Then said the knight, 1 will avow. 
What I have done is right: 

Upon aU the lands that I possess. 

And as 1 am a true knight 

So wend je back upon your way, 

And speak no more to me. 

Till ye can show the king's will. 

What he shall say to thee. 

Small hope this forward answer 
Did to the sheriff bring: 

So forth he rode to London Town, 

AU to acquaint the king. 

And there he told him of the knight, 
And eke of Robin Hood; 

And also of his archers bold, 

That noble were, and good. 

He would avow what he had done. 

The outlaws would maintain. 

Set you at nau^t and rule the North, 
l?^th aU his might o^nd Tnain. 

Said the king, I wiU to Nottingham 
Within this fortnight go: 

And there wiU I take Robin Hood, 

And that false knight also. 

And go thou hence, proud sheriff. 

And as I bid, provide 

Archers enough and of the best. 

In the countiy far and wide. 
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The sheriff now had taken leave. 

And gone upon his way: 

And Robin Hood was in the green-wood, 
Upon a certain day. 

And Little John was sound and whole. 

Of the shot-wound in his knee. 

And betook him straight to Robin Hood, 
Under the green-wood tree. 

Robin Hood walks the forest free, 

Under the fresh green leaf: 

And the proud sheriff of Nottingham 
JHe knew it to his grief. 

So the sheriff faild of Robin Hood, 

Who might not be his prey; 

Then lay he in wait for the gentle knight. 
Both by the night and day. 

Ever he watch'd that gentle knight, 

Sir Richard of the Lee: 

As he went a-hawking, the river side. 
How his hawks would fly to see. 

There he took this gentle knight. 

All with a strong-armed band. 

And he took him home to Nottingham, 
Boimd both by foot and hand. 

The sheriff swore a full great oath. 

By him that died on tree. 

He had rather than a hundred pound. 

It had been Robin than he. 
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Then the Ladj of the gentle knight. 

The fiftirest is she and good: 

She hath set her upon her palfrey. 

And is ridden to the green-wood. 

And when she came to the green forest, 
Rol^ and all his men 

Found she under the green bough. 

For they were at home again. 

Now God thee save, good Robin Hood, 
And thy men so noble here: 

O Robin! a boon thou must giunt to me. 
For the love of our Ladye dear. 

Thou never wilt let my wedded lord 
Shamefully slain to be : 

He is £sst bound to Nottingham, 

And it's all through his love of thee. 

Anon, forthwith said Robin Hood, 

To the lady, now tell it me. 

What man is he hath ta'en your lord ? 

It is the proud sheriff, said she. 

It is the proud sheriff hath ta’en him, 
Alas! the truth I say: 

Nor is he now more than three miles 
Pass'd yet upon the way. 

Up then started Robin Hood, 

As one was mad and raved. 

Up and be quick my merry young men. 
For the knight he shall be saved. 
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And who this trouble forsaketh. 

By him that died on tree. 

And by him that all things maketh. 

No longer shall dwell with me. 

Big^t soon were many good bows bent. 

More than full seven score. 

Hedge nor ditch, they spared none. 

That ever was them before. 

I make mine avow, said Robin Hood, 

The knight I fain would see. 

And if I ever retake him. 

Reveng'd he soon shall be. 

And when they came to Nottingham, 

They walk'd bold up the street: 

And the proud sheriff of Nottingham, 

Right soon they chanc'd to meet. 

Bide where thou art, proud sheriff, he said. 
Abide, and speak with me; 

There be some tidings of our king, 

I would fain have of thee. 

1 have not been so fast a-foot, 

I tell thee these seven year; 

And I make a vow, thou proud sheriff. 
This travel shall cost thee dear. 

Then Robin Hood low he bent his bow. 

An arrow ho drew at will. 

And so he did the proud sheriff hit. 

That he lay on the ground full still. 
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And ere he could again arise. 

Up on his feet to stand. 

He smote off the sherifTs head with a blow. 
With a flourish of his bright brand. 

Ah! lie thou thm, thou dieriff {snoud. 

In eyfl thou didst thrive. 

And never ^ould man put trust in thee. 
Long as thou weit idive. 

His men drew oat their sharp brig^ swords. 
And about them laid so well. 

That soon they drove the sheriff's men. 

And by dozens to ground they felL 

Robin leaped up to the knight, and cut 
His bonds in twain; in his hand 

He put a good bow, and arrows keen. 

And bad him by him to stand. 

Knight, leave thy good horse behind thee. 
And learn thee to run with speed; 

And thou shalt with me to the green^wood. 
Through mire, moss, fen, and weed. 

Thou shalt abide in the green-wood. 

Where treason no ill can bring. 

Until the day that 1 get grace 
Of Edward our comely king. 
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The king he went to Nottingham, 

With knights in great array. 

With purpose to take that gentle knight, 

And Robin Hood, if he may. 

He ask^d of all the countiy round. 

What news of Robin Hood? 

And also of that gentle knight, 

That had his might withstood. 

And when the king acquainted was 
With all; into his hand. 

He seized whatever the knight possessed, 

Even to all his land. 

TT. 
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Thiou^ eveiy pass of Lancashire, 

He went both hr and near: 

Even as Cur as Plumpton Pai^ 

And miss'd full many deer. 

There where our king was wont to see 
Full many herds to lie. 

He could but see one only deer. 

Whose boms were broad and high. 

Then swore he by the Trinity, 

In wrath and great surprise: 

O would that I had Robin Hood, 

And could see him with these eyes. 

Who shall smite off that false knight's head. 
And bring it unto me, 

He shall have the land of the same knight. 
Sir Richard of the Lee. 

I give it him with my charter, 

And seal it with my hand. 

In merry England ever more. 

To have and hold that land. 

Then out and spoke a fair old knight. 

For worth and trust preferr’d: 

O my liege lord, O let me speak, 

Tho' it be but a word. 

There's not a man the country roimd. 

May have the knight’s Cur land. 

While Robin Hood can ride or run. 

And bear a bow in hand. 
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Right lucky if he keep his head. 

His peril plain to tell; 

O give it no man my lord the king, 

If ye do wish him well. 

Our comely king at Nottingham 
Dwelt more than half a year: 

Yet of Robin Hood, or where he dwelt, 
No tidings could he hear. 

Yet Robin Hood, went where he would, 
Alway by haugh and hill. 

And always kill’d the king’s fat deer. 

By leave of his own will. 

Then spake there out a forester. 

He stood by the royal knee: 

Now if ye would see Robin Hood, 

Take this device from me. 

Take five the best knights of your train. 
And of your purpose glad. 

Walk ye to yonder abbey down. 

And there like monks be clad. 

And I myself will lead the way. 

And Robin ye shall see: 

Or ere ye come to Nottingham, 

My head the forfeit be. 

Before ye come to Nottingham, 

I’ll bring you to that place. 

Where Robin Hood, if he be alive. 

Ye shall see fieu;e to face. 
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Full hastily the king was clad. 

And forth he went vdth speed: 

And every one of his five knights 
Came forth in monkish weed. 

Our king was clad above the rest, 

A broad hat on his crown. 

As if he had been a lord abbot. 

They rode up through the town. 

Stiff were the boots our king had on. 
And singing he rode away: 

His song, as he rode to the green>wood, 

“ The covent was clothed in gray.” 

His baggage and his sumpter horse 
Follow’d the king betimes: 

Till to the green-wood they came, a mile 
Under the leafy limes. 

And there they met with good Robin, 
Standing beside the way; 

And so did many a bold archer, 

It is the truth 1 say. 

Robin Hood he took the horse. 

On which the king did ride. 

And said, sir abbot, by your leave, 

Te must here awhile abide. 

We all be forest yeomen. 

Under the green-wood tree: 

We live by killing the king’s deer, 

Nor other means have we. 
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Ye have churches, and ye have rents, 

And wealth in plenty hold. 

And we pray you, for Saint Charity, 

Ye give us of your gold. 

And thus spake out our comely king. 
Readily thus spake he, 

I have brought no more to the green-wood 
But forty pound with me. 

For I have lain at Nottingham, 

This fortnight with our king; 

The more on lordings I have spent. 

The less with me I bring. 

No penny more than forty pound. 

Have I brought here with me. 

But had 1 so much as an hundred, 

I would give it all to thee. 

Robin he took the forty pound. 

And made of it two parts. 

Half he gave to his merry men. 

And bad them make glad their hearts. 

Said courteous Robin, this half to you. 

To spend, sir, I do bring; 

And we shall meet another day. 
Gramercy, said the king; 

Edward our king thee greeteth well. 

And hath sent to thee his seal; 

And biddeth thee come to Nottingham, 
To larry at meat and meal. 
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The royal summons then he took, 

And bad him plainly see; 

Robin his courteous manners knew. 

And bent to him his knee. 

I love no man in all the world. 

So well as 1 do my king: 

Welcome, my liege lord's seal, and thou 
Good monk that dost it bring. 

Sir abbot, for these thy tidings, 

To^y thou shalt dine with me. 

All for the love I bear my king, 

Under my tiystel tree. 

Then forth he led our comely king. 

And took him by the hand; 

And many a noble deer was slain. 

Upon the king's own land. 

Robin took a large good horn. 

And loud he 'gan to blow; 

Seven score of strong young men. 

Came running all in a row. 

Down they kneel’d'upon the knee 
Robin Hood before; 

And thus the king said to himself, 

And by Saint Austin swore, 

1 see a wondrous seemly sight; 
Methinketh by this sign. 

That hi9 men more at ki» bidding are. 
Than my men be at mine. 
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Drest was their dinner speedily, 

And to it they are gone; 

Who serv'd our king with all their might, 
Both Robin, and Little John. 

Anon before our royal king, 

Fat venison was set down. 

The good white bread, the good red wine. 
And the good fine ale and brown. 

Make thee good cheer, for Saint Charity, 
To the abbot Robin said. 

And for thy welcome tidings. 

Blessings lie on thy head. 

Now shalt thou see what life we lead. 

Ere home thou shalt depart: 

That so thou mayest inform our king. 

In his presence when thou art. 

Up then started all in baste. 

Their bows were smartly bent: 

Our king was never so sore aghast, 

For he knew not their intent. 

Up they set two rods apart. 

Their arrows were stout and strong. 

By fifty steps, then said our king. 

The distance is too long. 

On every side was a rose garland. 

They shot under shade of lime; 

Who misseth, said Robin, shall forfeit 
An arrow for every time. 
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He shall yield it to his master, 

Tho* it he ever so fine: 

And if there be one man I spare. 

May I never drink ale or wine. 

Each a good buffet on his head. 

As it was right they bore, 

And all that fell in Robin's lot. 

He smote them wondrons sore. 

And twice did Robin shoot his bow; 
Each time he cleav’d the wand. 

And so likewise did the good Gilbert, 
He of the good white hand. 

Little John, and stout Scathelock, 

For nothing would they spare: 

Robin smote them, of the garland 
When they faird, t’was archer's fsue. 

At the last shot that Robin shot. 

As his friends had fail'd before. 

So fail'd he of the garland. 

Three fingers short or more. 

Twas Gilbert then stood up and spake, 
And thus he 'gan to say; 

Good master Robin, your arrow is lost. 
Stand forth and take your pay. 

If it be so, said Robin Hood, 

It may no better be, 

I give thee my arrow, sir abbot. 

And piTthee, sir, serve thou me. 
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Said the king, it ill suiteth my order, 

And I say it by thy leave, 

Ever to smite a good yeoman, 

Lest I should make him grieve. 

O smite thee boldly, said Robin, 

And freely, thou hast my leave; 

Our king, as Robin spake the word. 

Folded he up his sleeve. 

And to Robin he gave such buffet. 

To the ground he never was nigher: 

I swear on my oath, said Robin, 

Thou art a stalwart friar. 

There’s pith in thy arm, said Robin, 

Thy shooting a foe might rue! 

Awhile the king stood, and Robin Hood, 

And looked each other through. 

Robin he looked our comely king 
Wistfully in the &ce. 

So did Sir Richard of the Lee, 

Then kneel’d down in that place. 

So all the outlaws, when they saw 
Hqw on their knees they fell. 

My lord the king of England, 

Now do I know you well. 

Mercy, said Robin, to our king. 

Under your trystel tree, 

I beg of thy grace and goodness. 

Both for my men and me. 

u u 
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Yea before God that maj us save^ 

I ask, said Robin then, 

Mercy of thee, mj lord the king. 

For me and all n^ men. 

Tea, before €k)d, thmi said the king. 
That grace reoeiTe firmn me: 

If that thon leare the greenrYiood, 
And all thy men with thee; 

And come all straight anlo my courts 
Thereat with me to dwell; 

Said Robin Hood, 1 do avow. 

It shall be so and well. 

I will betake me to your court. 

Your service will I see. 

And will bring with me of my men 
Seven score and three. 

But tho’ like I well your service. 

May I soon again be here, 

To do as I ever was wont to do. 

Shoot at the fat dun deer. 
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Hast thou any gi'een cloth, thus said the King, 
That thou \vilt sell to me ? 

Yea, have I in truth, said Robin, 

Thirty yards and three. 

Good Robin, replied the noble King, 

I do entreat you well, ' 

To me and all my company. 

Some of that cloth to sell. 

Aye troth will I, said Robin Hood, 

Or else a fool were I; 

For another day ye shall clothe me, 

And ere Christmas draweth nigh. 
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The king he hath c&st off his coat. 

And put on a garment gi*een, 

And every knight he did likewise; 

New clothed they soon were seen. 

When all were clad in Lincoln green. 

They cast away their gray: 

Now shall we go to Nottingham, 

So did king Edward say. 

Their bows were bent and forth they went. 
And loos’d was many a string. 

Towards the town of Nottingham, 

In honour of the king. 

Together Robin and the King 
Rode ever on the way. 

And as they went a shooting. 

Pluck buffet was their play. 

^lany a buffet won the King, 

That day of Robin Hood: 

Nor yet did Robin spare the King, 

But jiaid him quite as good. 

So help me, said our King, thy game 
Is hard to learn I fear; 

I should not get a shot of thee, 

Tho’ I should shoot a year. 

Now all the people of Nottingham, 
Amazed stood around, 

As nought they saw but mantles green. 
Covering all the ground. 
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O much I fear our King be slain, 

Each to the other said: 

If Robin come into this town, 

We all of us be dead. 

Full speedily all fled away, 

Both yeomen stout, and knaves, 

And old wives that could scarcely go. 
Hobbled away on staves. 

The King laugh'd loud and long, and all 
Came back as them he bad. 

And when they saw our comely King, 

In truth their hearts were glad. 

They ate and drank, and merry were. 

And sang their songs with glee. 

And then our comely King bespake 
Sir Richard of the Lee. 

He gave him back his land again, 

A good man bad him be: 

Then Robin thank'd our comely King, 

And bent to him his knee. 

Now but twelve months and three had pass'd. 
To court since Robin went: 

An hundred pounds, and vmges too, 

Of all his men he spent 

In every place where Robin came. 

He laid his silver down. 

Full freely, or for knight or squire, 

And gat him great reno^^n. 
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And hy the time the year was ont. 

No man had he but twain. 

Little John, and good Scathelock, 

That might with him remain. 

Now Robin saw young men to shoot. 

Full fair upon a day. 

And then, alas! cried Robin Hood, 

My wealth is gone away. 

Time was, I was an archer good. 

Full strong my shafts did fly ; 

In all merry England there was not thought 
One archer so good as I. 

Alas! alas! said Robin Hood, 

Alas and well-a-day, 

If I dwell longer with the king. 

My sorrow will me slay. 

Then uprose quickly Robin Hood, 

And to the King he went: 

My lord the King of England, 

Grant me my heart's content. 

A chapel I made in Bemysdale, 

That seemly is to see. 

It is to Saint Mary Magdalen, 

And there myself would be. 

For thought thereof, these seven nights past, 
I have not slept a wink: 

Neither for these seven days long, 

Could I or eat or drink. 
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My longing is for Bemysdale, 

And so would I be there, 

That I would walk with penance shirt 
Thither, and feet all bare. 

If it be so, then said the King, 

And may no better be: 

Seven nights will I give thee leave. 

Not longer, to dwell from me. 

Gramercy, lord, then Robin said. 

And set him on his knee. 

Bight courteously he took his leave. 

And to the green-wood went he. 

It was upon a merry mom. 

That he came to the green-wood. 

And the merry notes of the little birds. 
They to his heart were good. 

’Tis many a day, said Robin Hood, 

Since that I last was here; 

Longing have I a little while. 

To shoot at the fat dun deer. 

Robin slew a full great hart. 

His horn then he did blow. 

The sound of his horn the forest through, 
The outlaws aU did know: 

They gather’d them together straight. 
Within an arrow’s throw. 

Seven score of strong young men, 

Came ready in a row. 
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And &irlj they took off their hoods, 

And fairly bow'd the knee. 

And said, O welcome, our master. 

Under this green-wood tree. 

Then Robin he dwelt in the green-wood. 
Full two years and a score; 

And for all the fear of Edward, King, 
He would not leave it more. 

A wicked woman it was, I wis. 

That nigh was of his kin: 

The Prioress of Kyrkesly, 

She slew him to her sin. 

It was Sir Roger of Doncaster, 

This women did beguile. 

It was all for the love of him. 

She practised deadly wile. 

And oft as they together were, 

Their counsel was full ill. 

How best to do that deadly deed. 

And Robin Hood to kill. 

Now Robin in his place grew sick. 

And where he stood, he said. 

To-morrow I must to Kyrkesly, 

And skilfully be bled. 
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0 then Sir Roger of Doncaster, 

Bj the Prioress he lay. 

And there they betrayed Robin, 
Through their most wicked play. 

May Christ have mercy on his soul. 
That died upon the rood, 

For he was a noble outlaw. 

And to the poor was good. 
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Thi chancten inrestigated in the two following dissertations, 
bj Mr. Hone in his "Tear Book,*’ and bj Mr. Douce in 
his " Dliistrations of Shakspeare,” are so intimatelj connected 
with the histoiy of Robin Hood and his companions, that thl* 
enlarged edition would be incomplete without their insertion in 
this Appendix, notwithstanding the quotations giren from 
Mr. ToUet’s description of his painted glass window in p. 32 
sT 9eq^ and of Maid Marian pp. 41 to 43, in the preyioua notes 
and illustrations to Robin Hood’s life. Both Mr. Hone and 
Mr. Douce were such well-informed antiquaries, and deeply 
acquainted with the history, characters, manners, and customs 
of our ancestors, that it would be in rain almost to search 
further than they have done for elucidation upon these subjects. 
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DISSERTATION UPON 

THE MORRIS DANCE AND MAID MARUN, Ac. 


In the celebiated ancient window at the house of George Toilet, 
Esq., at Batlej, in Staffordshire, there are twelre panes of glass 
representing the May-pole and eleven characters in the morris- 
dance. 

The morris-dance, in which bells are gingled, or staves or 
swords clashed, was learned, says Dr. Johnson, by the Moors, 
and was probably a kind of Pyrrhick, or military dance. Blount 
says, " Moiisco, a Moor ; also a dance, so called, wherein there 
were usually five men, and a boy dressed in a girl’s habit, whom 
they called the Maid Marrian, or, perhaps, Morian, finom the 
Italian Morione, ahead-piece, because her head was wont to be 
gaily trimmed up. Common people call it a morris-dance.” 

The morris-dance is presumed by Mr. Peck to have been first 
bfougdit to England in the time of Edward III, when John of 
Gaunt returned from Spain, where he had been to assist Petro, 
king of Castile. He says, " This dance was usually performed 
abroad by an equal number of young men, who danced in their 
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ihirta, wHh ribtiids, and little bdls about their legs. But heie, 
in Kngfauid, they hare always an odd person besides, being a 
"boy dressed in a girl’s habit, whom th^ call Maid M a ri a n, an 
old fisrorite chaiacter in the qpari.” The nuHnis-danoe became 
introdneed into the May-games^ in whidi there was fonneriy a 
king and queen of the May: sobseqiienily, it appears, the king 
of the May was disused, and Maid Maiim was sole sovereign, 
or queen of the May. 

Mr. Douce observes, in a dissertation on the andent Knglish 
moreis-danoe;, at the end of his " Illustrations of Shakqieare, 
and of Ancient Manners,” that both English and foreign glos¬ 
saries uniformly ascribe the origin of this dance to the Moors ; 
althou^ the genuine Moorish, or Morisco dance, was, no doubt, 
very different firom the European morris. Strutt cites a passage 
firom the play of " Yariefy, 1549,” in which the Spanish morisco 
is mentioned: and this, Mr. Douce adds, not only shows the 
legitima <7 of the term morris, but that the real and unoor- 
rupted Moorish dance was to be found in Spain, where it still 
continues to delight both natives and foreigners under the name 
of the Fandango. The Spanish morris was also danced at 
puppet-shows, by a person habited like a Moor, with castagnets; 
and Junius has informed us that the morris dancers usually 
blackened their faces with soot, that they might the better pass 
for Moors. Having noticed the corruption of the **Pyrrkioa 
SaUatuF of the ancients, and the unoorry^pUd morris danee^ as 
practised in France about the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, Mr. Douce says, " It has been supposed that the monia 
dance was first brought into England in the time of Edward 
III, when John of Gaunt returned from Spain, but it is mudi 
more probable that we had it from our Gallic neighbours, or 
even from the Flemings. Few if any vestiges of it can be traced 
b^ond the reign of Henry YII, about which time, and par¬ 
ticularly in that of Henry YIII, the churchwardens’ accounta 
in several parishes afford materials that throw much light on 
the subject, and show that the morris dance made a very con* 
siderable figure in the parochial festivals.—We find also,” Mr. 
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Douce continues, ^'that other festivals and ceremonies had their 
morris ; as holy Thursday ; the Whitsun ales ; the bride ales, 
or weddings; and a sort of play or pageant, called the Lord of 
Misrule. Sheriffs, too, had their morris dance.—It is by no 
means clear that, at any time, Robin Hood and his companions 
were conttUuefU characters in the morris.’* 

Shakspeare makes mention of an English whitsun morrice 
dance, in the following speech of the dauphin in Henry Y. 

** No, with no more, than if we heard that England, 

Were busied with a whitsun morrice daunce.** 

The following description of a morris dance occurs in 
^^Gohbe’s Prophecies, his Signes and Tokens, his Madrigalls, 
Questions and Answers, 1614.” 

It was my hap of late, by chance, 

To meet a country morris dance, 

When, cheefest of them all, the foole, 

Plaied with a ladle- 

When every younger shak't his bells— 

And fine maid Marian, with her smoile. 

Skew’d how a rascall plaid the roile; 

But, when the hobby-horse did wihy. 

Then all the wenches gave a tiby : 

But when they gan to shake their boxe. 

And not a goose could catch a foxe, 

The piper then put up his pipes. 

And all the woodcocks looked like snipes, &c. 

In Ootgrave’s “ English Treasury of Wit and Language, 
1655,” we read,— 

How they become the morris, with whose bells 
They ring all in to Whitson ales, and sweat 
Through twenty scarfii and napkins, till the hobby-horse 
Tire, and the maid Marian, resolv’d to jelly. 

Be kept for spoon-meat 

In relating particulars concerning morris dancing, reference 
must be had to a circumstantial and mirthful tract, printed 
in 1609, entitled Old Msg of Hebefordshire, for a Matd 
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Maeian, and Hertford Towne for a Morris Bauncr; or, 
Twrlte Morris Dauhcers in Uertfordahire of twklyr hun- 

DRRl) TRABS OLD.” 

To proceed ordeiij,—sfier the title-page comes the following 
dedkadon.—^ To that renowned 0z4each, Old Hall^ Tabortr 
of Hertfordekire, and to hie moot inoineStU, weather-beaten, Kut- 
BROWNE Taber, being alreadie old and sound, threescore yeares 
and upward^To thee (old Hall), that for thy Age and Art 
mightest bane cored an Oze that was eaten at Saint Quintins, 
that for thy warlike musicke mightest haoe strucke np at 
Bollen, when great Drummes wore broken heades, thy little 
oontinoall Taber, had been enough to haoe put spirit into all 
the Souldiers: now Tweire-pipe that famous Southien Taberer 
with the Cowleyan windpipe, who for whuling hath been famous 
through the Globe of the world, did neuer gain such renowne 
and credite by his pipe and Taber, as thou (old Hedl) by striking 
up to these twelue hundred yeares Moris-dannoers: nor art 
thou alone (sweet Hall) a most exquisite Tabm'-man, but an 
excellent Oxe>leach, and canst pleasure thy neighbourB. The 
people of Herefordshire are beholding to thee, thou giuest the 
men light hearts by thy Pype, and the women light heeles by 
thy Taber: 0 wonderful Fyper, 0 admirable Taber-man, make 
use of thy worth, euen after death, that art so funously worthy 
in thy life, both for thy age, skill, and thy ynbruixed Taber, who 
these threescore yeares has kept—sound and yncrackt—^neither 
lost her first Toioe, or her fitshion: once for the Countryes 
pleasure that Bohemian Zisoa, who at his death gaue 

his Souldiers a strict command, to flea his skin oH, and couer a 
Drum with it, that aihre and dead, he might sound like a terror 
in the eares of his enemies : so thou, sweete Hertford Hall, be¬ 
queath in thy last wUl thy Yelom-spotted skin, to couer Tabors: 
at the sound of which to set all the shires a dauncing.” 

After this merry dedication, the account begins thus jocund¬ 
ly :—^The courts of kings for stately measures : the city for 
light heels, and nimble footing: the country for shuffling dances: 
western men for gambols : Middlesex men for tricks aboue 
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ground : Essex men for the hay : Lancashire for hornpipes: 
Worcestershire for bagpipes: but Herefordshire for a morris 
dance, puts down, not only ail Kent, but very near (if one had 
line enough to measure it) three quarters of Christendom. 
Neuer had Saint Sepulchres a treuer ring of bells : neuer did 
any silk-weauer keep brauer time with the knocke of the heel: 
neuer had the dauncing horse a better tread of the toe : neuer 
could Beuerley fur giue money to a more sound taborer, nor 
euer had Robin Hood a more deft Mayd-Marian.** 

Thus much for the honor of Herefordshire. The preceding 
paragraphs afford a specimen of the orthography, and the 
succeeding extracts, duly abbreviated, or with the spelling 
modernized, will give a fair notion of this remarkable perform¬ 
ance :—** Understand therefore—that in the merriest month of 
the year, which last did take his leave of us, and in that month, 
as some report, lords went a Maying,—the spring brought forth, 
just about that time, a number of knights, esquires, and gal¬ 
lants, of the best sort, from many parts of the land, to meet 
at a horse-race near Hereford, in Herefordshire. The horses 
having, for that year, run themselves well nigh out of breath, 
wagers of great sums, according to the fashion of such pastimes, 
being won and lost, and the sports growing to the end, and 
shutting up, some wit, riper than the rest, fed the stomachs of 
all men, then and there present, with desire and expectation of 
a more fresh and lively meeting in the same place, to be per¬ 
formed this year of 1609. The ceremonies which their meeting 
was to stand upon were these, that every man should engage 
himself, under his hand, to bring, this present year, to the place 
appointed, running horses for the race, cocks of the game, to 
maintain battles, &c., with good store of money, to fly up and 
down between those that were to lay wagers. He that first gave 
fire to this sociable motion, undertook to bring a hMy~kar%e to 
the race, that should outrun all the nags which were to come 
thither, and hold out in a longer race.” 

When the time arrived—Expectation did within few days 
make Hereford town show like the best peopled dty. Inns were 
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lod^mgs for lor4s : Baacia and Philmon** house (h»d it stood 
these) woold hare beea taken for a knight- The stieets 
s w ai n i e J with people—staiiiig and jojfoDj welooming whole 
Waries of gallantf, who CMse hnwc^ flo^mg on horse-bock, 
like so Banj Iws^ a d i enUu cra. Both made her waters to boil 
1^ and swdl fike o spring-tide, witit the OTesflowing of her 
own teen, to see her dearest guests leoTO her, fur the lore of a 
hone-iaee at Hereford,—the mnnher of them bmng at least 
two or three h andled. Amongst asanj of the better ranks, 
these marrhed with the foremost;—lord Herbert, of Ragland, 
sir Thomas (Sommet, Charies Some rs et ^ eosmt Anmdel’s two 
soot, sir Edward Swift, sir Thomas Mildcmaj, sirBobortTaxl^, 
sir Robert Cbrej, sir John Phi^Mt, sir Ed. Lewes, sir Francis 
Laeon, sir Jasmt Scudamore, sir Thomas Cornwall, sir Robert 
Boderham, sir Thomas Rnssell, sir — Bascairile, nr Thomas 
Conisl^, sir George Chute.—^These were hot a small handful to 
those rich heaps that there were gathered together. But bj 
these, that had the honor to be the leaders, you may guess what 
numbers were the followers.** 

At the appMnted day "there was as much talking, and as 
much prepaiadon, for the hobb y - k o n e prcnnised the last year, 
as about dietmg the fiurest gdding this year upon whose head 
the heaviest wagers were laid.—^To perform a race of greater 
length, of greater labor, and yet in shorter time, and by feeble, 
unexercised, and miapt creatures, that would be an honor to 
him that undcrtoc^ it, that would be to Herefordshire a glory, 
albeit it might seem an impossibili^.—Age is nobody, in trials 
of the body, when youth is in place; it gives the other the 
bucklers: it stands and gives aim, and is content to see youth 
act, while age sits but as a spectator, because the one does hut 
study and play over the parts, which the other hath discharged 
in this great and troublesome theatre. It was therefore now 
plotted to lay the scene in age, to have the whole comedy 
presented, fisthers to be the acton, and beardless boys the 
spectaton. Sophocles, because he was accused of imbedli^ 
and dotage, should rehearse his (Edipus Coloneus, while the 
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senate, and his own wild>brain sons, stood by, and were the 
audience ; and, to set out this scene with mirth as well as 
with wonder, the state of the whole act was put into a morris- 
dance.*' 

Now, then, to set forth these performers and their show—as 
nearly as may be in the language of the old narrator— 

THE MORRIS Aim ITS OFFICERS. 

Two muncuiM were appointed to strike up, and to give the 
alarm: the one of them {Squire of Hereford) was a squire 
bom, and all his sons squires in their cradles. His instru¬ 
ment, a treble violin, upon which he played any old lesson that 
could be called for : the division he made on the strings being 
more pleasing than the diapason. In skill he outshines blind 
Moone, of London, and hath outplayed more fiddlers than now 
sneak up and down into all the taverns there. They may all 
call him their father, or, if you reckon the years rightly which 
are scored upon his head, the musician's grandsire, for this 
tuneable mjuire is 108 years old." Next to him went old 
Harrie Rudge^ the taborer. This was old HaU of Hereford ; 
the waits of three metropolitan cities make not more music 
than he can with his pipe and tabor, if, at least, his head be 
hard-braced with nappie ale. This noble old HaRy seeing 
that Apollo was both a fidler and a quack-salver, being able to 
cure diseases, as well as to harp upon one string, would needs 
be free of two companies as well (that is to say), the sweet 
company of musicians, and that other, which deals in salves 
and plasters; for he both beats a tabor with good judgment, 
and (with better) can help an ox if he find himself ill at ease. 
The wood of this old HaWe tabor should have been made a 
pail to carry water in, at the beginning of king Edward the 
sixth's reign: but Ecdly being wise, because he was even then 
reasonably well stricken in years, saved it from going to the 
water, and converted it, in those days, to a tabor. So that his 
tabor hath made batchelors and lasses dance round about the 
May pole threescore summers, one after another in order, and 
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is jet not worm-eaten. And noble Hall himself hath stood (like 
an oak) in all storms, bj the space of fourscore and seventeen 
winters, and is not jet falling to the ground.** 

Whiffltrs. —The marshals of the field were four: these had 
DO great stomach to dance in the morris, but took upon them 
the ofiice of whifflers. 1. Thomag Price of Glodacke, a subsidj 
man ; and one upon whose cheeks age had written 105 years. 
2. Thcmae Androe of Begger Weston, a subsidy man ; for he 
carried upon his back the weighty burden of 108 years, and 
went away with them lightly. 3. William Edwarde of Boden- 
ham (his name is in the king's books likewise), and unto him 
had time also given the use of 108 years: and, besides the 
blessings of so many years, the comfort of a young wife, and, 
by that wife, a child of six years old. 4. John Sandere of Wol¬ 
ford, an ironworker; the hardness of which labor carried him 
safely over the high hill of old age, where she bestowed upon 
him 102 years.—These four whifUrgy casting up what all their 
days which they had spent in the world could make, found 
that they amounted to 423 years ; so that if the rest of their 
dancing brother-hood had come short of their account, and 
could not (eveiy man) make up one hundred years, these offered 
were able to lend them three-and-twenty years; but the others 
had enough of their own, and needed not to borrow of any 

man., 

See how the morrig-dancerg bestir their legs. Lift up your 
eves, leap up behind their heads that stand before you, or else 
get upon stalls, for 1 hear their bells, and behold, here they 
come.— 

1. Of twdve in the whole team, the foreman was Jameg 
Tomkingy of Lengerren, a gentleman by birth, neither loved of 
fortune, nor hated of her; for he was never so poor as to be 
pitied, nor ever so rich as to be envied; when fourscore and 
eighteen years old he married a wife of two-and-fifty years old; 
^ she brought him a child that is now eight years old (living), 
the father himself having now the glass of his life running to 
fill up the full number of 106 yeares.** 
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2. After him comes, lustily dancing, John WiUiSy of Dor- 
mington, a bone-setter, his dancing fit to his weight of ninety- 
seyen years. “ His purpose in being one of the Morris was 
both honest and charitable ; for he bestowed his person upon 
them, with intent to he ready at hand if any dislocation should 
be wrought upon any joynt in his old companions by fetching 
lofty tricks—^which by all means possible they were sworn to 
avoid.” 

3. Room for little Dick PhillipCy of Middleton—how nimbly 
he shakes his heels ! Well danced, old heart of oak ; and yet, 
as little as he seems, his courage is as big as the hobby-horses, 
for the fruits of his youth, gathered long agon, are not yet 
withered. His eldest son is at this present four score years of 
age, and his second son may now reckon three score; at our 
lady-day last he made up the years of his life just 102. 

4. Now falls into his right place WiUiam Waitony of Marden, 
with 102 years at his heels. He was an old fisher; and of a 
clean man, an excellent fowler.” 

5. Here slips in WiUiam MossCy who, contrary to his name, 
had no moss at his heels. He bears the age of 106. 

6. Now cast your eyes upon Thomas Winne^y of Holmer, an 
honest subsidy man, dwelling close by the town. He dances 
with 100 years about him, wheresoever he goes, if the church 
yard and cramp take him not.” 

7. But how like you John LacCy of Madley, a tailor, and an 
excellent name for it ? In his youth he was a hosier—^bom 
before the dissension between cloth breeches andvelvet breeches; 
he carries four score and seventeen summers about him, and 
faine would borrow three years of James Tomkins [the fore¬ 
man] to make him an hundred ; and James may very well 
spare them, and yet leave three toward the interest.” 

8. But what say you to John Cardess f " You let him passe 
by you, and seem as careless as he, a man of four score and 
sixteen at Midsummer next; he hath been a dweller in Homlacie 
three score years and two, and known to be a tall man, till now 
he begins to be crooked, but for a body and a beard he becomes 
any Moriis in Christendom.” 
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9. At the heels of him follows his fellow William MaiOy of 
E^ton, an old soldier, and now a lustj laborer and a tall 
mam ‘‘ Forty years since, being grievously wounded, he carried 
his liver and his lights home half a mile, and you may still put 
your finger into them but for a thin skin over them; and 
f<w all these storms he arrives at four score and seventeen, and 
dances merrily.” 

10. But look you who comes— ^ John Hunt, the Hobby- 
Horse, wanting but three of an hundred, *twere time for him 
to forget himself, and sing but 0, nothing but 0, the hMyJwroe 
u forgotten; the Maid*Marian, following him, offers to lend 
him seven years more, but if he would take up ten in the hun¬ 
dred his company are able to lend them.” 

11. But now give way for the Maid Mariay, old Meg 
Goodwin, the famous wench of Erdistand, of whom Master 
Weaver, of Burton, that was four score and ten years old, was 
wont to say, she was twenty years older than he, and he died 
ten years since. This old Meg was at Prince Arthur's death, 
at Ludlow, and had her part in the dole; she was three score 
years (she saith) a maid, and twenty years otherwise, that*s 
what you will, and since hath been thought fit to be a Maid- 
marian—at the age of 120.” 

12. Welcome John Mando —he was bom at Cradly, a very 
good two hand sword man, of the age of 100, on black Monday 
last, and serves in place of Morgan Deede, who climbs to that 
age within four years, here present dwelling in the town, but^ 
he has a great desire to keep his bed and be spared. 

These eighteen persons, the fidler, the taborer, the four 
whifflers, and the twelve dancers in this morris, carried about 
them 1837 years. " And for a good wager it were easy to find, 
in Herefordshire, four hundred persons more, within three yean 
over or under an hundred years ; yet the shire is no way four 
and twenty miles over.” 

For the hishion observed amongst the musicians and the 
habit of the dancers, take a view of both. ‘^The musicians and 
the twelve dancers, had long coats of the old fashion, high 
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sleeves gathered at the elbows, and hanging sleeves behind ; 
the stuff, red buffin, striped with white, girdles with white, 
stockings white, and red roses to their shoes ; the one six, a 
white jews cap with a jewel, and a long red feather; the other, 
a scarlet jews cap, with a jewel and a white feather ; so the 
hobby-horse, and so the maid-marian was attired in colours; 
the whifflers had long staves, white and red.—^After the dance 
was ended, divers courtiers that won wagers at the race, took 
those colours and wore them in their hats.” 

THE SPEECH BEFORE THE MORRIS. 

Ye servanto of our mighty king. 

That came firom court one hundred mile 
To see our race, and sport this spring; 

Ye are welcome, that is our country stile, 

And much good do you, we are sorry 
That Hertford hath no better for you. 

A horse, a cock, tnunsents, a bull, 

Frimero, gleek, hazard, munchance ; 

These sports through time are grown so dull. 

As good to see a Morris dance; 

Which sport was promised in jest, 

But paid as truly as the rest, 

A race (quoth you) behold a race. 

No race of horses but of men. 

Men born not ten miles from this place, 

Whose courses outrun hundreds ten. 

A thousand years on ten men’s backs. 

And one supplies what other lacks. 

LENVOY. 

This is the Lenvoy (you may gather) 

Gentlemen, yeomen, grooms, and pages. 

Lets pray. Prince Hetury and his father 
May outlive all these ten men’s ages. 

And he that mocks this application. 

Is but a knave past reformation. 
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After this speech, ‘‘old Hall struck up, and the Morris- 
dancers fell to footing, whilst the whifflers in their office made 
room fix’ the hobbj-horse.** 

The nanatiye concludes, bj enquiring —^ And how do you 
like this Morris-dance of Herefordshire 9 Are they not brare 
old youths ? Hare they not the right footing, the true tread, 
comely lifting up one 1^, and active bestowing of the other. 
Kemp’s morris to Norwich* was no more to this than a gaillaird. 
on a common stage, at the end of an old dead comedy, is to a 
coranto danced on the ropes. Here is a dozen of younkers, that 
have hearts of oak at four score years, backs of steel at four 
score and ten, ribs of iron at a hundred, bodies sound as bells, 
and healthful (according to the Russian proverb) as an ox, 
when they are travelling down the hill, to make that 120. 
These showed in their dancing, and moving up and down, as if 
Mawlbome hills,t in the very depth of winter—all their heads 
covered with snow—shook and danced at some earthquake. 
Shall any man lay blame on these good old fathers, because at 
such years they had not spent all their wild oats 9 No, we 
commend (as TuUy saith) a young man, that smells somewhat 
of the old signior, and can but counterfeit gravity in his 
cheeks; and shall we not heave up with praises an old man, 
that at 108 years end, can rake his dead embers abroad, and 
show some coals of the lusty Juvci\tiu glowing in him even 
then 9 Such an old madcap deserves better to be the stuffing 
of a chronicle, than Charing Cross does for loosing his rotten 
head, which (through age being wind shaken) fell off, and was 
trod upon in contempt. Were old Stowe alive, here were 
taboring work enough for his pen; but, howsoever, so memo¬ 
rable a monument of man shall not wither in oblivion, if the 
sweet April showers, which drop from the Muses* water, can 
make it grow up and flourish.—A dishonor were it to poets 
and all pen-men, if acts of this worth should not encomias- 
tically be celebrated and recorded.—Oh! if all the people in 


• Another Morris-dance of ancient celebrity, 
f Malvern Hills, visible from Hereford. 
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the kingdom should hare their days stretched out to the length 
of these men, clerks and sextons might go and hang themselves 
in the bell ropes ; they would have cold doings : prodigal heirs 
might beg, they should hardly find an almanac that would tell 
them when their lands should come to their hands by the death 
of their fathers, for they themselves would have white beards 
before they could arrive at their full age. It were no hoping 
after dead men’s shoes, for both upper leather and soles would 
be worn out to nothing. As great pity it were (0 old Margaret^ 
or rather new MaydrMarion) that all men’s wives (especially 
those that like dutch-watches have alarums in their mouths) 
should last so long as thou hast done : how would the world be 
plagued ?—Alas! what do I see 7 Hold Tahorer ! stand Hobby- 
horoe ! Mitrris-dancers lend us your hands! Behold one of 
the nimble-legged old gallants is by chance fallen down, and is 
either so heavy, so weary, so inactive of himself, or else five of 
his fellows are of such little strength, that all their arms are 
put under him, as levers, to lift him up, yet the good old boys 
cannot set him on his feet. Let him not lie for shame, you that 
have, all this while, seen him dance, and though he be a little 
out of his part, in the very last act of all, yet hiss at nothing— 
but rather— Summi Jovis oauM filavditey 


After a lapse of two centuries we find like liveliness, in like 
old age, in the same county. Mr. Brand states, that a few years 
ago, a May game, or morris dance, was performed by the fol¬ 
lowing eight men, in Herefordshire, whose ages, computed 
together, amounted to 800 years: J. Corley, aged 109 ; Thomas 
Buckley, 106; John Snow, 101; John Edey, 104 ; George 
Bail^, 106; Joseph Medbury, 100; John Medbury,95; Joseph 
Pidgeon, 79. 

It must be borne in mind, as before stated, that, however 
the morris-dance may be treated as a part of the May-sports, 
it is only an interpolation upon those gambols, and is, of 
itself, an entirely distinct merriment. It was also intro- 
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duced at other festivals, and danced separately, as may still 
be seen, although much reduced, and deprived of its diief 
characters, in many parts of the oountiy. 

Parishes had their established morris-dancers, and sometimes 
lent the dresses of the dancers to the neighbouring parishes. 
In a rare tract, of the time of queen Elizabeth, called, Plaine 
Peroevall the PeaoeHoaker of England,’* mention is made of 
" a stranger, which, seeing a quintessence (beside the foole and 
the maid Morian) of all the picked youth, strained out of a 
whole endship, footing the morris about a may-pole, and he 
not hearing the minstrelsie for the fiddling, the tune for the 
sound, nor the pipe for the noise of the tabor, bluntly de- 
maunded if they were not all beside themselves, that they 
so lip’d and skip’d without an occasion.” 

Mr. Toilet, in his account of the morris-dancers upon his 
window, describes his maid Marian, as queen of the May, 
(No. 2), having a golden crown on her head, and in her left 
hand a red pink, as an emblem of summer. Her vesture was 
once fashionable in the highest degree. Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of Henry VII, was married to James, king of Scot¬ 
land, with the crown upon her head, and her hair hanging 
down. Betwixt the crown and the hair was a very rich coif, 
hanging down behind the whole length of the body. This 
simple example explains the dress of this maid Marian's head. 
Her coif is purple, her surcoat blue, her cuffs white, the skirts 
of her robe yellow, the sleeves of a carnation colour, and her 
stomacher red, with a yellow lace in cross bars. In Shaks- 
peare’s play of Heniy Till, Anne Boleyn, at her coronation, 
is in her hair or, as Holinshed says, her hair hanged down, 
but on her head she had a coif, with a circlet whovtt it, full of 
rich stones. 

After the Morris degenerated into a piece of coarse buffoonery, 
and Maid Marian was personated by a clown, this once elegant 
Queen of May obtained the name of Malkin.” Bishop Percy 
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and Mr. Steevens agree in making Maid Marian the mistress 
of Robin Hood. “ It appears from the old play of ^ The Down¬ 
fall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon,’ 1601,” says Mr. Steevens, 
that Maid Marian was originally a name assumed by Matilda, 
the daughter of Robert Lord Fitzwalter, while Robin Hood 
remained in a state of outlawry:— 

Next 'tis agreed (if thereto shee agree) 

That fiure Matilda henceforth change her name : 

And, while it is the chance of Robin Hoode 
To live in Sherewodde a poor outlaw’s life, 

She by Maide Marian's name be only call’d. 

Mat I am contented: reade on. Little John : 
Henceforth let me be nam’d Maide Marian.*' 

This lady was poisoned by King John at Dunmow Priory, after 
he had made several fruitless attempts on her chastity. Drayton 
has written her legend.” 

In Shakerley Marmion’s Antiquary,” act 4, is the following 
passage : A merry world the while, my boy and I, next Mid- 
sommer Ale, 1 may serve for a fool, and he for Maid Marrian.” 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV, Part 1, A. iii. sc. 3, speaks of Maid Marian 
in her degraded state. It appears by an extract in Lysons’s 
Environs of London, that in the reign of Henry VIII, at King- 
ston-upon-Thames, the character was performed by a woman 
who received a shilling each year for her trouble. 

But Mr. Douce considers this stoiy as a dramatic fiction: He 
says, None of the materials that constitute the more authentic 
history of Robin Hood prove the existence of such a character 
in the shape of his mistress. There is a pretty French pastoral 
drama of the eleventh or twelfth century, entitled Ze Jew du 
herger et de la hergh^, in which the principal characters are 
B4ibin and Marion^ a shepherd and shepherdess. The great 
intercourse between the countries might have been the means 
of importing this name amidst an infinite variety of other 
matters; and there is, indeed, no other mode of accoimting for 
the introduction of a name which never occurs in the page of 
English Histoiy. The story of Robin Hood was, at a very 
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earljr period, of a dramatic cast; and it was perfectly natural 
that a principal character should be transferred from one drama 
to another. It might be thought, likewise, that the English 
Robin deserved his Marian as well as the other. The circum¬ 
stance of the French Marian being acted by a boy contributes 
to support the above opinion ; the part of the English character 
having been personated, though not always, in like manner.** 

Mr. Toilet describes a character upon his window as in the 
full clerical tonsure, with a chaplet of white and red beads in 
his right hand (No. 3) ; and, expressive of his professed humility, 
his eyes are cast upon the ground. His corded girdle and his 
russet habit denote him to be one of the Franciscan order, or 
one of the Grey Friars. His stockings are red, his red girdle is 
ornamented with a golden twist, and with a golden tassel. At 
his girdle hangs a wallet for the reception of provision, the only 
revenue of the mendicant orders of religious, who were named 
Walleteers, or Budget-bearers. Mr. Steevens supposes this 
Morris Friar designed for Friar Tuck, chaplain to Robin Hood, 
as King of May. Mr. Douce says : There is no veiy ancient 
mention of this person, whose history is very uncertain. Dray¬ 
ton has thus recorded him, among other companions of Robin 
Hood 

Of Tuck, the merry Friar, which many a sermon made 

In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and their trade. 

Polyolb. SongxxvL 

He is known to have formed one of the characters in the May 
Games during the reign of Heniy YUI, and had been probably 
introduced into them at a much earlier period. From the 
occurrence of this name on other occasions, there is good reason 
for supposing that it was a sort of generic application for any 
firiar, and that it originated from the dress of the order, which 
was tucked or folded at the waist by means of a cord or girdle. 
Thus Chaucer, in his Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, says 
of the Reve :— 

Ttuhtd he was, as in a frere aboute 
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and he describes one of the friars in the Sompnour*s Tale:— 
With sorippe and tipped staff, ytueked hie. 

This friar maintained his situation in the Morris under the 
reign of Elizabeth, being thus mentioned in Warners Albion*s 
England:— 

Tho* Robin Hood, liell John, JHer Intake, and Marian, deftly play: 

but is not heard of afterwards. In Ben Jonson’s Masque of 
Gipsies, the clown takes notice of his omission in the dance.** 
The friar's coat, as appears from the parish accounts of King- 
ston-upon-Thames was generally of russet. In an ancient 
drama, called the play of Robin Hood, Tezy proper to be played 
in May games, a friar, whose name is Tuck, is one of the prin¬ 
cipal characters. He comes to the forest in search of Robin 
Hood, with an intention to fight him, but consents to become 
chaplain to his lady. 


The Foole of the Morris Dance, in Mr. Tollet*s window, 
(No. 12), he speaks of as the counterfeit fool, that was kept in 
the royal palace, and in all great houses, to make sport for the 
family. Mr. Toilet’s fool appears with all the badges of that 
ofiice; the bauble in his hand and a coxcomb hood, with asses 
ears, on his head. The top of the hood rises into the form of 
a cock’s neck and head, with a bell at the latter. Minshew’s 
Dictionary, 1627, under the word cock's comb, observes, that 
"natural idiots and fools have [accustomed] and still do accus- 
tome themselves to weare in their cappes cocke’s feathers, or 
a hat with the necke and head of a cocke on the top, and a bell 
thereon.” The hood of Mr. Toilet’s fool is blue, guarded or 
edged with yellow at its scalloped bottom; the doublet red, 
striped across, or rayed with a deeper red, and edged with 
yellow; the girdle yellow: the left-aide hose yellow, with a 
red shoe ; and the right-side hose blue, soled with red leather. 
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Sciilei, Stokeslej, and Little John appear to have been 
Robin Hood*i companions, from the following old ballad:— 

1 hare heard talk of Robin Hood, 

Derry, Derry, Deny down. 

And of bme Ltttfe JMa, 

Of Friar Tittk and IPaff Reorlet, 
fil d W t y and Maid liarrian. 

Hey down, &c. 

In the parish accounts of Kingston-upon-Thames is an entry 
for Little John’s cote." Mr. Douce says, Little John is 
first mentioned, together with Robin Hood, by Fordun, the 
Scottish Historian, who wrote in the fourteenth century, and 
who speaks of the celelmtion of the story of these persons in 
the theatrical performances of his time, and of the minstrels’ 
songs relating to them, which he says the common people pre¬ 
ferred to all other romances.’’ 


The Tabora* of the Morris Dance in Mr. Toilet’s window is 
represented as No. 9. To prore this figure to be Tom the 
Piper, Mr. Toilet cites Mr. Steevens’ quotation of these lines 
from Drayton’s third edogue:— 

Myself abofe Tom Piper to adranoe. 

Who so besdrs him in the Morris dance 
For penny wage. 


He adds, that his tabor, tabor-stick, and pipe, attest his pro¬ 
fession ; the feather in his cap, his sword, may denote him 
to be a squire-minstrel, or a minstrel of the superior order. 
Chaucer says, ^ Minstreb used a red hat,” and in the window 
Tom Piper’s bonnet is red, freed, or turned up with yellow, 
somediing like red muffetees at his wrists, over his doublet is a 
red garment, like a short cloak with arm-holes, and with a 
yellow cape, his hose red, and garnished across and perpen- 
dicnlariy on the thighs, with a narrow yellow lace : his shoes 


are brown. 
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The Hobby-horse, No. 5, Mr. Toilet is induced to think, is 
the king of the May, as figured in his window, from the crimson 
foot-cloth fretted with gold, the golden bit, the purple bridle, 
with a golden tassel, and studded with gold, the man’s purple 
mantle with a golden border, which is latticed with purple, his 
golden crown, purple ci^, with a red feather and with a golden 
knop. ** Our Hobby,” he adds, ‘‘is a spirited horse of paste-board, 
in which the master dances and displays tricks of legerdemain, 
such as the threading of the needle, the mimicking of the 
whigh-hie, and the daggers in the nose, drc., as Ben Jonson, 
edit. 1756, toI. i. p. 171, acquaints us, and thereby explains the 
swords in the man’s cheeks. What is stuck in the horse’s mouth 
I apprehend to be a ladle, ornamented with a ribbon. Its use 
was to receive the spectators’ pecuniazy donations.—The colour 
of the hobby horse is a reddish white, like the beautiful blossom 
of the peach-tree. The man’s coat, or doublet, is the only one 
upon the window that has buttons upon it, and the right side 
of it is yellow, and the left red.” 

Mr. Douce says, “ Whoever happens to recollect the manner 
in which Mr. Bayes’s troops, in ‘ the Rehearsal,* are exhibited 
on the stage, will have a tolerably correct notion of a morris 
hobby horse. Additional remains of the Pyrrhic, or sword- 
dance, are preserved in the daggers stuck in the man’s cheeks, 
which constituted one of the hocus-pocus or legerdemain tricks 
practised by this character, among which were the threading of 
a needle, and the transferring of an egg from one hand to the 
other, called by Ben Jonson the travde of the egg. To the horse’s 
mouth was suspended a ladle, for the purpose of gathering 
money firom the spectators. In later times the fool appears to 
have performed this ofiice, as may be collected from Nashe’s 
play of ‘ Summer's last Will and Testament,' where this stage- 
direction occurs: ‘ Yer goes in and fetcheth out the Hobby- 
Horse and the Morrice Daunce, who daunce about.’ Yer then 
says :—^ About, about, lively, put your horse to it, reyne him 
harder, jerks him with your wand, sit fast, sit fast, man ; Focle^ 
hold up your ladle there.'' Will Summers is made to say, ‘ You 
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friend with the Hobbj Horse, goe not too fast, for fear of wear¬ 
ing out mj lord s tyle stones with jour hob-najles.’ Afterwards 
there enter three clowns and three maids, who dance the morris, 
and at the same time sing the following song:— 

Trip and goe, heave and hoe, 

Up and downe, to and fro. 

From the towne, to the grove. 

Two and two, let ns rove, 

A Maying, a playing ; 

Love hath no gain 8 a 3 dng: 

So merrily trip and goe.** 


Lord Orford in his Catalogue of English Engravers, under the 
article of Peter Stent, describes two paintings at Lord Fita- 
william's, on Richmond Green, which came out of the old 
neighbouring palace. They were executed by Yinckenboom, 
about the end of the reign of James I, and exhibit views of 
the above palace; in one of these pictures a Morris Dance is 
introduced, consisting of seven figures, viz. a fool, a Hobby¬ 
horse, a piper, a Maid Marian, and three other dancers, the 
rest of the figures being spectators. Of these, the first four and 
one of the danoos, Mr. Douce reduced in a plate from a tracing 
by the late G^>t. Grose. Mr. Douce says, The fool has an 
inflated bladder, or eel-skin, with a ladle at the end of it, and 
with this he is collecting money. The piper is pretty much in 
his original state ; but the hobby-horse wants the legerdemain 
a 4 >paratus, and Maid Marian is not remarkable for the elegance 
of her person. A short time before the Revolution in France, the 
May Games and Morris Dance were celebrated in many parts 
of that country, accompanied by a fool and a UMy^hane, The 
latter was termed un ekewda; and, if the authority of Minshew 
be not questionable, the Spaniards had the same character 
under the name of taroMoar* 

There are other representations of figures in the Morris-dance 


* Brand. 
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on Mr. Toilet’s window, but they seem to have no other specific 
character than that of dancers. 



The following ballad is annexed by Mr. Hone to the fore¬ 
going dissertation upon the Morris Dance. Although it does 
not elucidate any of the characters in it, yet the editor cannot 
omit its insertion, as it enables him to say a few words upon his 
very great favorite poet, George Wither; a selection from whose 
works, in three volumes, he printed at his own press, with a 
life of the poet, which he did not, for reasons unnecessary to be 
mentioned, ever publish, although some few mutilated copies, 
surreptitiously obtained, fell into the hands of a bookseller, and 
have been sold to the public. 

It was in the year 1809, that the editor’s attention was first 
directed to Wither’s publications, and his admiration of his 
poems gradually increased as many of his rare pieces fell into 
his hands, particularly those which Mr. Park had collected, with 
many of that gentleman’s valuable annotations interspersed in 
their pages. He was encouraged to proceed in his selection by 
his warm-hearted friend and schoolfellow, Charles Lamb, who, 

AAA 
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it will be seen bj the following letter, first became acquainted 
with Wither’s poems through the editor. 

l>ear Gutch,—I did not see jour brother who brought me 
Wither, but I understood he said, you were daily expecting to 
come to town: this has prevented my writing. The books have 
pleased me exeessively; I should think ydu could not have 
made a better selection. I never saw PhUareU before,—judge 
of my pleasure. I could not forbear scribbling certain critiques 
in pencil on the blank leaves. Shall I send them, or may I 
expect to see you in town ? Some of them are remarks on the 
character of Wither, and of his writings. Do you mean to have 
any thing of that kind ? What 1 have said on Philaiete is 
poor, but I think some of the rest not so bad ; perhaps I hawe 
exceeded my commission in scrawling over the copies, but my 
delight therein must excuse me, and pencil marks will rub out. 
Where b the life 1 Write, for I am quite in the dark. 

Your’s, with many thanks, 

« C. Lamb.’* 

" Perhaps I could digest the few critiques prefixed to the 
Satires, Shepherd’s Hunting, &c., into a short abstract of 
Wither’s character and works, at the end of the life. But, may 
be, you don’t want anything, and have said all you wish in tbe 
life.” 

ApcflSth, ISIO, London. 

These pencil-marks Charles Lamb afterwards requested tbe 
editor to return to him, and they formed the matter of one of 
his papers in the Collection of hb Works first published in 
1818, (vol. II. p. 119), from which the following notice of some 
of Wither’s pieces b selected. 

"Whether encaged, or roaming at liberty, Wither newer 
seems to have abated a jot of that firee spirit which sets its 
mark upon hb writings, as much as a predominant feature of 
independence impresses every page of our late glorious Bums ; 
but the elder poet wraps hb proof-armour closer about him ; 
the other wears hb too much outwards; he b thinking too 
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much of annoying the foe, to be quite easy within. The spiritual 
defences of Wither are a perpetual source of inward sunshine; 
the magnanimity of the modem is not without its alloy of 
soreness, and a sense of injustice, which seems perpetually to 
gall and irritate. Wither was better skilled in the ‘ sweet uses 
of adrersity he knew how to extract the ‘ precious jewel* 
from the head of the ^toad,’ without drawing any of the ^ugly 
yenom* along with it. The prison notes of Wither are finer 
than the wood notes of most of his poetical brethren. The des¬ 
cription in his fourth eclogue of his Shepherd^s Hunting^ which 
was composed during his imprisonment in the Marshalsea, of 
the power of the Muse to extract pleasure from common objects, 
has been oftener quoted, and is more known than any part of 
his writings. Indeed the whole eclogue is in a strain so much 
above not only what himself, but almost what any other poet 
has written, that he himself could not help noticing it; he 
remarks, that his spirits had been raised higher than they were 
wont, “ through the love of poesy.” The praises of poetry 
have been often sung in ancient and in modem times ; strange 
powers have been ascribed to it of influence over animate and 
inanimate auditors ; its force over fascinated crowds has been 
acknowledged ; but before Wither, no one ever celebrated its 
power at home ; the wealth and the strength which this divine 
gift confers upon its possessor. Fame, and that, too, after death, 
was all which hitherto poets had promised themselves from 
their art. It seems to have been left to Wither to discover 
that poetiy was a present possession, as well as a rich reversion; 
and that the Muse had promise of both lives, of this, and of 
that which is to come.*' 

During the last thirty years, the beauties in Wither's works 
have become better known and appreciated. They formed the 
subject of many papers in the British Bibliographer. But 
whoever wishes to become better acquainted with Wither’s life 
and character, will find both admirably pourtrayed by Robert 
Aris Willmott, Esq., in the *Lives of Sacred PoetSy published 
under the direction of the Committee of General Literature, 
Ac., by J. W. Parker, 1834. 
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Wither was perhaps as voluminoos a writer as Defoe. The 
Editor has scraped together between seventy and eighty of his 
pieces in verse and prose ; and he possesses a manuscript copy 
of his version of the Psalms, apparently in Wither’s hand- 
writiiig. 

When at the age of sevenfy-two, and a prisoner in Newgate, 
Wither expressed his cares and consolations in the following 
ballad. It is extracted from the Speculum Speculativum, 
1600. 


THE CONTENTED MAN'S MORRICE. 

Fake world, thy malice I espie 
With what thou hast designed; 

And therein with thee do comply. 

Who likewise are combined : 

But, do thy worst, I thee defie. 

Thy mischiefs are confined. 

From me, thou my estate hast tom, 

By cheatings me beguiled: 

Me thou hast also made thy scorn; 
With troubles me turmoiled: 

But to an heritage Fm bom, 

That never can be spoiled. 

So wise I am not, to be mad. 

Though great are my oppressions : 

Nor so much fool as to be sad. 

Though robb’d of my possessions : 

For, cores of sores may be had. 

And grace for all transgressions. 

These words in youth my motto were. 
And mine in age FU make them,— 

I neither have, nor want, nor care ; 
When also first I spake them, 

I thought things would be as they are. 
And meekly therefore take them. 
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Tho riches I possess this day 
Are no such goods of fortune 

As kings can gi^e or take away. 

Or tyrants make uncertain: 

For hid within myself are they 
Behinde an tinaeen curtain. 

Of my degree, but few or none 
Were dayly so frequented; 

But now Fm left of ereiy one. 

And therewith well contented: 

For, when I am with God alone. 

Much folly is prevented. 

Then, why shonld I give way to grief! 
Come, strike up pipe and tabor : 

He that affecteth God in chief. 

And as himself his neighbour. 

May still enjoy a happy life. 

Although he lives by labor. 

Not me alone have they made poor. 

By whom I have been cheated; 

But very many thousands more 
Are of their hopes defeated: 

Who little dreamed heretofore 
Of being so iU treated. 

Then, if my courage should be less 
Than their's who never prized 

The resolutions I profess 
(And almost idolized), 

I well deserv’d in my distress 
To be of all despised. 

Our sad complaints, our sighs and tears. 
Make meat nor clothing cheaper: 

Vain are our earthly hopes and fears, 
This life is but a vapor; 

And therefore, in despight of cares, 
ril sing, and dance, and caper. 
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Though food nor raiment left me were, 

I would of wants be dreadless; 

For then I quicklj should be there 
Wheie bread and cloth are needless; 
And in those blessings have mj share. 
Whereof most men are heedless. 

1 then should that attain unto 
For which 1 now endearour; 

From mj false lovers thither go, 

WThere frimidship fidleth never; 

And, through a few short pangs of woe. 
To joys that last for ever. 

For service done, and love exprest, 
(Though v^ few regard it) 

Mj country owes me bread at least; 

But if I be debarr’d it, 

Good conscience is a dayly feast. 

And sorrow never marr’d it 

My grand oppressors had a thought. 
When riches they bereaved. 

That then, my mine had been wrought; 

But, they were quite deceived : 

For them the devil much mis-taught 
When that weak snare they weaved. 

If in those courses I had gone 
Wherein they are employed. 

Till such achievements had been won 
As are by them enjoyed. 

They might have wager'd ten to one 
I should have been destroyed. 

But prooft have now confirmed me 
How much our vice offendeth. 

And what small helps our virtues be 
To that which God intendeth. 

Till he himself shall make us free. 

And our defects amendeth. 
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No one is from corruption clear ; 

Men are depraved wholly : 

Here cruelties their mercies are. 

Their wisdom is but folly ; 

And, when most righteous they appear, 

Then are they most unholy. 

There is no trust in temp*ral things. 

For they are all unsteady : 

That no assurance firom them springs. 

Too well I find already; 

And that ev*n parliaments and kings. 

Are frail, or fidse, or giddy. 

All stands upon a totaling wheel. 

Which never fixt abideth; 

Both commonweals and kingdoms reel: 

He that in them confideth, 

(Or trusts their faith) shall mischiefs feel. 
With which soe’er he sideth. 

This wit I long ago was Uught, 

But then I would not heed it: 

Experience must by fools be bought, 

Else they'll not think they need it. 

By this means was my ruin wrought; 

Tet they are knaves who did it 

When to the ground deprest I was. 

Our mushrooms and our bubbles. 

Whom neither truth, nor wit, nor grace. 

But wealth and pride ennobles, 

As cruel were as they are base. 

And jeer'd me in my troubles. 

And when their hate these had made known. 
New mischiefs it begat me : 

For ev'ry rascal dirty clown. 

Presumed to amate me; 

And all the curs about the town 
Grinn’d, snarl’d and barked at me. 
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Since, therefore, 'tis not in my power, 
(Though oft I fore<diaoem them) 

To than the world's despights one hour. 
Thus into mirth FU tom them : 

And neidier griofc^ nor pout, nor lowre. 
But Umgh, end sing^ end scorn them. 

Tliis fit, at ier*ntj years and two, 

And thos to spend my hours, 

Tlie world's contempt inclines me to. 
Whilst she my state deromrs; 

If this be an that she can do, 

A fig for all her powers. 

Yet I and shoe, may well agree. 

Though we hare much contended : 

Upon as equal terms are we 
As most who hare offended : 

For, I sleight her, and she heights me. 
And there’s my quarrel ended. 

This only doth my mirth allay, 

I am to some engaged. 

Who sigh and weep, and suffer may, 
Whilst thus I sing encaged: 

But Fto a God, and so hare they. 

By whom that care’s asswaged. 

And he that gires ns in these days 
New lords, may giro us new laws; 

So thut our present puppet-plays. 

Our whimsies, hrauls, and gew-gaws. 

Hay turned be to songs of praise. 

And holy hallelnjahs. 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE 

ANCIENT ENGLISH MORRIS DANCE, 

By FRANCIS DOUCE. Esq. 


It is the obserration of an elegant writer, that disquisitions 
concerning the manners and conduct of our species in early 
times, or indeed at any time, are always curious at least and 
amusing. An iuTestigation of the subject before us, if com¬ 
pletely and successfully performed, would serre to fill up a 
chasm in the history of our popular antiquities: but this must 
not be expected. The culpable indifiTerence of historical 
writers to private manners, and more especially to the 
recreations and amusements of the common people, has 
occasioned the difficulties that always attend enquiries of this 
nature, many of which are involved in impenetrable darkness; 
whilst others can only receive illustration from detached and 
scattered facts accompanied by judicious inferences and opinions. 

It will be necessary in the first place, to attempt some 
definition of what the morris dance originally was: this may 
be best accomplished by the aid of etymology, which will 
generally be found a faithfiil guide, when managed with 
discretion. It seems, however, on the present occasion to have 
been too slightly treated in a work of considerable labour and 
ingenuity, the author of which has expressed an opinion that 
the Morris dance originated from that part of the ancient cere¬ 
mony of the feast of fools, in which certain persons habited like 
bufibons, with bells. Ac., joined in a dance. He then proceeds 
as follows. "The word Morris applied to the dance is usually 
derived from Moriaco^ which in the Spanish language signifies 

B B B 
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a Moor, as if the dance had been taken from the Moors ; but I 
cannot help considering this as a mistake, for it appears to me 
that the Morisco or Moor dance is exceedingly different from 
the morris-dance formerly practised in this countiy; it being 
performed with the castanets or rattles, at the ends of the 
fingers, and not with bells attached to yarious parts of the 
dress.* I shall not pretend to inyestigate the deriyation of 
the word Morris; though probably it might be found at home: 
it seems, howeyer, to haye been applied to the dance in modem 
times, and, I trust, long after the festiyal to which it originally 
belonged was done away and had nearly sunk into obliyion.”t 
Now if the term in question had been toodusivdy used in 
England, there would haye been some weight in these obsenra- 
tions; but when we find it adopted by most of the European 
nations to express a dance, the origin of which both English 
and foreign glossaries uniformly ascribe to the Moors, we must 
pause at least before we consent to abandon the only clue that 
presents itself to assist us. The genuine Moorish or Morisoo 
dance was, no doubt, yery different from the European morris ; 
but there is scarcely an instance in which a fashion or amuse¬ 
ment that has been borrowed from a distant region has not in 
its progress through other countries undergone such alterations 
as hare much obscured its origin. This remark may be exem¬ 
plified in chess and cards, which, beyond all doubt, were 
inyented in India or China, and spread, by means of the 
Arabians, progressiyely throughout Spain, Italy, France, 
England, and the North of Europe. But the aboye writer has 
cited a passage from the play of Variety^ 1649, in which the 
Spanish Morisco is mentioned; and this not only shows the 
legitimacy of the term morris, but that the real and uncor¬ 
rupted Moorish dance was to be found in Spain, where it still 
continues to delight both natiyes and strangers under the 
name of the fandango. It may be likewise remarked, that the 

* Thb will hereafter i^pear to be a mistake. 

t Scmtfs ** Sports and pastimes of the people of England,** p. 17K 
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exquisitely pretty music to this lively dance is undoubtedly 
Moorish.* The Spanish morris was also danced at puppet- 
shows by a person habited like a Moor, with castagnets ; and 
Junius [Du Jon] has informed us that the morris dancers 
usually blackened their hcea with soot, that they might the 
better pass for Moor8.t 

Some have sought the origin of the morris in the Pyrrhioa 
9ajUalio of the ancients^ a military dance which seems to have 
been invented by the Greeks, and was afterwards adopted by 
the Salii or priests of Mars. This continued to be practised 
ibr many ages, till it became corrupted by figures and gesticu¬ 
lations foreign to its original purpose. Such a dance was that 
well known in France and Italy by the name of the dance of 
fools or MatachinSj who were habited in short jackets with gilt- 
paper helmets, long streamers tied to their shoulders, and bells 
to their legs. They carried in their hands a sword and 
buckler, with which they made a clashing noise, and performed 
various quick and sprightly evolutions.}: A species of thSa 
sword dance by some means or other got introduced into 

* ^ Hist of mosick,’* roL ir. 388, by Sir John Hawkins, who was 
clearly of opinion that the morris dance was derived from the Moors. 

I ** Etymologicum Anglicanum.” In further corroboration of 
this deduction of the morris dance, the following words may be 
adduced; mobesque, a kind of grotesque pai n ti n g, sometimes called 
Arabesque, and used in embroidery and damasking. Mobiscle, 
■and MODBiCLB, a gold coin used in Spain by the Moors, and called 
in the barbarous Latin of the fourteenth century morikunu. See 
Carpentier, **SuppL ad glosser. DmeangUtH^ v. Morikimu, Mobbu 
WAX, called likewise moret wax, in the ** Garbelling of spices,” 1594, 
4ta To these the morrU^pike may periisps be added. It is pro¬ 
bable that the English terms morri$ and mortee hare been corrupted 
'firom stores, the older and more genuine orthography. 

% Tabourot ^^Orchesographie,” 1589,4to. p. 97, where the serend 
postures of this dance are described and represented. The Pyrrhic 
dance appears to have travelled from Greece into the North. See 
Olaus Magnus, ** De gentibus septentrionalibus,” lib. xr. c. 23,24, 
25, 26, 27. 
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EngUnd, where it hts generally and unaccountably been exlu> 
bited by women, whose dexterous feats of tumbling and 
with swords at fairs, and in the minor theatres, are 
sdll remembered by many persons.* A very learned writer, 
speaking of the Piprrhioa mxUatiOj informs us, that "The 
oommon people in many parts of England still practise what 
they call a Moriaoo dance^ in a wild manner, and as it were in 
armour, at proper intenrals striking upon eadi others staves, 
Ac.’*t This might be found on enquiry to differ firom the 
oommon morris, and to be a mixture of the old Pyrriiic and 
Moorish dances. Such a one may be alluded to in The eeoond 
fcuri of King Henry the Sixth, Act iii. Sc. 1, 

“-I have seen him 

Caper upright like a wild Moritco, 

Shaking his bloody darts, as he hU bells.** 

Before we proceed to an examination of the more immediate 
object of this essay, the English morris, it may be as well to 
lay bef<m the reader a short description of the nnoorrupted 
morrie dance, as practised in France about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. It has been preserved by Tabourot, the 
oldest and by far the most curious writer of any other on the 
art of dancing.^ He relates, that in his youthhil days it was 

* It is remarkahle that the same practioe should be Ibund in the 
island of Ceylon. Knox tells us that ** A woman takes two naked 
swords, under each arm one, and another she holds in her moutbt 
then fetcheth a run and turns dean over, and never touches the 
ground till she lights on her feet again holding all her swords fest** 
HwL of p. 99. 

t Wise*s ** Enquiries concerning the first inhabitants, language, 
&C. of Europe,** p. 61. 

X Jean Tabourot, canon and official of the cathedral of Lengres, 
published his ^ Orchesographie et traict6 en forme de dialogue par 
lequd tootes personnes penvent fadlement iq>prendre et practiquer 
rhonneste exerdee des dances,** 1589, 4to., under the anagram- 
matued name of Thdnot Arbeau. He died in 1595, at the age of 
66. His work is equally curious and uncommon. 
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the custom in good societies for a boy to come into the hall, 
when supper was finished, with his face blackened, his fore¬ 
head bound with white or yellow taffeta, and bells tied to his 
1^8. He then proceeded to dance the MorUco^ the whole 
length of the hall, backwards and forwards, to the great amuse¬ 
ment of the company.* He hints that the bells might have 
been boirowed from the crotali of the ancients in the I^rrhic 
dance. He then describes the more modem morris dance, 
which was performed by striking the ground with the forepart 
of the feet; but, as this was found to be too fiitiguing, the 
motion was afterwards confined to the heel, the toes being kept 
firm, by which means the dancer contrived to rattle his bells 
with more effect. He adds that this mode of dancing fell into 
disuse, as it was found to bring on gouty complaints. This is 
the air to which the last-mentioned morris was performed. 



It has been supposed that the morris dance was first brought 

* But the French morris csn be traced to a much earlier period. 
Among other instances of the prodigality of Messire Gilles de Rais, 
in 1440, morri$ dameen are specified Lobineau, **Hi8t. de 
Bretagne,** iL 1069. In the accounts of Olivier le Roux, treasurer 
to Arthur III, duke of Bretagne in 1457, is this article: certains 
compaignons qui avoient frit plusieurs esbatemens de moruqmes et 
autres jeux devant le doc k Tours, vL escus.** Id. 1205. At a 
splendid feast given by Gaston de Foiz at Vendome in 1458, ** foure 
yong laddes and a damosell attired like savages daunoed (by good 
direction) an excellent Iforiteo, before the assembly.’* Favine’s 
‘‘Theater of honour,** p. 345, and see Oarpentier, “SuppL ad 
glossar.** Ducangian v. Monkmms. Ck>quillart, a French poet, who 
wrote about 1470, says that the Swiss danced the Morueo to the 
beat of the drum. (EwrtM^ p. 127. 
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into England in the time of Edward the Third, when John of 
Gaunt returned from Spain;* * * § but it is much more probable 
that we had it from our Gallic neighbours, or eTen firom the 
Flemings. Few if anj Testiges of it can be traced beyond the 
reign of Henry the SeTenth; about which time, and particu¬ 
larly in that of Henry the Eighth, the churchwardans’ 
accounts in sereral parishes afford materials that throw much 
light on the subject, and show that the morris dance made a 
Tety considerable figure in the parochial festivals. A late 
valuable writer has remarked that in some places the May- 
games of Robin Hood were nothing more than a morris dance, 
in which Robin Hood, LUtU John^ Maid iforuin, and Frier 
Tuek^ were the principal personages, the others being a clown 
or fool, the hobby-horse, the taborer, and the dancers, who 
were more or less numerous ;t but this seems to be a mistake. 
The May-games of Robin Hood appear to have been princi¬ 
pally instituted for the encouragement of archery, and were 
generally accompanied by morris dancers, who, nevertheless, 
formed but a subordinate part of the ceremony. It is by no 
means clear that at any time Robin Hood and his companions 
were constituent characters in the morris. There were, besides. 
May-games of a more simple nature, being merely dances 
round a May-pole, by the lads and lasses of the village, and 
the undoubted remains of the Roman Floralia.! We find also 
that other festivab and ceremonies had their morris, as Holy 
Thursday; the Whitsun-ales; the bride-ales, or wedding8,§ 

* Peck’s ** Memoirs of MUton,** 135. What this writer has 
added on the subject of the morris dance is not very interesting; but 
he is certainly mistaken in his explanation of Jhe^ aeoea, or mme mem's 
mtorris. 

t Ritson’s ** Robin Hood,** L dL 

X See particularly Stubbe8*8 ** Anatomie of abuses,** p. 109, ediL 
1595,4ta 

§ In Laneham*s ** Letter from Kenilworth or KUlingworth castle^** 
a bride-ale is described, in which mention is made of *^a lively 

Moris dauns, according too the aundent manner; six dauncerx, 
Mawdmarion, and the fool.*’ 
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and a sort of play or pageant called the lord of misrule. 
Sheriffs too had their morris dance.* The reader may be 
amused with the following account of the lord of misrule, as it 
contains a description of an attendant morris. It has been 
fortunately handed down to us by a puritanical writer of the 
reign of Elisabeth, whose loud ravings agunst the fashionable 
excesses of his countrymen have contributed to furnish 
posterity with the completest information respecting a consi¬ 
derable portion of the manners and customs of the above 
period that is any where to be found. These are his words: 

First, all the wilde heads of the parish, flocking togither, 
chuse them a graund captaine (of mischiefe) whome they 
innoble with the title of my Lord of misrule, and him they 
crowne with great solemnitie, and adopt for their king. This 
king annoynted, chooseth foorth twentie, fourtie, threescore or 
a hundred lustie guttes like to himselfe to waite upon his 
lordly majesty, and to guarde his noble person. Then every 
one of these his men, he investeth with his liveries of greene, 
yellow, or some other light wanton collour. And as though 
they were not (bawdy) gawdy ynough, I should say, they 
bedecke themselves with scarffes, ribbons and laces hanged all 
over with golde ringes, precious stones, and other jewels: this 
done, they tie about either legge twentie or fourtie belles, with 
rich handkerchiefe in their handes, and sometimes laide a 
crosse over their shoulders and neckes, borrowed for the most 
part of their pretie Mopsies and loving Bettits, for bussing 
them in the darke. Thus all things set in order, then have 
they their hobby-horses, their dragons and other antiques, to¬ 
gither with their baudie pipen, and thundering drummers, to 
strike up the Devils Davmce withall: then martch this heathen 
company towards the church and church-yarde, their pypers 
pypyng, their drummers thundering, their stumpes dauncing, 
tl^ir belles iyngling, their handkercheefes fluttering about 
their heades like madde men, their hobble horses, and other 

* See Stowe's ** Survay of London,** 1618, 4to, p. 161. 
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monsters skirmishing amongpst the throng: and in this sorte 
th^ goe to the church (though the minister be at |»ajer or 
preaching) dauncing and swinging their handkerchiefes oyer 
their heades in the church like Derils incarnate, with sat^ a 
confused noise, that no man can heare his owne TOjce. Then 
the foolish people thej looke, they stare, they laugh, they 
fleere, and mount upon formes and pewes, to see these goodly 
pageants solemnized in this sort, llien after this about the 
church they goe againe and againe, and so foorth into the 
church yard, where they have commonly their sommer haules, 
their bowers, arbours, and banquetting houses set up, wherein 
they feast, banquet, and daunce all that day, and (peradven- 
ture) all that night too. And thus these terrestrial furie* 
spend the Sabboth day. Another sort of fiintasticall fooles 
bring to these helhoundes (the Lord of misrule uid his 
complices) some bread, some good ale, some new cheese, some 
olde cheese, some custardes, some cracknels, some cakes, some 
flaunes, some tartes, some creame, some meat, some one thing, 
some another; but if they knewe that as often as they bring 
anye to the maintenance of these execrable pastimes, they 
offer sacrifice to the Devill and Sathanas, they would repent 
and withdrawe their handes, which Qod graunt they may.**^ 
Another declaimer of the like kind, speaking of May games 
and morris dances, thus holds forth; The abuses which are 
committed in your may-games are infinite. The first whereof 
is this, that you doe use to attyre in womans appaiiell whom 
you doe most commonly call fMoy^marribn#, whereby you in¬ 
fringe that straight commaundement whiche is given in Deut. 
xxiL 5, that men must not put on womens appaixell for femre 
of enormities. Kay I myself have seene in a may game a 
troupe, the greater part wherof hath been men, and yet have 
th^ been attyred so like unto women, that theyr faces bmng 
hidde (as they were indeede) a man ooulde not disceme them 
from women. The second abuse, which of all other is the 

• Stubbes’s “ Anatomie of Abuses,” p. 107. 
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greatest, is this, that it hath been toulde that your morice 
dauncers have daunced naked in nettes: what greater entise> 
ment unto naughtines could have been devised? The third 
abuse is, that you (because you will loose no tyme) doe use 
commonly to runne into woodes in the night time, amongst 
maidens, to fet bowes, in so muche as I have hearde of tenne 
maidens who went to fet May, and nine of them came home 
with childe.*’* He seems likewise to allude to a character of 
the DeoH in the May games, of which no mention is elsewhere 
made. 

In the course of time these several recreations were blended 
together so as to become almost indistinguishable. It is how> 
ever very certain that the May games of Robin Hood, accom¬ 
panied with the morris, were at first a distinct ceremony from 
the simple morris, which when Warner lived was celebrated 
about the season of Easter, and before the May games: he thus 
speaks of them, 

** At Paske begun our Morrise, and ere Penticost our May.‘*| 

It is probable that when the practice of archery declined, 
the May games of Robin Hood were discontinued, and that the 
morris dance was transferred to the celebration of Whitsuntide, 
either as connected with the Whitsun ales, or as a separate 
amusement. In the latter instance it appears to have retained 
one or two of the characters in the May pageants; but no 
uniformity was or possibly could be observed, as the arrange¬ 
ment would vaiy in different places according to the humour 
or convenience of the parties. 

The painted glass window belonging to George Tollett, Esq., 
at Betley, in Staffordshire, exhibits, in all probability, the 
most curious as well as the oldest representation of an English 

* Fetherstoo’s **1>imlogue iga 3 m 8 t light, lewde, and lascivious 
daoneiog,'* 1582, 12mo. sign. D. 7. See a passage to the same 
purpose in Nortbbrooke's ** Treatise against ^dng, dancing, Ac,” 
1597, 4to, fo. 68 b. 

t Albion's England, 1612, p. 121. 
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May game and morris dance, that b anywhere to be found.* 
The learned possessor of this curiosity, to whom the readers of 
Shakspeare are much indebted not only for this, but for many 
other Taluable communications, has supposed that the window 
might haye been painted in the youthful days of Henry the 
Eighth, when he delighted in May games; but it must be 
obseired that the dresses and costume of some of the figures 
are certainly of an older period, and may, without much 
hazard, be pronounced to belong to the reign of Edward the 
Fourth. Among other proofs that could be adduced, it will be 
sufficient to compare it with the annexed print of another 
morrb dance.t This b a copy from an exceedingly scarce 
engraying on copper by Israel Von Mechelu, or Meckenen, so 
named from the place of his natiyity, a German village on the 
confines of Flanders, in which latter country this artist appears 
chiefly to have resided; and therefore in most of his prints we 
may observe the Flemish costume of his time. From the 
pointed shoes that we see in one of the figures, it must have 
been executed between the year 1460, and 1470; about which 
Utter period the broad-toed shoes came into fashion in France 
and Flanders. It seems to have been intended as a pattern for 
goldsmith's work, probably a cup or tankard. 

The artist, in a fancy representation of foliage, has intro¬ 
duced several figures belonging to a Flemish May-game morrb, 
consisting of the lady of the May, the fool, the piper, two 
morris dancers with beUs and streamers, and four other dancing 
characters, for which appropriate names w'ill not easily be 
found. The similitude between some of the figures in this 
print and others in Mr. Tollett's window is very striking, and 
shows that the period of execution, as to both, was nearly the 
same. One objection to thb opinion will, no doubt, present 
itself to the skilful spectator, and that is the shape of the letters 
which form the inscription a merry mat on the pane of glass 

* Steeyens*s Shakspeare, at the end of the play of **King Heniy 
IV. part I.” 

f [Given as a frontispiece to the present volume.—Elditor.] 
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No. 8. These are comparatively modem, and cannot be 
carried further back than the time of Elizabeth : but this will 
be accounted for hereafter. 

The above curious painting has furnished the means of 
ascertaining some of the personages of which the May games 
and morris consisted at the time of its execution. To trace 
their original forms and numbers, or the progressive changes 
they underwent, with any degree of accuracy, would be 
perhaps impossible; because not only the materials for such an 
attempt are extremely few, but a variety of circumstances 
contributed to constitute their differences even during the 
same period. Wherever we turn, nothing but irregularity 
presents itself. Sometimes we have a lady of the May, fimply^ 
with a friar Tuck; and in later times a Maid Marian remained 
without even a Robin Hood or a friar. But consistency is not 
to be looked for on these occasions, when we find, as has been 
remarked, that the May games, those of Robin Hood, the ales, 
and the morris dances, were blended together as convenience 
or caprice happened to dictate.* 

The several characters that seem in more ancient times to 
have composed the May game and morris were the following: 
Robin Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian the queen 
or lady of the May, the fool, the piper, and several morris 
dancers, habited, as it appears, in various modes. Afterwards a 
bobby horse and a dragon were added. To avoid the confusion 

* There is a remarkable instance of the cormpdon that has been 
gradually introduced into popular ceremonies, in the celebradon of 
the gunpowder-plot; in which, formerly, Guy Faux was ignomi- 
iiiously carted, in company with the Pope and the Devil, all of whom 
were afterwards consigned to the flames: whereas at present we 
have only the image of a fellow, or sometimes a real boy bedizened 
with gilded rags, mfiles, and powdered periwig, under the appella¬ 
tion of Poor for whom the attendants seem to crave charity. 
The Pope has been long dismissed by proclamadon or act of parlia¬ 
ment; and the Devil is probably forgotten by some, or become an 
object of too much terror with others to be sported with. 
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tlut might otherwise ensue, it will be best to speak of each 
character by itself. 

I. Robin Hood. The history of this celebrated outlaw has 
been so ably and ingeniously treated by Mr. Ritson, and every 
fact that relates to him so minutely developed, that it will be 
long before any novelty shall be discovered of sufficient im¬ 
portance to deserve attention. It appears that in the May 
game he sometimes carried a painted standard.**^ 

II. Little John. The faithful companion of Robin Hood, 
but of whom little that is not fabulous has been handed dowm 
to us. He is first mentioned, together with Robin Hood, by 
Fordun the Scottish historian, who wrote in the fourteenth 
oentuiy, and who speaks of the celebration of the story of 
these persons in the tlieatfical perforrMiTices of his time, and of 
the minstrels* songs relating to them, which he says the 
common people preferred to all other romances.'^ 

III. Friar Tuck. There is no very ancient mention of thi 
{lerson, whose history is veiy uncertain. Drayton has thus 
recorded him, among other companions of Robin Hood: 

“ Of Tmck the merry friar which many a sermon made 
In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws and their trade.**^ 

He is known to have formed one of the characters in the May 
games during the reign of Henry the Eighth, and had been 
probably introduced into them at a much earlier period. From 
the occurrence of this name on other occasions, there is good 

* Chnrrhwardens* accounts at Kingston, in Lysons’s ** Environs of 
London,** vol L p. 227. The learned author of this interesting 
work has remarked that he had found no entries at Kingston, 
relating to the May games, after the 29 Hen. 8; but they certainly 
continned, as parochial ceremonies, in other places to a much later 
period. In the chnrchwardens* accounts of Great Marlow it appears, 
that dresses for the morris dance were lent to neighbouring parishes 
so late as 1629. See Langley’s ** Antiquities of Desborough,*’ 4to. 

1:97. 

t Fordun’s “ Scoiichronicon,” 1759, folio, tom. iL p. 104. 

X •* Polyolbion,** song xxvi. 
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reason for supposing that it was a sort of generic appellation 
for any friar, and that it originated from the dress of the order, 
which was tv4:ked or folded at the waist by means of a cord or 
girdle. Thus Chaucer, in his prologue to the Canterbury taleSf 
says of the Reve; 

** Tucked he wts, as is m frere aboute:** 

And he describes one of the friars in the Sompnour*s tale:— 
With scrippe and tipped staff, ytuehed hie. 

This friar maintained his situation in the morris under the 
reign of Elizabeth, being thus mentioned in Warner s Albion's 
England:— 

Tho' Robin Hood, liell John, frier Tueke, and Marian, deftly play: 

but is not heard of afterwards. In Ben Jenson's Maeqw of 
OipsieSy the clown takes notice of his omission in the dance.* 
IT. Maid Marian. None of the materials that constitute 
the more authentic history of Robin Hood, prove the exbtence 
of such a character in the shape of his mistress. There is a 
pretty French pastoral drama of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, entitled Le jeu du herger et de la hergire, in which the 
principal characters are Robin and Marion, a shepherd and 
shepherdess. Mr. Warton thought that our English Marian 
might be illustrated from this composition; but Mr. Ritson is 
unwilling to assent to this opinion, on the ground that the 
French Robin and Marion are not the Robin and Marian of 
Sherwood." Yet Mr. Warton probably meant no more than 
that the name of Marian had been suggested from the above 
drama, which was a great favourite among the common people 
in France, and performed much about the season at which the 
May games were celebrated in England. The great intercourse 
between the countries might have been the means of importing 
this name amidst an infinite variety of other matters; and 
there is indeed no other mode of accounting for the introduc- 

* Ben Joiison's Works, 1756, voL vi. p. 93. 
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tion of ft Dftme which never occurs in the page of English 
history.* We hftve seen that the story of Robin Hood was, at 
ft very eftrly period, of a dramatic cast; and it was perfectly 
natniftl that a principal character should be transferred from 
one drama to another. It might be thought likewise that the 
English Robin deserved his Marian as well as the other. The 
circumstance of the French Marion being acted by a boy con¬ 
tributes to support the above opinion; the part of the English 
character having been personated, though not always, in like 
manner. Little, if any, stress can be laid on the authority of 
an old play cited by Mr. Steevens to prove that “ Maid Marian 
was originally a name assumed by Matilda the daughter of 
Robert Lord Fitzwater, while Robin Hood remained in a state 
of outlawry."t This is rather to be considered as a dramatic 
fiction, designed to explain a character the origin of which had 
been long forgotten. 

Maid Marian not only officiated as the paramour of Robin 
Hood in the 3Iay games, but as the quem or lady of the May^ 
who seems to have been introduced long before the games of 

* Marian, or as it is more frequently written Marion, is not 
formed, as some French writers have supposed, from Mary and Ann, 
but more probably from Mariamne the wife of Herod, whose name 
seems borrowed from that of Miriam prophetess, the 

sister of Aaron. Miriam is said to come from a Syrian word 
signiQring mUtnu, or from IHO marar, bitterness. The name of 
Mary, eridently contracted from Miriam, or Mariamne, does not 
oocnr till the time of the daughter of Joachim and Anne, the mother 
of Christ, at which period we find other Maries in the New 
XestamenL It is remarkable that Maria, from Marius, should not 
oecnr among the Roman names of women, in like manner as we 
have JnUa, Cornelia, Fnlvia, Proba, Valeria, &c., from Julius, 
Comelins, Fnlrins, Frobns, and Valerius. The facetious and 
eccentric Edmund Gayton, in the dedication to his ** Festivous notes 
on Don Quixote,** speaks of Mayd Myriam, He perhaps imagined 
that the morris dance had been suggested by the prophetess and 
her dancing women with their timbrels. 

t Steeveus’s Shaksp. viii. 530. 
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Robin Hood. In the isle of Man they not only elected a 
queen of May, but likewise a queen of winter.* Gatherings 
for the May lady, as anciently for Robin Hood, were lately kept 
up at Cambridge, but in a corrupted form, the real occasion of 
this ceremony being, in all probability, quite unknown to the 
gatherers. There can be no doubt that the queen of the May 
is the legitimate representative of the Goddess Flora in the 
Roman festival. 

The introduction of Robin Hood into the celebration of May 
probably suggested the addition of a king or lord of the Mag, 
In the year 1306 Robert Bruce caused himself to be crowned 
at Scone, and a second time by the hands of his mistress, the 
adulterous wife of the earl of Bowhan, who changed his name 
to David. It is reported that he said to his own wife on this 
occasion, “ Yesterday we were but earl and countess, to-day we 
are king and queen;” to which she replied, “True, you are 
now a mmmer king, but you may not chance to be a winter 
one.” Matthew of Westminster has recorded this fact, and 
Holinshed, who copies him, makes the lady say, that “she 
feared they should prove but as a mmmer king and queen^ mch 
as in countrg Urwnes the gong foUces chose for sport to dance 
about mag-pcles^ In 1557, there was a May game in 
Fenchurch-street, with a Lord and Ladg of the Mag^ and a 
morris dance.t Both these characters are introduced in a 
morris in Fletcher's play of The two nolle Kinsmen, Act iii.; 
and, in the Knight of the burning Pestle, a grocer's apprentice 
personates a lord of the May dressed out in “ scarves, feathers, 
and rings.” He is made to deliver a speech from the conduit 
to the populace, of which this is a part; 

** London, to thee I do present the merry month of May, 

Let each true subject be content to hear me what I say: 

For from the top of conduit-bead, as plainly may appear, 

I will both tell my name to you, and wherefore I came here. 

♦ Waldron's “ History of the isle of Man,” 12mo. p. 95, where he 
has described the mock battle between the queens. 

t Strype’s “ Eccl. memorials,” iii. 376. 
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Mj name si Ba/t^ by due descent, though not ignoble I, 

Yet &r inferioor to the flock of gracious grocery. 

And by the common counsel of my fellows in the Strand, 

With ^ded staf^ and crossed skarfe, the May lord here I stand.** 

A lord and lady are still preserved in some places where the 
Whit8un4des continue to be celebrated, and peibaps in othmr 
morrises during the season of May. 

To return to Maid Marian—She was usually dressed accord¬ 
ing to the flashion of the time, as we may collect firom the 
figures of her in Mr. Tollett’s window, and Israers engraving. 
In both the kirtle and petticoat are alike; and the pendent 
veil is supported by the hand. The English figure holds a 
flower, and has a fancy coronet as queen of the May. The other 
has apparently an apple in her hand, and her steeple head 
dress is what was actually worn in the middle of the fifteenth 
century by queens and ladies of high rank. Bamaby Rich, 
who wrote in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., inveighing 
against the foppery of men's apparel, exclaims, ''And from 
whence commeth this wearing, and this embroidering of long 
locks, this curiosity that is used amongst men, in frizeling and 
curling of their haire, this gentlewoman-like starcht bands, so 
be-edged and belaced, fitter for Maid Marion in a Moris dance, 
then for him that hath either that spirit or courage that shold 
be in a gentleman IT* 

It appears that the Lady of the May was sometimes carried 
in procession on men's shoulders ; for Stephen Batman, speak¬ 
ing of the Pope and his ceremonies, states that he is carried on 
the backs of four deacons, "after the maner of caiying 
whytepot queenes in Western May games.”t Her usual gait 

* ** The bonestie of this age,” 1615, 4to, p. 35. 

t What these ladies exactly were it is not easy to comprehend. 
Wbitepot in old cookery was a kind of custard, made in a crust or 
dish with cream, eggs, pulse of apples, sugar, spices, and sippets of 
vdUte or manchet bread. It is possible therefore that Maid Marian, 
being occasionally personated by a kitchen malkin or cook wench, 
obtained the title of a white-pat queen. 
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was nice and affected.* Thus in the description of the family 
visit to the royal guest, in the old ballad of The Miller of 
ManefiM :— 

** And so they jetted down towards the king’s hall: 

The merry old miller, with bis bands on his side; 

His wife, like Maid Marian, did mince at that tide.” 

But although the May-lady was originally a character of 
some delicacy and importance, she appears to have afterwards 
declined in both respects. In the time of Elizabeth she was 
usually represented by some smooth-faced and effeminate 
youth.t Falstaff tells the hostess, that for womanhood Maid 
Marian may be the Deputy’s wife of the ward to hermean¬ 
ing perhaps that she was as masculine in her appearance as the 
country clown who personated Maid Marian: and in Fletcher’s 
Montieur Thomas, Dorothea desires her brother to conduct 
himself with more gentleness towards his mistress, unless he 
would chuse to marry MaUcyn the Mc^ lady; another allusion 
to the degraded state of Maid Marian, who is here assimilated 
to a vulgar drudge or scullion both in name and condition. 
But during the whole of her existence mirth and gaiety were 
her constant companions. The translator of The hospUeil of 
incwrahle FooUs, 1600, 4to. speaking of Acco, the old woman 
who became mad on beholding her ugliness in a mirror, says 
that *‘one while shee could be as merrie as Maid Marrianl* 
Nor was this character, even in later times, uniformly vulgar. 
Every one wiU call to mind Nicholas Breton’s pretty sonnet of 
PkiUyda and Corydon, where the shepherdess, 

“-with garlands gay 

Was made the Lady of the Maye.” 

V. The Fool. This character in the morris was the same, 
in point of dress, as the domestic buffoon of his time. In Mr. 
Tollett’s window he has additional bells tied to his arms and 
ancles as a morris dancer, but is, in other respects, the English 

• ** Golden books of the leaden Goddes,” 1577, 4to, fo. 30. 

t Greene s “ Quip for an upstart Courtier,” sig. d. 3. 
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fool of the fifteenth century. Yet the habit of this eocentiic 
person was not the same in all countries, nor even uniform in 
the same country. Accordingly he is very difierently accoutred 
in the Flemish print. He has a cap or hood with asses’ ears, 
and a row of bells for the crest; in his left hand he cairies a 
bauble, and over his right arm hangs a cloth or napkin. He 
wears behind what seems intended for a purse or wallet, with 
which the fool in the old German prints is generally exhibited. 
It is certain that there was only one fool in the morris: and 
therefore Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tollett have erred in supposing 
the figure No. 1 in the window, to be the Bavian foal with the hib- 
The former gentleman had apparently misconceived the follow¬ 
ing passage in Fletcher’s Two noble Kinemenj 

“-and next the fool. 

The Badan^ with long tail and eke long tool** 

Here are not two fools described. The construction is," next 
comes the fool, t. e. the Bavian fool, d?c.” This might have 
been the idiot fool, and so denominated from his wearing a bib, 
in French bavon* because he drivelled. Thus in Bondwxt^ 
Act V., Pecius talks of a dull elavering fool.” The tricks of 
the Bavian, his tumbling and barking like a dog, suggested 
perhaps by the conduct of Robert the Devil when disguised as 
a fool in his well known and once popular romance, were 
peculiar to the morris dance described in The two noble Kino- 
men, which has s<»ne other characters that seem to have been 
introduced for stage effect, and not to have belonged to the 

t Bavom or boeette, is from bave^ spittle. Hence the middle age 
Ladn term for a fool, bawmu. See Ducange Gloes. This is a veiy 
pknnble etymology, and mi^t stand well enough by itself; but it 
most not be concealed that in some of the Northern languages 
baekm signifies a monkey or baboon. Whether Fletcher, who seems 
the only writer that has made use of this word, applied it to the 
fiMl in question on account of the numkey trieJu that he played, 
remains to be ascertained. If we could discover the names of the 
characters in a French, Dutch, or German morris of this time, some 
light might be thrown on the subject. 
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genuine morris. The taiil was the fox tail that was sometimes 
worn by the morris fool; and the long tool will be best under¬ 
stood by referring to the cut of the idiot in the genuine copy of 
the Dance of Deaths usually, though improperly, ascribed to 
Holbein, and by reflecting on some peculiar properties and 
qualifications of the idiot character. 

What Mr. Tollett has termed a Hh was in fact no uncommon 
part of the male dress in the fifteenth century. Some of the 
contemporaiy figures of the Bererley minstrels are so habited, 
as well as others in the representation of the Whitsun ale at 
Cirencester.* Whatever character the supposed Bavian of 
the window was, he is also found in the print by Israel on the 
left hand of the fool, not only in the same habit, but with his 
hands and feet precisely in similar attitudes. There is no 
doubt that the morris dance was in some respects a sort of 
chironomg; and Higgins, the English editor of Junius’s 
NornendatOTy has actually translated the word chironomia by 
the morrise dance.”t In the absence of some of the other 
characters of the morris dance, the exertions of the fool appear 
to have been increased, as we learn from Ben Jonson’s Enter- 
tainmtnt at AUhrope :— 

^ But see the hobby-horse is forgot 
Foole, it must be your lot, 

To supplj' his want with faces 
And some other buflbn graces. 

You know how.”— 

Goiyat relates that near Montreuil he saw Whiteuntide 
foole disguised like a foole, wearing a long coate, wherein there 
were many several! peeces of doth of divers colours, at the 
comers whereof there hanged the tailes of squirrels: he 
bestowed a little peece of plate, wherein was expressed the 
effigies of the Virgin Mary, upon every one that ^ve him 

* See Carter’s ** Specimens of ancient sculpture and painting,” 
voL iL pL xiii. Nos. 5 and 13, and pi. xxxvi. 

t Edit. 1585, 12mo. p. 299. See likewise the article chiromomms 
in p. 521. 
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money: for he hegged money of all trayellers for the benefite 
of the [larish church.*** The romance of The Spiritual Quixote 
has a morris fool with a fox's tail depending from his cap, and 
a sheep bell attached to his hinder parts. In the modem 
morris dance the fool is continued, but his real character and 
dress appear to hare been long since forgotten. In some 
places he is called the Squirt. 

Ti. The Pipes. Sometimes called Tom Piper, an obrious and 
necessaiy attendant on a morris, and who requires very little 
illustration. Mr. Steevens has already referred to Drayton for 
the mention of him ; and Spenser, in his third ecl<^e, speak¬ 
ing of the rimes of had poets, obserres that 

** Tom Piper makes as little melodie;** 

whence we are to infer that his music was not usually of the 
Tery best kind. The resemblance as to attitude and dress, 
between the figures of this character in Mr. Tollett's painting 
and the Flemish print, is remarkable. In both we have the 
sword and feather. What Mr. ToUett has termed his eUver 
thieid seems a mistake for the lower part or flap of his 
stomacher. 

Tii. The Hobby-Horse ; of which the earliest vestige now 
remaining is in the painted urindow at Betley. It has been 
already observed that he was often omitted in the morris. 
During the reign of Elizabeth the Puritans made considerable 
havoc among the May-games, by their preachings and in¬ 
vectives. Poor Maid Marian was assimilated to the whore of 
Babylon; friar Tuck was deemed a remnant of Popery, and 
the Hobby-horse an impious and Pagan superstition; and they 
were at length most completely put to the rout as the bitterest 
enemies of religion. King James's book of sports restored the 
lady and the hobby-horse: but during the commonwealth they 
were again attacked by a new set of frmatics; and together 
with the whole of the May festivities, the Whitsun-ales ^c., in 
many parts of England degraded. At the restoration they 

* Corvat’s “Crudities,” 1611, 4to. p. 9. 
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were once more revived.* The allusions to the omission of 
the Hobby-horse are frequent in the old plays, and the line 

For O, for O, the hobby horse is foi^t,” 

is termed by Hamlet an q)itaphy which Mr. Theobald supposed, 
with great probability, to have been satirical. The following 
extract from a scene in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Women 
pleased, Act iv. will best show the sentiments of the Puritans 
on this occasion, and which the author has deservedly ridiculed: 

HOB. 

Surely I will dance no more, ’tis most ridiculous, 

I find my wife’s instructions now mere verities. 

My learned wife’s, she often hath pronounc’d to me 
My safety; Bomby defie these sports, thou art damn’d else. 

This beast of Babylon I will never back again. 

His pace is sure prophane, and his lewd wi-hees. 

The sons of Hymyn and Gymyn, in the wilderness. 

FAB. 

Fie, neighbour Bomby, in your fits again? 

Your zeal sweats, this is not careful, neighbour, 

The JEToUy-Aorse is a seemly Hobbydwrwe. 

HOB. 

The beast is an unseemly, and a lewd beast, 

* Yet, in the reign of Charles the Second, Thomas Hall, another 
puritanical writer, published his ** Funebria Flone, the downfall of 
May-games,” 1661, 4to., in which, amidst a great deal of silly 
declamation against these innocent amusements, he maintains that 
Papists are forward to give the people May-poles, and the Pope’s 
Holiness with might and main keeps up his superstitioas festivals as 
a prime prop of his tottering kingdome.” That ‘‘by these sensual 
sports and camal-flesh-pleasing wayes of wine, women, dancing, 
revelling, &c., he hath gained more souls, than by all the tortures and 
cruel persecutions that he could invent” He adds, ** What a sad 
account will these libertines have to make, when the Lord shall demand 
of them, where wast thou such a night? why, my Lord, I was with 
the prophane rabble, stealing May-poles; and where wast thou such 
a day? why, my Lord, 1 was drinking, dancing, dallying, ranting, 
whoring, carousing, dec.” 
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And got at Borne bj the Pope’s cooch-horaes, 

Hia mother was the mare of ignoraiioe. 

aoTOw 

Cobler thoa 1/st, and thou wert a thousand coUers 
Hit Bsother was an honest mare, and a mare of good credit. 
Scorn’d any ooadi-hone the Pope had; thou art foolisli. 
And thj blind asil nuAes thee abate the beast 
HOB. 

1 do deSe thee, and thy foot*cloth Um, 

And ten thee to thy finse, this prophane riding 
1 feel it in my conscience, and I dare speak it. 

This unedified ambling hath brought a scourge upon us. 

FAB. 

Win yoa dance no more, neighbour ? 

BOB. 

Surely no. 

Carry the beast to his crib: I hare renounc'd him 
And all his works. 


Shall the Hobbff-horte be forgot them, f 

The hopeful Hobby horse, shall he lye founder’d ? 

HOB. 

I cry out on *t, 

Twas the forerunning rin brought in those tilt-staves. 

They brandish ’gainst the church, the Devil calls Mag poles. 
SOTO. 


Take up your horse again, and girth him to ye. 

And girth him handsomely, good neighbour Bombg. 

HOB. 


1 sfut at him. 


SOTO. 

Spit in the horse-fece, oobler? 

Thou out of-tune psalm-singing slave; spit in his visnomy? 

HOB. 

1 spit again, and thus I rise against him: 

Against this beast, that signify’d destruction, 

Foreshew’d i’th’ fidls of monarchies. 


Fth’ fiice of him ? 


SOTO. 
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Spit such another spit, by this hand cobicr, 
m make ye set a new piece o* your nose there; 

Take *t up 1 say, and dance without more bidding. 

And dance as you were wont; you have been excellent. 

And are still but for this new nicety, 

And your wife’s learned lectures; take up the Hobby-horse, 
Come, ’tis a thing thou hast lov*d with all thy heart, Bomby, 
And wouldst do still, but for the round-breech’d brothers. 
You were not thus in the morning; take *t up I say, 

Do not delay, but do it: you know I am officer 
And I know ’tis unfit all these good fellows 
Should wait the cooling of your xealous porridge; 

Cbuse whether you will dance, or have me execute; 
m clap your neck i’th’ stocks, and there FU make ye 
Dance a whole day, and dance with these at night too. 

You mend old shoes well, mend your old manners better. 
And suddenly see you leave off this sincereness. 

This new hot batch, borrowed from some broam baker. 

Some learned brother, or I’ll so bait ye for’t, 

Take it quickly up. 


HOB. 

I take my persecution. 

And thus I am forc’d a by-word to my brethren. 

The Hobby-horse was represented by a man equipped with 
as much pasteboard as was sufiicient to form the head and 
hinder parts of a horse, the quadrupedal defects being con¬ 
cealed by a long mantle or foot-cloth that nearly touched the 
ground. The performer on this occasion exerted all his skill 
in burlesque horsemanship. In Sampson’s play of The Vbiff- 
hreaJber, 1636, a miller personates the hobby-horse; and being 
angiy that the mayor of the city is put in competition with 
him, exclaims, ** Let the major play the hobby-horse among his 
brethren, and he will, I hope our towne-lads cannot want a 
hobby-horse. Have 1 practic’d my reines, my careeres, my 
pranckers, my ambles, my false trotts, my smooth ambles and 
Canterbury paces, and shall master major put me besides the 
hobby-horse 7 Have I borrowed the forehorse bells, his plumes 
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and braveries, naj had his mane new shorne and frizl’d, and 
shall the major put me besides the hobby-horse V* 

Whoever happens to recollect the manner in which Mr. 
Bayes's troops in the Rekeartal are exhibited on the stage, will 
have a tolerably correct notion of a morris hobby-horse. Addi¬ 
tional remains of the Pyrrhic or sword dance are preserved in 
the daggers stuck in the man's cheeks, which constituted one 
of the hocus-pocus or legerdemain tricks practised by this 
character, among which were the threading of a needle, and 
the transferring of an egg from one hand to the other, called 
by Ben Jonson tht travdt of the egg.* To the horse’s mouth 
was suspended a ladle for the purpose of gathering money 
from the spectators. In later times the fool appears to haye 
performed this office, as may be collected from Kasha’s play of 
Summer i last v:iU and testament^ where this stage direction 
occurs, ^^Yer goes in and fetcheth out the Hobby-horse and 
the morris daunce who daunce about.” Yer then says, 
" About, about, lively, put your horse to it, reyne him harder, 
Jerke him with your wand, sit fast, sit frst, man; fooU^ Judde 
up your ladle there?' Will Summers is made to say, ^‘Tou 
friend with the hobby-horse, goe not too frst, for feare of 
wearing out my lord’s tyle-stones with your hob-naylea.” 
Afterwards there enter three clowns and three maids, who 
dance the morris, and at the same time sing the following 
song:— 

** Trip and goe, heave and hoe. 

Up and downe, to and fro. 

From the towne, to the grove, 

Two and two, let us rove, 

A Maying, a fdaying; 

Love hath no gainsaying: 

So merrily trip and goe.” 

Lord Orford, in his catalogue of English Engravers, under 
the article of Peter Stent, has described two paintings at Lord 
Fitzwilliam's, on Richmond Green, which came out of the old 

* ** Every man out of his humour,” Act ii. Sc. 1. 
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neighbouring palace. They were executed by Vinckenboom, 
about the end of the reign of James I, and exhibit views of 
the above palace; in one of these pictures a Morris Dance is 
introduced, consisting of seven figures, viz. a fool, a Hobby¬ 
horse, a piper, a Maid Marian, and three other dancers, the 
rest of the figures being spectators. Of these, the first four 
and one of the dancers are reduced in the annexed plate from 
a tracing made by the late Captain Grose. The fool has an 
inflated bladder, or eel-skin, with a ladle at the end of it, and 
with this he is collecting money. The piper is pretty much in 
his original state; but the hobby-horse wants the legerdemain 
apparatus, and Maid Marian is not remarkable for the elegance 
of her person. 

Dr. Plott, in his History of Staffordshire^ p. 434, mentions 
that within memory, at Abbot’s or Paget’s Bromley, they had a 
sort of sport which they celebrated at Christmas, or on new 
year and twelfth days, called the Hoiby-horse dance, from a 
person who carried the image of a horse between his legs made 
of thin boards, and in his hand a bow and arrow. The latter 
passing through a hole in the bow, and stopping on a shoulder, 
made a snapping noise when drawn to and fro, keeping time 
with the music. With this man danced six others, carrying 
on their shoulders as many rein deer heads, with the arms of 
the chief frmilies to whom the revenues of the town belonged. 
They danced the heys and other country dances. To the above 
hobby-horse dance there belonged a pot, which was kept by 
turns by the reeves of the town, who provided cakes and ale to 
put into this pot; all people who had any kindness for the 
good intent of the institution of the sport giving pence a piece 
for themselves and families. Foreigners idso that came to see 
it contributed; and the money, after defraying the expense of 
the cakes and ale, went to repair the church and support the 
poor: which charges, adds the doctor, are not now perhaps so 
cheerfully borne. 

A short time before the Revolution in France, the May 
Gaines and Morris Dance were celebrated in many parts of that 
country, accompanied by a fool and a Hobby-horse, The latter 
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was termed ttn chtcalti; and, if the authority of Minshcw be 
not questionable, the Spaniards had the same character under 
the name of taratoa* 

TUI. The Draoox. The earliest mention of him as a part 
of the morris dance we hare already seen in the extract from 
Stubbes's A natomie of abtues; and he is likewise introduced in 
a morris, in Sampson’s play of the Vowbroaker, or fayre maid 
of Cliftotij 1633, where a fellow says, “ I’ll be a firry dragon 
on which, another, who had undertaken the hobby-horse, 
obserres that he will be “ a thucd’ring Saxtd George as erer 
rode on horseback.” This seems to afford a clue to the use of 
this dragon, who was probably attacked in some ludicrous 
manner by the hobby-horse saint, and may perhaps be the 
Deril alluded to in the extract already given from Fetherstone’s 
DUdogue against dancing. 

IX. The Morris Dancers. By these are meant the common 
dancers in the late morrises, and who were not distinguished 
by any particular appellation, though in eariier times it is pro¬ 
bable that each individual had his separate title. If there 
were any reason for a contrary opinion, it might depend on the 
costume of numbers 10 and 11 in Mr. Tollett’s window, which 
may ]ierhaps belong to the present class. There are likewise 
two similar figures in the Flemish print; and the coincidence 
in their attitudes is no less remarkable than it is in those of 
some of the other characters. The circumstance too of one 
only wearing a feather in his hat is deserving of notice, as it is 
the same in both the representations. The streamers which 
proceed from their sleeves and flutter in the wind, though con¬ 
tinued in very modem times, were anciently not peculiar to 
morris dancers, examples of them occurring in many old 
prints.! In the reign of Henry the Eighth the minris dancers 
were dressed in gilt leather and silver paper, and sometimes in 
coats of white spangled fiistian. They had purses at their 

♦ “ Spanish Dictionary,” 

t See the plate of ancient cards, xxxL in Strutt’s ** Sports and 
Pastimes,” where a kmare or attendant is dressed in this manner. 
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girdles, and garters to which bells were attached.^ The latter 
have been always a part of the furniture of the more active 
characters in the morris, and the use of them is of great 
antiquity. The tinkling ornaments of the feet among the^ 
Jewish women are reprobated in Isaiah iii. 16. 18. Gratius 
Faliscus, who wrote his poem on hunting in the time of Au¬ 
gustus, has alluded to the practice of dancing with bells on the feet 
among the Egyptian priests of Canopus, in the following lines: 

** Vix operate suo sacra ad Babastia lino 
Velatur mmipes astivi turba CanapC* — Cjfnegeticon^ lib. L 42. 

There is good reason for believing that the morris bells were 
borrowed from the genuine Moorish dance; a circumstance that 
tends to corroborate the opinion that has been already offered 
with respect to the etymology of the morris. Among the 
beautiful habits of various nations, published by Hans Weigel 
at Nuremberg, in 1577, there is the figure of an African lady 
of the kingdom of Fez in the act of dancing, with bells at her 
feet. A copy of it is here exhibited. 



* Lysous’s ** Environs of London,” L p. 227, 228. 
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The numf^er of belln round each leg of tlic morris dancers 
amounted from twenty to forty.* They had various appella¬ 
tions, as the fore-hell, the second bell, the treble, the tenor, the 
bass, and the double bell. Sometimes they used trebles only; 
but these refinements were of later times.t The bells were 
occasionally jingled by the hands, or placed on the arms or 
wrists of the parties. 

[The cut beneath is curious, inasmuch as it shews how the 
fondness for the handkerchief, among the morris dancers, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, had superseded the use 
of bdU^ and other ornaments for the hand. The verses be¬ 
neath give us a lively description of the personal appearance of 
this important character. The cut is copied from Dr. Dibdin*s 
edition of More*s Utopia, vol. ii. p. 266. 



With a noyse and a din. 

Comes the Maurice Dancer in: 

With a fine linnen shirt, but a buckram skin. 
Oh! he treads out such a peale. 

From his paire of legs of veale, 

The quarters are idols to him: 

Nor do those knaves inviron 
Their toes with so much iron, 

’Twill ruin a smith to shoe him. 


• Stubbes’s “ Anatomic of abuses,** ubi supra, 
t Sec Rowley’s “ Witch of Edmonton,** 1658, Act L Sc. 2. 
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Ay, and then he flings about. 

His sweat and his clout, 

The wiser think it two ells; 

While the yeomen find it meet, 

That he janglo at his feet. 

The fore-horaea right eare jewels.*— 

Scarves, ribbands, and laces hung all over with gold rings, 
and even precious stones, are also mentioned in the time of 
Elizabeth.t The miller, in the play of the Ywibreaker, says 
he is come to borrow ‘^a few ribbandes, bracelets, earerings, 
wjertyers, and silke girdles and handkerchers for a morice and 
a show before the queene.*’ The handkerchiefs, or napkinslt 
they are sometimes called, were held in the hand, or tied to the 
8houlders.§ In Shirley's Lady of PUasure, 1637, Act i., 
Aretina thus inveighs against the amusements of the country: 

* ^ Recreation for ingenious Head Pieces, ftc.** edit 1667, 12mo. 
—Note by Editor, 

t Stubbes, ubi supra. ** Knight of the burning Pestle,'* Act ir. 

{ Stubbes, ubi supra. Jonson's ** Masque of Gipsies." Holme's 
** Academy of armory," book iii. p. 169, whence the following cut 
has been borrowed, which, rude as it is, may serve to convey some 
idea of the manner in which the handkerchiefs were used. 
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“-to observe with what solemnity 

They keep their wakes, and throw for pewter candlestickes. 

How they becosse the morris, with whose bells 
They ring all into Whitson ales, and sweate 
Throogh twenty scarfles and napkins, till the Hobby-horse 
Tire, and the maide Marian dissolv’d to a geDy, 

Be kept for spoooe meate.” 

The eariy use of the feather in the hat vpipem both in Mr. 
ToUett's window and the Flemish print; a fuhion that was 
continued a long time afterwards.'*^ Sometimes the hat was 
decorated with a no8^;ay,t or with the herb tkri/ty formeriy 
called our ladjfi aukumX 

Enough has been said to show that the collective number of 
the morris dancers has continually varied according to circum¬ 
stances, in the same manner as did their habits. In Israel's 
print they are nine; in Mr. Tollett’s window, eleven. Mr. 
Strutt has observed that on his sixteenth plate there are only 
five, exclusive of the two musicians; but it is conceived that 
what he refers to is not a morris, but a dance of fools. Thoe 
is a pamphlet entitled, Old Meg of Hertfordshire for a Mayd 
Marian and Hertford town for a morris domce^ or0ffdve morris 
dancers in Hertfordshire 1200 years old, 1009, 4to.§ In the 
painting by Vinckenboom, at Richmond, there arc seven 
figures. In Blount's Glossograpkia, 1656, the Morisco is de- 
fine* * § ! a dance wherein there were usually five men and a boy 

• “ Vox graculi,” 1623, p. 49. 

t Fletcher's ** Women pleased,” Act iv. 

{ Greene's ^ Quip for an upstart Courtier,” sign. B. 2. 

§ This tract is mentioued by Sir William Temple, in his £ssay 

on health and long life, from the communication of Lord Leicester. 
Howel, in his ** Parley of Beasts,” 1660, has recorded that ** of late 
years ther were call'd out within three miles compasse ten men that 
were a thousand years between them, one supplying what the other 
wanted of a hundred years apiece, and they danc'd the morris divers 
hours together in the market place with a taborer before them 103 
years old, and a maid Mariam 105,” p. 122. This seems to allude to 
the same event. 
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ilressed in a girles habit, whom they called Msiid Martian.'’ 
The morris in Fletcher's Two nMe Khismeii contains some 
characters, which, as they are no where else to be found, might 
have been the poet's own inTention, and designed for stage 
effect: 

** The chambermaid, and serving man by night 
That seek out silent hanging: then mine host 
And his fat spouse, that welcomes to their cost 
The gauled traveller, and with a beckning 
Informs the tapster to inflame the reck'ning. 

Then the beast>eating clown, and next the fool, 

The BavioMt with long tail and eke long tool. 

Cum muku oZttf, that make a dance.** 

Mr. Ritson has taken notice of an old wooden cut “ preserved 
on the title of a penny-history, (Adam Bell, S^c.) printed at 
Newcastle in 1772,*' and which represents, in his opinion, a 


morris dance consisting of the following personages: 1. A 
bishop. 2. Robin Hood. 3. The potter or beggar. 4. Little 
John. 6. Friar Tuck. 6. Maid Marian. He remarks that 
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the execution of the whole is too rude to merit a copy, a 
position that is not meant to be controverted; but it is 
necessary to introduce the cut in this place for the purpose of 
correcting an error into which the above ingenious writer has 
inadvertently fcdlen. It is proper to mention that it originally 
appeared on the title page to the first hwwn edition of Bobin 
Hood^i garlandj printed in 1670,18mo. 

Now this cut is certainly not the representation of a monis 
dance, but merely of the principal characters belonging to the 
garland. These are, Robin Hood, Little John, queen Catherine^ 
the bishop, the eurtal frier^ (not Tuck), and the b^;gar. 
Even though it were admitted that Maid Marian and Friar 
Tuck were intended to be given, it could *not be maintained 
that either the bishop or the beggar made part of a morris. 

There still remain some characters in Mr. Tollett*s window, 
of which no description can be here attempted, viz. Nos. 1, 4, 
6, and 7. As these are also found in the Flemish print^ they 
cannot possibly belong to Robin Hood’s company; and there¬ 
fore their learned proprietor would, doubtless, have seen the 
necessity of re-considering his explanations.t The resemblance 
between the two ancient representations is sufficiently remark¬ 
able to warrant a conjecture that the window has been origin¬ 
ally executed by some foreign artist; and that the panes with 
the English friar, the hobby-horse, and the may-pole, have been 
since added. 

Mr. Waldron has informed us that he saw in the summer of 
1783, at Richmond in Surrey, a troop of morris dancers from 
Abingdon, accompanied by a fool in a motley jacket, who 
carried in his hand a staff about two feet long, with a blown 

* Compare No. 1, with the left hand figure at bottom in the 
print; No. 4, with the left hand figure at top; No. 6, with the right 
hand figure at bottom; and-No. 7, with the right hand figure at top. 
This last character in the flembh print has a flower in his hat as 
weU as No. 4. Query if that ornament have been accidentally 
omitted by the EngBtk Engraver? 

t This gentleman*s death is recorded to have happened Oct 22d, 
1779. Googh*s “ Brit, topogr.” ii. 239. 
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bladder at the end of it, with which he either buffeted the 
crowd to keep them at a proper distance from the dancers, or 
played tricks for the diversion of the spectators. The dancers 
and the fool were Berkshire husbandmen taking an annual 
circuit to collect money.* Mr. Ritson too has noticed that 
morris dancers are yet annually seen in Norfolk, and make 
their constant appearance in Lancashire. He has also pre¬ 
served a newspaper article respecting some morris dancers of 
Pendleton, who paid their annual visit to Salford, in 1792 ;t 
and a veiy few years since another company of this kind was 
seen at Usk in Monmouthshire, which was attended by a boy 
Maid Marian, a hobby-horse, and a fool. They professed to 
have kept up the ceremony at that place for the last three 
hundred years. It has been thought worth while to record 
these modem instances, because it is extremely probable that 
fix>m the present rage for refinement and innovation, there will 
remain, in the course of a short time, but few vestiges of our 
popular customs and antiquities. 

* See his continuation to Ben Jonson’s **Sad Shepherd,” 1782, 
8vo, p. 255, a work of very considerable merit, and which will 
materially diminish the regret of all readers of taste that the 
original was left unfinished. 

t “ Robin Hood,” i. cviiL 


A very few yean simee, the editor wUmeeeed a mwmeroiu retmueof Morrie 
Daneere, remarkably well habited^ ekUfnlly performing their evobUions to 
the tune of a tabor and pipe, in the streets of Oxford UniversUy; and he 
is credibly informed thal at Qdpping Norton, and other towns in Oxford- 
tbire, a band of dancers traverse the neighbourhood for many days at 
WTutsuntide, At Droitwich, also, m fTorcestwshire, on the 27th of June, 
a large party of Morris llancen still continue to parade Ae town and 
neighbourhood, it is said, in commemoration cf a discovery of some 
extenmve salt mines. 
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LAMENT OF SIMON DE MONTFORT. 


According to promise, in page 126, the editor here introduces 
the ^‘Lament of Simon de Montfort,” in the Anglo-Norman 
French of the day, together with Sir Walter Scott's translation. 

“ This version,” Mr. Park says, “ was made at the desire of 
Mr. Ritson, for a projected reprint of his Arwient Son^s, from 
tke Time of Henry III to the Revolution ; the new materials for 
which all perished, except this relique, which its esteemed 
translator has permitted in the most friendly, and, therefore, 
flattering manner, to appear in the present publication. The 
Norman-French original, which ought to have accompanied 
this ballad, cannot now be retraced.”—Second edition of RU- 
eme EnglUh Songs, published by Park, 1813, y. ii, p. 380. 

There are now, however, several versions in print. One ap¬ 
pears in the second edition of the Songs and Ballads, published 
by Mr. Ritson's nephew, in two vols., 8vo., 1829, to which is 
appended 3Ir. Ellis's translation. The present original version 
the editor, on account of its accuracy, has preferred reprinting 
from that published by Thomas Wright, Esq., for the Camden 
Society, in his volume of the Political Songs of England, 4to., 
1839; and he is pleased in thus being able to present to his 
readers the rival translations of two such eminent poets as 
Mr. Ellis and Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Wright, too, has given a 
literal prose translation in his volume. 
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THE LAMENT OF SIMON DE MONTFORT. 

MS Ilarl. 2253, fol. To. early in the fourteenth century. 

Ohauntner m’estoit^ mon cuer le voit, en un dure langage, 
Tut en ploraunt fiist fet le chaunt de nostre duz baronage^ 
Que pur la pees, si loynz apres se lesserent detrere, 

Lur cors trencher, e demembrer, pur salver Engleterre. 

Ore est oi^s la flur de pris, que taunt savoit de guere, 
Ly quens Montfort, sa dure mort molt enplorra la terre. 

Si com je qui, par un mardi, firent la bataile. 

Tot h cheval, fust le mal, sauntz nulle pedaile; 
Tresmalement y ferirent de le espie forbie, 

Qe la part sire Edward conquist la mestrie. 

Ore est ocys, etc. 

Mes par sa mort, le cuens Mountfort conquist la victorie. 
Come ly martyr de Caunterbyr, finist sa vie ; 

Ne voleit pas li bon Thomas qe perist seinte Eglise, 

Ly cuens auxi se combati, e morust sauntz feyntise. 

Ore est o<^s, etc. 

Sire Heu le fer, ly Despencer, tresnoble justice. 

Ore est a tort lyvi^, a mort, a trop male guise. 

Sire Henri, pur veir le dy, fitz le cuens de Leycestre, 

Autres assez, come vous orrez, par le cuens de Gloucestre. 
Ore est ocys, etc. 

Qe voleint moryr, e mentenir la pees e la dreyture, 

Le Seint Martir lur fra joyr sa conscience pure, 

Qe velt moryr e sustenir les hommes de la terre, 

Son bon desir accomplir, quar bien le quidem fere 
Ore est, etc. 

Ptm de sons cors, le bon tresors, un beyre troverent, 

Les faus libaus, tant furent mans, e ceux qe le tuerent; 
Molt fust pyr, que demenbryr, firent le prodhonme, 

Qe de guerrer e fei tener si bien savoit la sonme. 

Ore est, etc. 
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Priez touz, mes amig douz, le fits Seinte Marie 
Qe I’enfant, ires puissant, meigne en bone vie ; 

Ne vueil nomer li escolor, ne vueil qe Tern die, 

Ma pur ramour le salveour, priez pur la clergie. 

Ore est, etc. 

Ne saj trover rien qu’il firent bien, ne baroun ne oounte, 
Les chivalers e esquiers touz sunt mys a hounte, 

Pur lur lealt^ e verite, que tut est anentie ; 

Le losenger purra reigner, le fol pur sa folie. 

Ore est, etc. 

Sire Simoun, Ij prodhom, e sa compagnie 
En joie vont en ciel amount, en pardurable vie 

Jhesu Crist, qe en croyz se mist, Dieu en prenge cure, 
Qe sunt remis, e detenuz en prisone dure. 

Ore est ocys, etc. 


TRANSLATION BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

In woeful wise my song shall rise, 

My heart impells the strain ; 

Tears fit the song, which tells the wrong 
Of gentle barons slayn. 

CHORUS. 

Now lowly lies the flower of pries,* 

That could so much of weir ;t 
Fayr peace to gaine they fought in vayu. 
Their house to ruin gave, 

And limb and life to butcheryng knyfe. 

Our native land to save. 

Erie Montfort*s scathe, and heavy death. 
Shall cost the world a tear. 


♦ Price. 


+ War. 
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As I here say, upon Tuesdaye 
The battle bold was done; 

Each mounted knight there fell in fight, 

For ayd of foot was none. 

Their wounds were felt, and blows were dealt, 
With brands that burnish'd be ; 

Sir Edward stoute, his numerous route. 

Have won the masterie. 

Now lowly lies, <fcc. 

But though he died, on Montfort's side, 

The victorye remain’d ; 

Like Becket’s fsyth, the Erie’s in deathe 
The martyr’s palm obtained ; 

That holy saint would never graunt 
The Church should fall or slyde; 

Like him, the Erie met deadly peril, 

And like him dauntless died. 

Now lowly lies, 

The bold Sir Hugh Despencer true. 

The kingdom’s Justice he. 

Was doom’d to die, unrighteouslye, 

By passing crueltic; 

And Sir Henry, the son was he 
To Leister’s nobile lord, 

With many moe, as ye shall know, 

Fell by Erie Qloster’s sword. 

Now lowly lies, <kc. 

He that dares dye, in standing by 
The country’s peace and lawe. 

To him the saint the meed shall graunt 
Of conscience firee from flawe ; 

Who suffers scathe, and faces death. 

To save the poor from wrong; 

God speed his end, the poor man’s friend. 

For such we pray and long. 

Now lowly lies, ikc. 

G i. U 
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nis bosom nere, a treasure dere, 

A sackcloth shirt they found,— 

The felons there, full ruthless were, 

Who stretched him on the grounde. 
3[ore wrtmgs than be in butcheiye, 

They did the knight who fell. 

To wield his sword and keep his wmrde 
Who knew the way so well. 

Now lowly lies, Ac. 

Pray, as is meet, my brethren sweet. 

The maiden Maiy*s son. 

The infant fair, our noble heir. 

In grace to guide him on. 

I will not name the habit's claym,* 

Of that I will not saye; 

But for Jesus' love, that sits above. 

For churchmen ever pray. 

Now lowly lies, Ac. 

Seek not to see of chivalrye, 

Or count, or baron bold ; 

Each gallant knight, and squire of might, 
They all are bought and sold ; 

For loyaltie and veritie. 

They now are done awaye ; 

The losel vile may reign by guile. 

The fool by his foleye. 

Now lowly lies, Ac. 

Sir Simon wight, that gallant knight, 

And his companye eche one. 

To heaven above, and joye and love. 

And endless life are gone. 


• The clerical habit is obviously alluded to ; and it seems to be 
cantiously and obscurely hinted, that the Church was endanjsered bv 
the defeat of De Montfort— Park, ^ 
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May he on rood, who bought our good, 
And God their paine relieve, 

Who captive ta’en, are kept in chaine, 
And depe in dungeon grieve. 

Now lowly lies the flower of pries, 

That could so much of weir: 

Erie Montfort’s scathe, and heavy death. 
Shall cost the world a tear. 


Mr Park adds, in a note, that it was the object of the 
translator to imitate, as literally as possible, the style of the 
original, even in its rudeness, abrupt transitions, and obscurity; 
such being the particular request of Mr. Ritson, who supplied 
the old French model of thi« ballad minstrelsy. 

The other ancient song, or ballad, to which allusion is made 
in the note, p. 126, and which is commented upon by Mr. War- 
ton with his usual felicity, is the following. Mr, Warton adds, 
he had afterwards discovered that it had previously appeared in 
** Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” from which work the 
editor has transcribed it, with the learned Bishop’s apposite re¬ 
marks. It is there entitled— 

^^Riohabd of Almaione, 

ballad made by one of the adherents to Simon de Montford, 
Earl of Leicester, soon after the battle of Lewes, which was fought 
May 14,1264.” It affords, the Bishop adds, a curious specimen of 
ancient satire; and shews that the liberty assumed by the good 
people of this realm, of abusing their kings and princes at 
pleasure, is a privilege of very long standing. 

To render this antique libel intelligible, the reader is to un¬ 
derstand, that just before the battle of Lewes, which proved so 
frtal to the interests of Heniy III, the barons had offered his 
^ brother Richard, King of the Romans, £30,000, to procure a 
peace upon such terms as would have divested Henry of all his 
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regal power, and therefore the treaty proved abortive. The 
consequences of that battle are well known. The king, prince 
Edward his son, his brother Richard, and many of his friends, 
fell into the hands of their enemies, while two great barons of 
the king's party, John, Earl of Warren, and Hugh Bigot, the 
king's justiciary, had been glad to escape into France. 

In the first stanza, the aforesaid sum of jfi30,000 is alluded 
to; but, with the usual misrepresentation of party malevolence, 
is asserted to have been the exorbitant demand of the king’s 
brother. 

With regard to the second stanza, the reader is to note, that 
Richard, along with the earldom of Cornwall, had the honors of 
Wallingford and Eyre confirmed to him on his marriage with 
Sanchia, daughter of the Count of Provence, in 1243. WindsOT 
Castle was the chief fortress belonging to the king, and had 
been garrisoned by foreigners,—a circumstance which furnishes 
out the burden of each stanza. 

The third stanza alludes to a remarkable circumstance which 
happened on the day of the battle of Lewes. After the battle 
was lost, Richard, King of the Romans, took refuge in a wind> 
mill, which he barricadoed, and maintained for some time, 
against the barons, but in the evening was obliged to surrender. 
See a very full account of this in the Chronicle of Mailross, 
Oxon, 1684, p. 229. 

The fourth stanza is of obvious interpretation. Richard, who 
had been elected King of the Romans in 1256, and had after¬ 
wards gone over to take possession of his dignity, was in the 
year 1259 about to return into England, when the barons raised 
a popular clamor, that he was bringing with him foreigners to 
overrun the kingdom. Upon which he was forced to dijimm<» 
almost all his followers, otherwise the barons would have 
posed his landing. 

In the fifth stanza, the writer regrets the escape of the Bari 
of Warren; and in the sixth and seventh stanzas insinuatea, 
that if he and Sir Hugh Bigot once fell into the hands of their 
adversaries, they should never more return home; a circum¬ 
stance which fixes the date of this ballad; for, in the year 1265, 
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both these noblemen landed in South Wales, and the royal 
party soon after gained the ascendant. See Holinshed, Ra- 
pin, <&c. 

The ballad is copied from a very ancient MS. in the British 
Museum (Harl. MSS. 2253, fol.58vo. of the reign of Edward II.) 
This MS. is judged, from the peculiarities of the writing, to be 
not later than the time of Richard II, th being everywhere 
expressed by the letter p; the y is pointed after the Saxon man¬ 
ner, and the i hath an oblique stroke over it.— 


BONO AGAINST THE KINO OF ALMAIONE. 

SiTTETH alle stille, ant herkneth to me; 

The kyng of Alemaigne, by mi leaute, 

Thritty thousent pound askede he, 

For te make the pees in the countre. 

Ant so he dude more. 

Richard, thoh thou be ever trichard, 
Trichen shalt thou never more. 

Richard of Alemaigne whil that he wes kyng. 
He spend al is tresour upon swyvying, 
Haveth he nout of Walingford o ferlyng. 

Let him habbe, ase he brew, bale to dring. 
Maugre Wyndesore. 

Richard, thah thou be ever, <kc. 

The kyng of Alemaigne wend do ful wel, 

He saisede the mulne for a castel. 

With hare sharpe swerdes he ground the stel. 
He wende that the sayles were mangonel 
To helpe Wyndesore. 

Richard, thoh thou be ever, d:c. 

The kyng of Alemaigne gederedc ys host, 
Makede him a castel of a mulne post. 
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Wende with is pride, ant is muchele host, 

Brohte from Alemaigne mony sori gost, 

To store Wyndcsore. 

Richard, thoh thou be ever, <kc. 

By the God that is aboTen ous, he dude much synne. 
That lette passen over see the erl of Waryime; 

He hath robbed Engelond, the mores, ant the fenne. 
The gold, ant the selver, and y-boren henne, 

For love of Wyndesore. 

Richard, thoh thou be ever, ihc. 

Sire Simond de Mountfort hath swore bi ys chyn, 
Hevede he nou here the erle of Waryn, 

Shuld he never more come to is yn, 

Ne with sheld, ne with spere, ne with other gyn. 

To help of Wyndesore. 

Richard, thoh thou be ever, &c. 

Sire Simon de Montfort hath swore bi ys cop, 

Hevede he nou here Sir Hue de Bigot, 

Al he shulde grante here twelfmoneth scot, 

Shulde he never more with his fot pot 
To helpe W’yndersore. 

Richard, thah thou be ever, <Src. 

Be the leuf, be the lobt, sire Edward, 

Thou shall ride sporeles o thy lyard, 

Al the ryghte way to Dovere ward, 

Shalt thou never more breke fore-ward; 

Ant that reweth sore; 

Edward, thou dudst us a shreward, 

Forsoke thyn ernes lore. 

Richard, thah thou be ever, &c. 


This ballad will rise in importance with the reader, when he 
finds, that it is even believed to have occasioned a Law in our 
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Statute Book, viz., against slanderous reports or tales, to cause 
discord betwixt king .and people.”—(Westm. Primer, c. xxxiv. 
anno 3, £dw. I). That it had this effect is the opinion of an 
eminent writer. See ^^Observations upon the Statutes, &c.,” 
4to. edit, 1766, p. 71. 

However, in the HarL Collection maj be found other satirical 
and de&matoiy rhymes of the same age, that might have their 
share in contributing to this first law against libels. 

Bishop Percy conferred upon literature an inestimable benefit. 
He dug up many precious relics from among the ruins of time. 
He excited the interest of the poet, and of the historian, and 
united in friendly league criticism and antiquarian science. It 
was Dr. Percy, speedily followed by Mr. Warton and Mr. Rit- 
son, who no doubt instigated examination into the records 
mouldering in our various public and private repositories, for 
the poetical ballads, legends, and mysteries of former days; 
created that taste and indefatigable spirit of enquiry which, 
during the last twenty years, has particularly distinguished the 
present age; and from whence has originated the formation of 
the Camden, the Percy, the Shakspere, and other Societies in 
England, and the Bannatyne Club in Scotland; the members of 
which, by their curious and valuable publications, have put the 
public in possession of many hidden treasures, which have so 
materially tended to elucidate the manners and customs, the 
history, and lives, of our earliest anc^tors. 

One of these publications, consisting of materials of the same 
stamp and character as the two preceding ballads or songs, is 

The Political Songs of England, from the Reign of John to 
that of Edward II,” printed for the Camden Society, and edited 
by Mr. Wright, amongst the most erudite of our modem anti¬ 
quaries, and particularly well acquainted with our early Latin 
and Anglo-Norman languages. 

A short extract from Mr. Wright’s Pre&ce to the above 
volume admirably illustrates the value and importance of the 
species of literature which we are now considering:— 

<< Few historical documents are more interesting and import¬ 
ant than the contemporary songs in which the political partisan 
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satirized his opponents, and stimd op the oo«irage of his 
friends, or in which the people exulted orcr Tictories gmined 
abroad against their enemies, or at home against their oppres¬ 
sors; or lamented orereril counsels, and national calamitiea. Tet, 
though a few spedmtDs haxe been published firom time to time, 
in collections of miscellaneons poetry, sndt as those of Percy and 
Ritson, and hare nerer fiuled to attract attention, no book spe¬ 
cially dcToted to ancient political songs has yet appeared. 

“ The quantity of soch productions has gmieially railed with 
the character of the age. Tl^y were frequent from a yery early 
period in other countries of Europe, as well as Engtand. It 
would be ea^ to produce ptocds that in our island they were 
yeiy numerous in Saxon rimes,—a few specimens, indeed, haye 
escaped that destruction which yisits the monuments of popular 
and temporary feeling before all others; and for years after the 
Norman conquest the opiuessed people continued to sing the 
songs of former days at their rustic fesriyals, or amid their 
erery-day labours. As the feelings which caused them to be 
remembered died away gradually befmre the weight of a new 
political system, a new class of songs also arose. From the Con¬ 
quest, to the end of the twelfth century, the political songs of 
the Anglo-Nonnans wm in a great measure confined, as fiu’ as 
we can judge fh>m the few specimens that are left^ to laudatory 
poems in Latin, or to funereal elegies on princes and great 
people. Yet we can hardly doubt, that with the turbulent 
barons of those troublous rimes, the harp of the minstrel must 
hare resounded frequently to subjects of greater present excite¬ 
ment. 

^ With the b^inning of the thirteenth century, opened a 
new scene of political contention. It is amid the ciyil commo¬ 
tions of the reign of John that, our manuscripts first present 
traces of the songs in which popular opinion sought and found 
a rent, at the same time that the commons of England began 
to assume a more actiye part on the stage of history. The fol¬ 
lowing reign was a period of actiye excitement. The weak 
goremmcnt of Henry III permitted eyery party to giye free 
utterance to their opinions and intentions, and tho songs of 
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this period arc remarkably bold and pointed. These effusions 
arc interesting in other points of view besides their connexion 
with historical events; they illustrate^ in a remarkable manner, 
the history of our language; they shew us how Latin, Anglo- 
Norman, and English, were successively the favourite instru¬ 
ments by which the thoughts of our ancestors were expressed; 
and, collaterally, they shew us how the clerk (or scholar) with 
his Latin; the courtier, with his Anglo-Norman; and the 
people, with their good old English, came forward in turns upon 
the scene. In our songs we see that, during the early part of 
the reign of the Third Henry, the satirical pieces which in¬ 
veighed against the corruptions of the State, and demanded so 
loudly their amendment, are all in Latin, which is as much as 
to say, that they came from, the scholastic part of the people, or 
those who had been bred in the Universities,—then no small or 
unimportant part of the community. They seem to have led 
the way as bold reformers; and the refectory of the monastery, 
not less than the baronial hall, rang frequently with the out¬ 
bursts of popular feeling. The remarkable and highly-interest¬ 
ing declaration of the objects and sentiments of the barons, 
which was published after the battle of Lewes, is written in 
Latin. Amid the barons' wars was composed the first political 
song in English that has yet been found. It is remarkable, that 
all the songs of this period which we know, whether in Latin, 
Anglo-Norman, or English, are on the popular side of the dis¬ 
pute,—^all, with one accord, agree in the praise and support of 
the great Simon de ISIontfort. 

The following are the titles of several of these political songs 
which Mr. Wright has collected, which indicate the freedom 
and boldness of the satire with which they abound:—" Song 
against the Avarice of the Bishops “ A Song on the Times ”; 
a bitter satire on the vices of the great; ‘‘ Against the Pride of 
the Ladies,” directed against the gay fashion in ladies’ cloth¬ 
ing which was then prevalent, and seems even to have been aped 
by the middle and lower classes; “ Satire on the Consistory 
Coui*ts”; a satire against the smaller Ecclesiastical Courts, 
which seem then, as well as now, to have been vexatious and 
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unpopular: - Song against the King’s Taxes**; “Song on the 
Venality of the Judges” giyes a strong picture of the extortions 
committed, at this period of our history, upon the weak and 
defenceless, by the magistrates and the officers connected with 
the courts of law; “ A Song against the Retinues of the Great 
People”; a satire upon the numerous retinues of the nobles and 
rich people, whose idle attendants and servants preyed upon 
the produce of the industrious peasantry. 

It is to be hoped, that Mr. Wright will fulfil the intention 
expressed in his preface, of publishing a second volume of these 
valuable and entertaining songs, the contents of which he has 
not only made clear and popular by his translations, but by his 
comments has illustrated many transactions before unknonm, 
or little understood, in the history of our country. 
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LIFE OF ROBIN HOOD. 


[This enlarged edition of Robin Hood’s Biography, Garlands, 
Ballads, &c., could not be considered complete had the insertion 
of the following transcript of the earliest life of him, hitherto 
discovered in manuscript, been omitted. It is contained in the 
Sloane MS., No. 715, printed by Mr. Thoms in his “ Prose Ro¬ 
mances,” and occurs in a small quarto volume of miscellaneous 
tracts, consisting of 189 leaves; the Life commencing on fol. 
157, and occupying five pages and a half. It is written in a small, 
close, running, hand, with many abbreviations; and is by no 
means clearly to be deciphered, having very much the look of 
Arabic at a short distance. The rest of the volume is filled with 
matters of a totally different kind, so that a Life of Robin Hood 
seems to be here singularly out of place, and might easily be 
overlooked in the midst of such uncongenial writings. It com¬ 
mences with receipts for “the sublimation of mettalls by met- 
talls,” followed by “ a small booke of Astophius, called the great 
Key of Wisdom”; then come some very abstruse speculations on 
the soul, after which appears a large body of receipts in cookeiy, 
and domestic medicine; a long, imperfect, moral poem, followed 
by another in the same hand-writing, entitled “ Synne and shame 
detested and digested, by Tho. Simson then comes “ the Life 
of Robin Hood”; the volume concluding with a description of 
the Astrolabe, a treatise “ De vit& et morte,” and “ Theophilus 
Monachus de diversis artibus,” copied by Humphciy Wanley, in 
1669, from a MS. in the Public Library, Cambridge. The hand¬ 
writing of all these tracts is very varied, and of different ages; 
that of the MS. life of Robin Hood being the most peculiar.] 


Robin Hood was borne at Lockesley, in Yorkeshire, or after 
others, in Notinghamshire, in the dayes of Henry the Second, 
about the ycare 1160; but lyucd tyll the latter end of Richard 
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the Fyr't. fie was of wuV* |>iirei)t«age, Imt so ryotous, that he 
lost or 'OuM his patrimony, and for debt became an outlawe; 
then iovning to him many stout fellowes of like disposictoun, 
amongst whome one called Littlejohn was principal, or next to 
him. They haunted alx)ut Bamsdale forre8t,t Clomptoun parke, 
and such other places. They vsed most of al shooting, wherin 
they excelled all the men of the land, though, as occation re> 
quired. they had al so other weapons. One of his first exployts 
was the goyng abrode into a forrest, and bearing with him a 
bowe of excee»ling great strength. He fell into company with 
certayne rangers, or woodmen, who fell to quarrel with him, as 
making showe to vse such a bowe as no man was able to shoote 
with all; whereto Robin replyed, that he had two better then 
that at Lockesley, only he bare thot with him nowc as a byrd- 
ing bowe. At length the contentiounj grewe so hote, that 
there was a wager layd about the kylling of a deere a great dis¬ 
tance of; for f-erformance wherof, Robin ofTred to lay his head 
to a certayne s«>ume of money. Of the advantage of which rash 
speach. the others presently tooke. So the marke being found 
out, one of them, they were both to make his hart faynt, and 
hand rnsteady, as he was about to shoote, urged him with the 
losse of his head if he myst the marke. Notwithstanding, Robin 
kyld the deare, and gaue every man his money agayne, saue 
to him which at the poynt of shooting so vpbrayded him with 
danger to loose his hed. For that money, he sayd, they would 
drinke together, and herevpon the other stomached the matter; 
and from quarelling they grewe to fighting with him. But 
Robin, getting him somewhat off with shooting, dispact them, 
and so tied away; and then betaking him solfe to liue in the 
woods by such booty as he could get, his company encreast to 
an hundred and a halfe; and in those dayes, whether they were 


* Ritson says, ** Though the material word is illegible, the sense 
evidenUy requires noble” 

t Qy.— Plompton park, in Cuinlx'rland, formerly very large, and 
set apart for keeping of the King’s deer. 

X v?«e MS. for “contention.” 
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favord,or how so ever, they were counted invincible. Where¬ 
soever he hard of any that were of vnvsual strength and hard- 
ynes, ho would disgyso him selfe, and rather than fayle go lyke 
a beggar, to become acqueynted with them; and after he had 
tryed them with fighting, never giue them over tyl he had vsed 
means to drawe them to lyve after his fashion. After such 
manner he procured the pynder of Wakefeyld to become one of 
his company, and a freyer, called Muchel, though some say he 
was an other kynd of religious man, for that the order of freyrs 
was not yet sprung up; Scarlock, he induced, upon this occa- 
cion: one day meting him, as he walked solitary, and lyke to a 
man forlome, because a mayd to whom he was affyanced was 
taken from by the violence of her friends, and giuen to another 
that Avas auld and welthy. Whervpon Robin, vnderstanding 
when the maryage-day should be, came to the church, as a beg¬ 
gar, and having his company not far of, which came in so sone 
as they hard the sound of his home, he, toking the bryde per¬ 
force from him that was in hand to have maryed her, and cans • 
ed the preist to wed her and Scarlocke together. Amongst 
other that greatly friended him, was Sir Richard Lee, a 
knight of Lancashire, lord of. . rso .. castle; and that first 
vpon this occation, it was the manner of Robin and his retinue 
to lyue by theiving and robbing, though yet he were somewhat 
religiously affected, and not without superstition. But of,^ ! 
seynts, he most honored the yirgiaJlaiy:^ sa that if any, for 
her sake, asked ought of him, he wold perform it, if possibly he 
could; neither would he suffer any that belonged vnto him to 
violate women, poremen, or any of the husbandly. A1 theyr 
attempts were chiefly against fat prelates and religious persons, 
and bowses fryres; and he is commended of John Mayor for the 
prince of al theyues and robbers, drc. Kowe, once it hapened 
him to send little John Scarlock and Muchel to the sayles vpon 
Watling streete, to meete with some booty they wanted, when 
any prey came to theyr hands to leade them into the wood to 
their habitacion, as if they would vse some hospitality; but 
after they had cate, would make them pay deercly for theyr 
cates, by stripping them of such things as they had. So they 
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<lealt with Sir Richard Lee, leading to their manor, who made 
him the best chearc they had; and when Sir Richard would 
hare departed only with giving the thanks, Robin tould him it 
was not his manner to dyne any where but he payd for such 
things as he tooke, and so should others do to him ere they part¬ 
ed, and it were, as he sayd, no good manners to refuse such 
doing. The knight tould him he had but xs., which he ment 
should hare borne his charges at Blyth, or Doncastre; and if 
he had none, it fared fill yl with him at the tyme to parte fixnn 
it, onely he promised, as he should be able, to requite his cur¬ 
tesy with the lyke. But Robin, not so contented, caused him 
to be searcht, and found no more but what the knight had told 
him of; wherevpon he commended his true dealing, and en¬ 
quired further touching the cause of his sadness and bareness. 
The knight tould him then of his state and ancestry, and how 
his s^Dnne and hayre, falling at varinge with a knight in Lanca¬ 
shire. slewe him in the feild, for which, and some other such 
lyke exployts, being in danger to loose his lyfe, the knight, to 
procure his deliverance, had been at great charges, and even 
lastly dryven to pawn his castle and lyWng to the abbot of St. 
Maryes, at Yorke, for 400lj; and the cheife justice so dealt with 
the abbot for his state, or interest therein, that being lyke to 
forfeyt his lyving for lacke of money to redeeme it at the day 
appointed, he despayred now of al recovery. Robin then, pit- 
tying his case, gave him 4001j, which was parte of such bootyes 
as they had gorged, and suerty for payment againe within a 
tweluemont was our Lady. They also fiimysht him with apparel, 
out of which he was wome quyte, and therfore, for very shames, 
menv shortly to have past over the seas, and to spend the rest 
of his lyfe, as a mournful pylgrime, in going to Jerusalem, tkc.; 
but being now enlightned, he despayred iust as his day ap- 
poynted to ye abbot, which where the cheife in shire convers¬ 
ed, accounting al the knights lands saued to themselues; and 
the knight, to try theyr charity, made shewe as if he wanted 
money to pay the debt, and when he found no token of compas¬ 
sion. left them the money and recovered his land, for which that 
payment were made he ofired to ferme (farm) the abbot thcre- 
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by. Now, ere the twelvemonth was expyred, Sir Richard pro¬ 
vided the 400lj, and a hundred shefe of good arrowes, which he 
meut to bestowe on Robin Hood; and encountring on the way 
certayne people that were wrastling for a great wager, he stood 
still to see the event of the matter. So there was a yeman that 
prevayled, but the other people enuying it, and the rather be¬ 
cause he was but pore and alone, accorded among them...to 
oppress him with wrongs; that the knight took his parte, and 
rescued him, and at parting gaue him 5 marks. Nowe it befell, 
that neere to Nottingham al the cheifest archers had apoynted 
a day of shooting for some great wager, the Sherife him selfe 
being appoynted to see the game. Nowe that Sheriffe was a 
fel adversary to Robin and his company, and he againe of them 
no lesse maligned; therfore, to see into al matters. Little John 
was sent, in disguysed manner, to go shoote amongst them, 
where he sped him so wel, that the Shyryfe iudged him to be 
the best archer; and so importuned him to be his man, that 
Little John went home with him, vnder the name of Rayuold 
Greenlefe, and telling him he was borne in Uoldemess. So 
Little John watched al advantages to do his master some mys- 
cheife; and, understanding where he used to go a hunting, by 
some means procured his master Robin Hood, and his retinue, 
to be in redynes ther about. So one day, the Shyryfe and al 
his people bin gone a hunting. Little John, of purpose, kept 
behinde, and lay a bed as somewhat sicke; but was no sooner 
gat vp enquired for his dynner of the steward, which, with 
curse words, denyed him victuals tyl his master were come 
home; wherevpon Littlejohn beate him downe, and entred 
the buttiy. The cook being a very stout fellowe, fought with 
him a long tyme, and at length accorded to goe with him to the 
forrest. So they two lyfled the bowse, tooke away al the Shy- 
ryfe*8 treasure and best thinges, and conveyed it to Robin 
Hood; and then Little John repayred to the Shyryfe, who, in his 
hunting, doubted no such matter, but toke him for one of his 
company; wherevpon Little John tould him he had seen the 
goodlyest hoard of deere that was in the forrest, not far of seven 
score in a company, which he could bring him to. The Shcryfc, 
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gla<i to heare of hj strange a matter^ went with him, tyl he 
came where the danger of Robin Hood and his company, who 

led him to their habitacion,.and there serued him with his 

owne plate, and other thinges, that Little John and the cook 
had brought away. So that night they made him ly on the 
ground, after theyr owne manner, wrapt in a greene mantel, 
and the next day sent him away, after they had taken an oath 
of him never to pursve them, but the best ho could to seme 
them; but the Shyriffe afterward made no more account of the 
othe then was meete yt. After this, Little John, Scarlocke, 
and others, were sent forth to meet with some company, if they 
were p>ore to helpe them with some such thinges as they had; 
if ryteh, to handle them as they sawe occasion. So, vppon the 
way neare Barensdale, they met with 2 blackc monkes, W'el 
horsed, and accompanyed with 50 persons. Nowe, because 
Robin, their master, had our Lady in great reverence, when any 
lHX>ty came to theyr hand, they would say our Lady sent them 
theyr; wherfore, when Little John sawe that company, he 
^ such proverbe to his fellows, encoraging them to the cn> 
counter; and coming to the monkes, he tould them, that though 
they were but 3, they durst never see theyr master agayne, but 
if they brought them to dinner with him; and whom the 
monke keapt of. Little John beged to speake reprochfuUy for 
making his master stay dinner so long; whervpon, when the 
monkes enquired for hb master's name, and Little John tould 
him it was Robin Hood, the monke angcrly replyde, he was an 
arrant theif, of whom he never hard good ; Little John replyed 
as contumeliously, saying, he was a yeoman of the forrest, and 
bad him to dynner; so the grewe from wordes to strokes, tyl 
they had kyled al but one or two, which they led, perforce, to 
theyr master, who saluted them lowely; but the monke, being 
stout-hearted, did not the lyke to his. Then Robin blewe hb 
horn, and hb retinue came in; they al went to dynner, and 
after that, Robin asked him of what abbey he was, who tould 
him he was of St. Mary. Now it was to the same to whose ab- 
bat the knight ought the 4001j which Robin lent him to re- 
deeme his landes with, al which Robin pcrccyving, begone to 
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iest, that he marvaylcd our Lady had not sent him yet his pay 
which she was surety for betwixt a knight and him. Have no 
care, master, sayd Little John; you need not to say this monk 
hath brought it, I dare wel swere, for he is of her abl)ey. So 
Robin called for wyne, and drank to him, and prayed him to let 
him see if he had brought him the money. The monke swore 
he had never hard speach of such covenant before. But Robin 
bare him downe: he desembled, seing 'he knewe both Christ 
and his mother were so iust, and he confessing him sclfe to be 
theyr every dayes servant and messenger, must needs have it, 
and therfore thanked him for coming so at his day. The monke 
stil denying, Robin asked howe much money he had about him; 
but twenty marks, sayd the monke. Then sayd Robin, if we 
fynd more, we will take it as of our Ladyes sending, but wil not 
of that which is thy owne spending money. So Little John 
was sent to search his bagges, and found about 8001j, which he 
related to his master, telling him with al, that our Lady had 
dobled his pajrment. Yea, I tould thee, monke, sayd Robin, 
what a trusty woman she is; so he called for wyne, and dranke 
to the monke, bidding him commend him to our Lady, and if 
she had need of Robin Hood, she would fynd him thankefiil for 
so lib'ral dealing. Then they searcht the lode of another horse, 
wherfore the monke tould him, that was no curtesy to bid a 
man to dynner, and beate and bynd him; and it is our manner, 
sayd Robin, to leave but a litle behind, so the monke made 
hast to be gone, and sayd he might have dyned as good cheape 
at Blyth, or Doncastre. And Robin called to him as he was 
going, and bad him greete wel his abbot, and the rest of their 
convent, and wysh them to sende hym such a monke ech day 
to dynner. Then shortly came the knight to keepe his day; 
and after salutadons, was about to pay him his money, besyde 
XX marks for his curtsey; but Robin gave it him agayne, tell¬ 
ing him howe our Lady had sent him, that, and more, by the 
abbey's cellerer, and it were to him a shame to be twyse payd; 
but the bowes and arrowes he accepted, for which he gave him 
at parting other 4001j. Nowe the ShyriflTe of Nottingham, to 
drawe out Robin Hood, made to be proclaymed a day of shoot- 
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ing for the silver arrowe, whcrto liobin boldcly, with al his 
trayne, rcpayre«1, appoynting but 6 of his company to shooting 
with him. al the rest to stand apoynted to f. f. g . . . d* him; 
so Little John, Mychel, Scarlock, Gylbert, and Reynold, shot; 
but Robin woo the prise from al, whenrpon the Shyiyfe and his 
company began to quarrel, and after, they came to fighting so 
long tyl Robin and his complices had destroyed the Sheryfe's 
trayne, for the most parte, in the conflyct. Little John was 
sore wounded with an arrow in the knee, and being not able to 
goe, requested his master to slay him, and not suffer him to 
come into the Sheiyffe's handes. Robin avoucht he would not 
lose him for al England, wherfore Mychel was appoynted to 
beare him away on his back; and with much labor, and oft 
resting, he brought him to Sir Richard Lees castle, whether 
also, after the broyle, repayred Robin himself, and the rest of 
his company, where they were gladly receyved and defended 
against the Sheryffe, who presently raysed the country, and be- 
seyged the castle, who Ttterly refused to yield any there tyl he 
knewe the kyng mynd. Then the Shyriffe went to London, and 
cnformed the kyng of al the matter, who dispatched the Shy- 
ryffe backe to levy a power of men in that country, telling him, 
that within a fortnight after, he him selfe would be at Notting¬ 
ham to determ vne of that matter. In the mean whyle. Little 
John being cured of his hurt, they al got them to the forest 
agayne. When the Shyriffe hard therof he was much agreyed, 
and sought by al means to app'hend Sir Richard Lee for de* 
fynding them, and watching his tyme at vnwares, he surpryaed 
him, with a power of men, as he was at hawking, and went to put 
him inward atNottingham,and hang him; wherfore the knightes 
lady rode in al hast to Robin, and gaue him intelligence of her 
lordes distres, who, in al haste, pursued the Sheryfe, and ower- 

taking him at Nottingham, writh an arrowe slewe him, and. 

if his head, enquyring what message he brought from the kjng, 
obiecting that breach of promise he had made to them in the 


* Qy.—To safeguard him. 
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forest. Once after that they overthrcwe the Sheryfe, returned 
and loosed the knyghte out of his bondes, and furnyshing him 
with weapons, tookc him with them to the forest, entending to 
vse what means they could to procure the kynge’s pardon, who 
presently, herevpon, came to Nottingham with a great retinue, 
and vnderstanding of the matter, seysed the knyghte lyving 
into his hande; and surweying al the forrestes in Lancashire, 
he came to Ploutu parke, and fynding al the deare destroyd, he 
was marvaylous wroth, seeking about for Robin Hood, and 
making proclamation, that who so could bring him Sir Richard 
Lees head, should have all his land. So the kyng stayed about 
Nottingham halfe a yeare, and could not heare of Robin, tyl 
being advysed what a hard hand he bare against religious per¬ 
sons, he got him into a monkeys weed, and with a smal com¬ 
pany, went as a traveller on the way wher he thought Robin 
made abode, who espying them with their male horse, toke hold 
of the kynge's horse, making showe as he toke him for an ab¬ 
bot, and began to enquire after some spending; but the king 
excused the matter, telling him howe he had lyen at Notting¬ 
ham, at great charges a fortnight, and had left him but 401j. 
So Robin toke that, and having devyded it amongst his men, 
gave the kyng parte againe, who semed to take it in good parte, 
and then puld out the kyng^s brode seale, and tould him howe 
the kyng did greet him wel, and charged him to come to Not¬ 
tingham; whervpon Robin kneeled downe and thanked the 
abbot, for he pretended to thinke him none other, for bringing 
such a message Lrom him that he loved most dearly of al men, 
and tould him, that for his labor he should go dyne with him; 
so being brought to the place of theyr abode, Robin blewe his 
home, and al his company came, al a hoste obedyent to their 
master. The kyng marvayled, which Robin perceyving, dyd 
him selfe, with his best men, seme the kyng at meete, of wel¬ 
coming him for the kyng's sake, as he sayd. Then he showed 
him the course of theyr lyucs, and skyl in shooting, that he 
might enforme the kyng therof, and in shooting proposed this 
penalty to him that shot one of the garland, that the abbot 
should giue hym a good buffet, and for the nonce made him 
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sclfe to forfayt; and when the abbot refused to stryke him, say¬ 
ing, it fel not for his order, but Robin would not cease tyl he 
nuule him smrte him soundly that he fel to the ground, for 
which Robin commended him; but Robin him selfe stroke his 
men as they fayled afterward. Robin discorered howe he per- 
ceyred it was the kyng, and to geytiier with Sir Richard and 
his men, kneeled downe and asked forgiueness, which the kyng 
graunted upon condicoun he would be fore him at the court. 
So Robin arayed the kyng and his company in mantels of Lyn- 
colne greene, and went with them to Nottingham, the kyng 
seeming also to be one of the outlawes, and the th...d the kyng 
for shooting togeyther for buffits. Robin oft boxt the king, and 
people suspecting they should be al destroyed by Robin and his 
company, ran away, tyl the kyng discovered him selfe, and 
comforted them, and then ech one was fiiyne. ^Then was a 
great feast for al people; and Sir Richard Lee had his lady 
restored, for which Robin gave the kyng humble thanka. Then 
Robin dwelt in the court a yeare, tyl with lavish spending, he 
had nothing left to mayntayn him selfe and his men, and 
thereof, all were departed from him but Little John and Scar- 
locke ; and, on a tyme, seing youngsters shooting, it come to 
his mynd howe he was alienated from that exercise, for which 
he was very greyued, and cast in his mynd howe to get away; 
wherfore he devysed to tell the kyng howe he had erected a 
chapel, in Bamsdale, of Mary Magdalen, and bene sore toubled 
in dreaming about it, and therefore craved liberty to go a pil- 
grymage thither barefoot. So the kyng gaue him a week res¬ 
pit for goyng and coming; but Robin being come thyther, as¬ 
sembled his awld trayne, and never returned backe to the court. 
After which tyme he contynued that course of lyfe about xx 
years, tyl, distempered with could and age, he had great payne 
in his lymes, his bloud being corrupted; therefore, to be eased 
of his payne, by letting blud, he repayred to the priores of Kyr- 
kesley, which some say was his aunt, a woman very skylful in 
physique and surgery; who, perceyving him to be Robin Hood, 
and wayin*g howe fel an enemy he was to religious persons, 
toke reveng of him for her owne howse, and al others, by let- 
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ting him bleed to death; and she burycd him vnder a greate 
stone, by the hy waye’s syde. It is also sayd, that one Sir 
Roger of Dancastre, bearing grudge to Robin for some injury, 
incjted the prioress, with whom he was very familiar, in such 
manner to dispatch him, and then al his company was soone 
despersed. The place of Little Johns buryal is to this the 
celebro. for the yeelding of excellent whetstones. 


FINIS. 


NOTES. 

Preface, p. 35.—London in the olden time,— TroymuvaiU. 
This name, as applicable to London in the olden time, is derived, 
no doubt, from Troja Nova, or New Troy, a name given to Lon¬ 
don in various city pageants, and originating from the once 
popular fable of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who declared, that 
Brute, a lineal descendant of .£nea8, the grandson of Jupiter 
by his daughter Venus, builded this city about the year of 
the world 2888,” (or 1008 years before the nativity of Christ), 
and named it “ Troy-novant,” or “ Trinovantum.” This tale, 
although it be not of sufficient force to draw the gayne-say- 
ers,*’ was once esteemed of such validity by the citizens, as to 
be transcribed into their “Liber Albus,” and hence into the 
Recordatorium Oivitatis Speculum”; and so high was its 
credit, that in a memorial presented to Henry VI, and now pre¬ 
served among the records in the Tower, it is advanced as evi¬ 
dence of “great antiquity,” precedency, and dignity of the 
city of London even before Rome.”— Brajfcy'e Londiniana, 
vol. i. p. 2. 

Caxton, also, in his Ghronycles of England, states, that after 
the arrival and conquest by Brute, he called the country 
Britain, after his own name, and in remembrance of Troy, from 
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whence he came, styling the first city he founded here, New 
Troy. Sec also “ Hone’s Ancient Mysteries the “Guildhall 
Giants/’ p. 274-275. 

In the tragedy of “ Locrine,” once attributed to Shakspere, 
the same story of Brute is detailed, and “ stately Troynouvant ” 
mentioned as the principal city, and the burial-place of Brute, 
or Brutus. 


The Editor had prepared a Glossary of the obsolete words in 
the Legend of the Lytell Geste, l)efore he received from his 
friend, the Rev. John Eagles, the modem version thereof, which 
so fiilly discloses their meaning, or at any rate, interprets the 
spirit of the original, that he thought its insertion unnecessary. 
He cannot, however, omit a reference to the obvious meaning 
of the word “ Sayles," twice used in the first fytte of the legend, 
which Mr. Ritson says, in a note, and it is repeated in all sub- 
se>^ueDt editions, “ the Sales appears to be some place in the 
neighbourhood of Barasdale, but no mention of it has elsewhere 
occurred, though it is believed there is a field so called, not far 
fri>m Doncaster.” Now the word, no doubt, is used in allusion 
to the “sally tree,” or “sallies,” as the husbandmen in the 
counties of Worcester and Hereford are accustomed to call 
them, where a species of “ sally,” or dwarf willow, luxuriantly 
grows. 

The following short Glossary refers to obsolete words in the 
“ Song against the King of Almaigne, p. 373”:— Almaignty Ger¬ 
many; leavAty legality; peM, peace; thohy though; trichardy 
treacherous; tricken^ trick, deceive; ttoyvying, whoring; o' ftr- 
furlong; haJbbe <u he hrewey have as he brews; to 
dryng, evil to drink; eaieedty seized; mvlney mill; mangonety 
an engine used for discharging stones, before the invention of 
gunpow'der; muchde hosty mickle l>oast, great boast; y borne 
hemity borne hence; yn, inn; engine, contrivance; copy 
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head ; scot^ tax ; fot pot^ —Mr. Wright construes this to mean, 
tramp on his feet; leuf^ loht, l>e it agreeable, or disagreeable; 
lyard, grey, a name given to a horse from its grey colour, as 
bayard^ from bay; shrexvard, shrew; ^ emeSy kinsman, uncle; 
lorty teaching. 
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